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THE twenty-second of the thirty- 
nine Articles of Religion established, 
in conformity with the Church of 
England, by the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in the United States, de- 
clares thus : 

“ The Romish doctrine concerning 
purgatory, pardons, worshipping, and 
adoration, as well of images as of 
reliques, and also invocation of saints, 
is a fond thing vainly invented, and 
grounded upon no warranty of Scrip- 
ture, but rather repugnant to the 
Word of God.” 

In perusing our version, therefore, 
of the Purgatorio of Dante, the 
Protestant reader of THE CATHOLIC 
Wor LD may profitably direct his at- 
tention less to any dogma of the 
church or any formula of a special 
creed, than to the allegorical sense 
of the poet, founded, as it must be 
acknowledged by all Christian be- 
lievers, upon the facts of our na- 
ture and the history of the human 
heart. 

What our church teaches, Dante 
has developed. It may be combat- 
ed as an article of faith, but must be 


FIRST CANTO OF THE PURGA- 
TORIO OF 


DANTE. 
PARSONS. 


admitted as a true statement of the 
condition of mankind, religiously con- 
sidered. 

The wretched state of man “liv- 
ing without God in the world”—the 
self-conviction of sin—the necessity 
of a Saviour—and the possibility of 
attaining, through the heavy passages 
of contrition and the wearisome sta- 
ges of penance, to the “ peace which 
passeth understanding,” is the sum 
of the doctrines embodied in the 
Divina Commedia, Dante, having 
partly in imagination, and partly (as 
we may justly suppose) in reality, 
passed through the torments of the 
life of sin and passion and unbelief 
that make the hell of this world, has 
come to the antifodes of his poetical 
creation, whose way is up the toil- 
some hill of penance to the terres- 
trial paradise of pardon and peace. 
Still, as in the infernal realm, under 
the guidance of his master in song, 
Virgil, he is met by another pagan 
spirit, Cato the Suicide, of Utica, 
who teaches him the first lesson to 
be learned before the soul of man 
can enter into the penitential state— 
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and that lesson is Aumility. ‘The 
“lowly reed” wherewith Dante is in- 
structed to gird himself (v. go) is 
typical of that which He bare in his 
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hand who wore at the same time 
the crown of thorns, and who said, 
“ Tearn of me, for I am meck and low- 
ly of heart.” 


FURGATORIO. 


CANTO FIRST. 


THE little vessel of my genius now 

Hoists sail o’er better waves to follow helm, 
Turning from sea so terrible its prow : 

And I will sing now of that second realm 
Wherein are purified the souls of men 

Until of heaven they worthy shall have grown. 
But here dead poesy must rise again : 

O sacred Muses! I am now your own ; 
Nor let Calliope here fall below 

But soar to my * song! with that ancient strain 
Whereof those wretched magpies * felt the blow 

So that their hope of pardon was but vain. 


Of oriental sapphire that sweet blue 
Which overspread the beautiful serene 
Of the pure ether, far as eye could view 
To heaven’s first circle, brightened up my mien, 


Soon as I left ti 


t atmosphere of death 


Which had my heart so saddened with mine eyes: 
The beauteous planet t which gives love new breath 
With laughing light cheered all the orient skies, 

Dimming the Fishes that her escort made : 
Then, turning to my right, I stood to scan 
The southern pole, and four stars there surveyed— 
Save the first people, never seen by man. 
Heaven seemed rejoicing in their blazing rays. 
O widowed North, how much art thou bereft 
That constellation hidden from thy gaze! 
Ceasing my look, a little towards the left 
(The pole whence now the Wain had disappeared) 


* Verses 10 and 11: 

“ Soar to my song,” etc. 
‘soc or magpies,” etc. 
Ovid tells the story of the nine daughters of 
Pierus—Pierides—who challenged the Muses to 
sing, and being defeated were changed into mag- 
pies. As the Muses were also called Pierides— 


“ Dulcem quz strepitum, Pieri! temperas’’— 


a familiar verse of Horace—it has been supposed 
that the victorious Muses took the name of the 
vanquished maids. 

In this lofty invocation Dante, many times be- 
fore depressed and faltering, becomes fully con- 
scious of his powers, and, by this allusion to the 
chattering fowl of antiquity, whose successors in 


every age fret the genuine poet, gives vent to 
his native scorn for all the pretenders of his art. 
Horace, in his Ode to Calliope, 


** Descende ceelo, et dic age tibia 
Regina longum, Calliope ! melos,” 


uses the ordinary style of poetry: ** Myviv detde 
Vea”’—‘* Musa mihi causas memora’’—“ Sing, hea- 
venly Muse!” Dante is the first who boldly 
craves the goddess of epic song to be his /odlower 
— seguitando’l mio canto.” 

A curious commentator might infer from this 
how hard a step to Purgatory a nature like 
Dante’s found it to gird his spirit with that “ reed 
of humility.” 

+ + Venus. 


etc. 
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I turned, and saw an old * man all alone 
Near me, whose aspect claimed to be revered ; 
More might no father claim it of a son. 
His beard was long, and streaked, as was his hair 
Which fell in two lengths down his breast, with white. 
The rays of those four sacred splendors there 
So sprinkled o’er his countenance with light 
It seemed to me the Sun before me stood! 
And thus he spake, shaking those reverend plumes: 
Say, who are ye ’gainst the dark stream who could 
Fly, as ye have, the eternal dungeon’s glooms ? 
Who was your guide ? Who lighted you the way 
Escaping forth from that profoundest night 
Which makes the infernal valley black for aye ? 
The laws of that abyss, are they so slight ? 
Or is the purpose changed which heaven did please, 
That ye condemned approach these crags of mine ?” 
Here my lord beckoned me to bend my knees 
And brows (words adding to his touch and sign), 
Then answered thus : 


“ My will was not my guide; 
A maid from heaven besought me so to bear 
This being company that I complied. 
More of our state wouldst have me to declare, 
Thy will to gainsay, my will cannot be. 
This man hath never seen life’s closing even, 
But through his folly came so nigh to see 
That for escape but little space was given. 
Therefore was I, as I have told thee, sent 
To turn him back, and other way was none 
Save this to which my guidance I have lent. 
All the bad spirits I to him have shown, 
And purpose now revealing to him those 
Who under thee their natures purify. 
’Twere long how I have led him to disclose, 
3ut a grace aids me, granted from on high, 
To bring him thus to see thee and to hear: 
Now may it please thee, greet him fair! he goes 
In quest of Liberty—that is so dear ; 
How dear, who spurneth life for freedom knows. 
Thou know’st! who didst in Utica delight 
To die for her, doffing that vestment there 
Which at the last great day shall show so white. 
Unchanged for us th’ eternal edicts are; 
This being breathes, and Minos binds not me; 
I come from where thy Marcia’s chaste eyes shine 


* Cato of Utica. 
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Who seems in aspect still imploring thee, 

O sacred breast! that thou wilt keep her thine. 
Then for her love incline thee to our prayer ; 

Through thy seven kingdoms grant us leave to go: 
Thy grace I gratefully will tell her where 

She dwells, if thou deign mentioning below.” 


“ Marcia delighted so mine eyes above, 
When I was there ”—he answered—*“ that I gave 
Whate’er she asked me freely to her love. 
But now she dwells that side the wicked wave 
She cannot move me longer: I am stayed 
By laws which when I came thence were decreed. 
But since thou tell’st me a celestial maid 
Urges and guides thee—of fair words what need ? 
Enough her name to sanction thy demand. 
Go then! and let this being with a plain 
Smooth reed be girt, and wash with thine own hand 
His visage pure from every soil and stain: 
For, until every dimness be dispersed, 
It were not fitting to beclouded eyes 
To come before the One who sits the First 
Angel—a ministrant of Paradise. 
Round its low margent, on the yielding ooze, 
Down by the low strand where the waves have strife, 
This isle bears reeds: not any plant which grows 
Hard, or that puts forth leaf, may there have life. 
No such a stem to every stroke would bow. 
In fine, not this way look to journey back: 
The sun will show you, which is rising now, 
To take this mountain at some easier track.” 


Herewith he vanished: I straightway did rise 
Without a word, and toward my guiding One 
All closely drew, fastening on him mine eyes, 
Who thus began: “ Follow my steps, my son. 
Turn we back this way ; for this way,” he said, 
“ The shore sinks low to where its limits are.” 
Now day’s white light had quelled the morning’s red 
Which fled before it, so that from afar 
[ recognized the trembling of the main. 
Like one who turns to find a pathway lost, 
And till he find it seems to walk in vain, 
Silent that solitary plain we crossed. 
When we had comme to where the dewdrops pass 
But slowly off (by reason of the shade 
The sun resisting), on the soft small grass 
His outstretched palms my Master gently laid: 
Whence I, acquainted with his act’s intent, 
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Held up my cheeks all wet with tears to him, 
While he restored unto my face besprent 
My natural hue which Hell had made so grim. 
We came soon after to the desert shore 
Which never yet beheld a man who had 
Come back, once having crossed those waters o’er. 
Here then he girded me as Cato bade: 


O how miraculous! 


with instant growth 


Sprang up immediately another spray 
In the same spot—and of the same kind both— 
Whence he had plucked the lowly reed away. 
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Tue Bible question never certain- 
ly was in a more interesting position 
in England and America than it is 
at the present moment; never has 
the Bible been more talked of, never 
have the current English translations 
been more openly condemned and 
new versions called for. 

Now, has the term “ The Bible” 

ny definite, recognized meaning? 
Certainly. For centuries before the 
Reformation and down to the 
sent time, the books now 
1s inspired by the Latin and all Ori- 
ental churches have been recognized 
as the Bible. Before the Reforma- 
tion, these formed //e Bible, and to 
the vast majority of Christians these 
have constantly continued to be ¢he 
Bible. As to what these books are, 
the Latin Church, the Greek, Arme- 
nian, Chaldee, and other Oriental 
churches, numbering over two hun- 
dred millions, are a unit, and have 
been from time immemorial. 

But another volume comes _for- 
ward. What are its claims? The 
Reformers did not choose to accept 
as the Bible what was thus received 
by the Latin and Oriental churches, 


pre- 


received 


BIBLE. 


They wished a Bible of their own, 
and, as it was to be the ostensible 
groundwork of their experimental 
forms of Christianity, they very na- 
turally took neither ¢he Bible, nor 
the whole Bible as theretofore under- 
stood, but proceeded to make a Bi- 
ble for themselves by expurgating 
this Bible as received by the Chris- 
tian world for centuries, and thus 
made @ Bible suited to their scheme. 

They eliminated a number of 
books, and what they consented to 
receive as inspired form to this day 
the “ Protestant Bible;” but it is a 
perversion of all human language 
to call these books, or any translation 
of them, even if honestly made, “the 
Bible,” much less “ the whole Bible.” 

The Catholic Church discusses 
great questions in councils, which, re- 
garded in a merely natural view, re- 
present the faithful in all lands, and 
the accumulated learning, teaching, 
and experience of centuries. Pro- 
testantism, in taking its position as to 
the inspiration of the Scriptures, show- 
ed no such wisdom. Their canon of 
the Scriptures was not made the mat; 
ter of close study or examination by 
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any body representing the learning 
and scholarship of Protestantism. It 
wes merely the rash act of a few, ac- 
cepted gradually and enforced by 
governments, which, finding money 
in it, made Bible printing a state mo- 
ncpoly, and finally carried out in full 
ferce by the Bible societies, which 
cre neither church nor state. In 
Fngland, parliament, by establishing 
the Thirty-nine Articles, excluded from 
the Bible books then and now gene- 
rally received by Christendom, and 
this is really the highest authority for 
their rejection in English-speaking 
lands. 

Yet the fact of inspiration is one 
of terrible moment. ‘To reject as un- 
inspired what God has really inspired, 
and to reject it in the face of the 
majority of Christians of all ages, 
must be a fearful sin—a sin against 
the Holy Ghost. 

And can Americans say that par- 
liament, whose right to lay a trifling 
tax on tea they resisted unto blood, 
could be God’s messenger to men in 
this matter of inspiration ? 

This first great act of hostility to 
the Bible has not been sufficiently 
examined. It opened the door to 
the modern assaults on all revealed 
truth; for, if a few individuals were 
competent to pass on the question 
of inspiration then, every man now 
has the same right as to the remain- 
ing books, especially all Protestants, 
who claim the right of private judg- 
ment, and deny in themselves or in 
any one else infallibility on this or 
any other religious point.* 

The books recognized as inspired 
by modern Jews form the Hebrew 
Bible. The Pentateuch, Psalms, and 
Gospels recognized as holy books by 


*Since this was written, two articles have ap- 
peared by a professor in Harvard, New Eng- 
land’s greatest university, which endeavor to 
show that in the New Testament only one Gos- 
pe. and four Epistles are authentic. Is this to be 
the New England Testament ? 
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the Mohammedans form their Bible. 
The books received by Protestants 
constitute the Protestant Bible. ‘Those 
received by Catholics and Orientals, 
who form the vast majority of Chris 
tians, are ¢he Bible. 

But how came Protestantism to re- 
ject some of the books? ‘The Refor- 
mation arose in the German nations 
—the last to bow to the authority of 
the Catholic Church, the first to re- 
ject it. The old heathenism could 
not brook the yoke of Christ. Kings 
and princes, seeking to be demigods, 
wished to be supreme in church and 
state, to assume divine rights. 

Now, in the Bible as it stood, there 
was one singularly unpalatable book, 
and on the principle that 


** There is no law to say such things 
As are not pleasing to the ears of kings.” 


they determined to wuninspire it. 
How could Henry VIIL., Christian 
II., or Gustavus Vasa, or any other 
of the princes who forced their sub- 
jects out of the Catholic Church, 
allow them to regard the Book of 
Machabees as inspired? ‘There is 
no book more full of lessons for the 
last three centuries, none which day 
by day seems more typical. Anti- 
ochus assumed to be head of the 
church, and wished to make modifi- 
cations in faith and worship, and this 
book condemns him, as_ though 
kings had no such right. Those 
who were found with books of the 
old faith or observed it were put to 
death according to the edict of the 
king, and this book honors them as 
martyrs. How could English mon- 
archs, consigning to destruction eve- 
ry book connected with the ancient 
worship, tolerate such a picture? How 
could Gustavus Vasa, slaughtering 
his brave Dalecarlians, let his -fol- 
lowers read the martyrdom of the 
Machabee brothers in their Bibles ? 
A priest cries out, “ Although all na- 
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tions obey King Antiochus, so as to 
depart every man from the service 
of the law of his fathers and consent 
to hiscommandments, I and my sons 
and my brethren will obey the law of 
our fathers.” This was not language 
for the imitators of Antiochus to allow 
men to regard as inspired. 

Here, too, we see men taking up 
arms against the civil power which 
sought to force them to abandon the 
faith of their fathers, and this book 
praises them. Here we see high- 
priests leading armies, wielding tem- 
poral power, and at last encircling the 
tiara of Aaron with the crown of 
David, and coining money—a royal 
prerogative then exercised for the 
first time in Jewish history. All this 
was not to the liking of those who 
were denouncing the royalty of the 
high-priest of Christendom, and his 
temporal power and his armies, as 
something utterly at variance with 
the pontifical character. 

Nor could men who plundered the 
shrines of religion find much comfort 
in the miraculous chastisement of 
Heliodorus. 

The Book of Machabees was re- 
plete with lessons that people would 
not be slow to understand. As we 
read it now, it seem in parts a his- 
tory of a few centuries past, where 
we need but change the name of 
king and victim, to have a perfect 
picture, full of encouragement, of les- 
sons of religion and fidelity to God, 
of loyalty to the sovereign pontiff, of 
readiness to suffer loss of property, 
liberty, home, and life, rather than 
desert the faith of the fathers. 

The princes who carried out the 
Reformation naturally desired to be 
rid of such a portion of Scripture. 
Like King Joakim with the pro- 
phecy of Jeremias, they would cut it 
out and cast it into the fire. 

How was this to be done? A 
plan was ready. This book and all 
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others of the Old Testament not re- 
ceived by modern Jews in their He- 
brew Bibles, were to be discarded. 
They were stigmatized as apocry- 
phal, and that word made to bear 
the signification of fictitious, invent- 
ed, false. 

And yet what a senseless plan! 
The canon of the Hebrew Bible, as 
we have it, was the work of the 
Hebrew schools of Masora and Ba- 
bylon, which arose after the fall of 
Jerusalem, and of course after the 
establishment of the Christian church. 
They were a revival of the old He- 
brew learning as against the Helle- 
nist Jews, out of whom mainly Chris- 
tianity grew, taking what they ac- 
cepted as inspired. 

These Hebrew schools rejected all 
the writings of the Apostles and 
Evangelists and all that seemed to 
lead to them. The Book of Ecclesi- 
asticus existed in Hebrew then, as 
much if not all of it does to this 
day, and is known as Ben Sira; and 
we actually know why they rejected 
3en Sira. It was because it seemed 
to favor the doctrine of a Trinity in 
God, the same identical reason why 
they rejected Peter and Matthew, and 
John and Paul. 

And Protestantism rejects Ben 
Sira, and of course rejects it for fa- 
voring ‘Trinitarian doctrines. Did 
the Holy Ghost guide these Hebrew 
schools in rejecting himself and Christ, 
and the Gospels and Ben Sira? Be- 
fore the coming of our Lord, the 
high-priest and the Sanhedrim were 
doubtless guided by God; but who 
can pretend that, after our Lord 
founded his church and promised to 
be with it all days, God guided these 
Rabbinical schools which rejected 
the Divine Son ? 

The Bible was thus cut down, so 
far as the English are concerned, on 
the authority of two strange bodies 
to decide as to what God inspired— 
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schools of unbelieving Jews, and a 
legislative body in half a small island, 
establishing a religion that only a 
portion of the people even of that 
half-island have ever accepted. 

As to the text of the Bible, there 
was here another divergence. ‘The 
Latin patriarchate which included all 
these dissidents had from a very ear- 
ly period used a translation of the 
Scriptures made into the Latin lan- 
guage probably for the African 
churches, subsequently corrected with 
care by St. Jerome, and known as 
the Vulgate. ‘This, in daily use, and 
carefully copied for centuries, the 
Catholic Church held as authentic. 

The Reformers scouted this as a 

ranslation, and fell back on what 
they. assumed to be the original 
Hebrew and Greek. It was not 
a critical age, far from it. The 
first manuscripts that came to hand 
were printed; collation of codices, 
comparison of age, country, or excel- 
lence, were scarcely dreamed of. As 
first printed, these texts took a cer- 
tain rank and became received texts. 
These were the basis of Protestant 
translations; and yet three centuries 
of study have established two facts : 
first, that the so-called received texts 
are utterly unsafe guides, teeming 
with errors and unsustained by the 
best and earliest manuscripts ;* and, 

*“ In the fourth edition of Erasmus,’ says 
the English Bishop Ellicott, ** we really have the 
mother-text of our own Authorized Version.” 
‘“* The fourth edition of Erasmus was not,” says the 
London Spectator,‘*inany very marked degree an 
improvement on the first, and the first represented 
six months’ work of a man whose Gree& scholar- 
ship was not of the very first order, and who had 
to work with materials of inferior quality, con- 
sulting absolutely no first-class ms. (the one that 
he had at hand, the Codex Basiliensis, he did not 
use, because 7# differed so much from his own). 
It is a specimen, though, it must be allowed, an 
ex‘reme one, of the way in which the text was 
formed, that, having to supply a lacuna in the 
Book of Revelation, Erasmus translated the Vul- 
gate intoGreek. Some of these renderings seem 
still to hold their place.” “ That the ‘ Re- 
ceived Text’ has no critical value whatever is a 
fact which it requires but a most elementary 


knowledge of the case to accept.” 
Another English periodical says: ‘‘ To cite but 
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second, that the Vulgate so cavalier- 
ly discarded‘is really more in har- 
mony with the best and oldest co- 
dices known than the received Greek 
text of the New Testament; for none 
of the immense labor hitherto given 
to the Greek has been bestowed on 
the Hebrew, and we yet await any 
such succession of critical labors on the 
Old Testament as we now possess on 
the New. That such labors will sustain 
the Vulgate, there is little question. 

Recent editions of the Greek Tes- 
tament by Protestant scholars are 
curious indeed, with their critical re- 
marks, and the free use of the notes 
designating spurious or doubtful. 
And it less instructive than 
curious to see how often the readings 
followed at the Reformation in prefer- 
ence to the Vulgate are now marked 
spurious by Protestant scholars. 

Take, for instance, the spurious ver- 
sion of the Lord’s Prayer, which is not 
only retained in the Protestant Bible 
of the day, but enforced in our pub- 
lic schools on all, and for refusing to 
which Catholic children have 
been punished. Yet every critical 
Protestant scholar admits that the 
words added to the Vulgate form 
are spurious; they are so marked in 
Greek Testaments; they have been 
abandoned by the Baptists in their 
recent translation, as well as by Saw- 
yer and others who have given inde- 
pendent versions. Alford says: “We 
find absolutely no trace of it in early 
times in any family of manuscripts or 
in any expositors.” * 


is no 


say 


two instances out of a thousand, Tyndale omits 
the words ‘ of the vine’ in Rev. xiv. 18, following 
a mere typographical error of Erasmus. A like 
error of Erasmus’s second edition only (1518-19) 
led both Luther and Tyndale to substitute ‘ envy’ 
for ‘kill’ in James iv. 2; the Vulgate being cor- 
rect in both passages.” 

*The Anglican Church, ever attempting to 
compromise between truth and error, gives both 
the genuine and the spurious form in different 
parts of her Book of Common Prayer, whence it 
has been wittily remarked that an Anglican cler- 
gyman never can say the Lord’s Prayer without 
his book. 
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The so-called received text is now 
meeting the contempt it so richly de- 
serves, but it has been regarded al- 
most with idolatry. The deference 
paid to it was so great that some of 
our Catholic translators and editors 
from Challoner down have at times 
followed it in preference to the Latin 
in occasional texts, where, strangely 
enough, modern research proves that 
the ancient codices confirm the au- 
thenticity of the Vulgate. 

Protestantism mutilated the Scrip- 
tures, and in order to translate took 
up a wretched text. How did they 
translate? Starting with a new set 
of religious ideas, they translated the 
Scriptures to favor their own views. 
The translations were intended to be, 
and were, partisan documents. ‘The 
people, unable to go beyond the ver- 
nacular, took them as the very word 
of God, and to this day the transla- 
tion in their hands is looked upon as 
conclusive on all points. Thus, for 
instance, the whole idea of the Catho- 
lic orders was to be done away. The 


Greek words, érioxoroc, xpeoBirepoc, and 


C, a 


diaxovoc, aS representing three ranks 


in the clergy, had been adopted into 
Latin, and thence into modern Euro- 
pean languages, and, being words in 
constant use, got strangely altered. 
The Italian vescovo, Spanish obispo, 
French evégue, English dishop, and 
German dischoff, all sprang from efisco- 
pos. So presbytero, prete, prétre, priest, 
were modifications of the word fres- 
byteros. But these words, worked by 
the usage of centuries into the very 
fibres of the national speech and 
thought, were to be discarded, and new 
words introduced to divorce in the 
minds of the people the Catholic clergy 
from the clergy of the New Testament. 
Hence efiscopos became overseer; pres- 
byteros,elder. Deacon, in Latin minis- 
ter, in English servant, was, however, 
retained. 

But the leaders of the Reformation 
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soon found that people wished to ex- 
ercise private judgment and private 
authority too freely. Then these lea- 
ders set up a teaching body in the 
church: some wished one rank, some 
two. When they came to names, up 
springs the discarded word efiscopos 
or presbyteros, and our friends take 
as a distinctive name not Overseers- 
men and Eldermen or Aldermen, but 
Episcopalians and _ Presbyterians. 
Then came another confusion: their 
clergy adopted the general name of 
ministers, equivalent to deacons, but 
assumed to be presbyters, yet they 
had deacons or ministers and elders 
or presbyters below them. 

The word church was another to 
be abolished. It became congre- 
gation. The celibacy of the cleér- 
gy, so long a point of discipline 
in the Latin patriarchate, was to be 
refuted; so, wherever possible, the 
Greek word yivn was rendered wife, 
and texts adroitly translated so as to 
make marriage imperative. In ren- 
dering the future, sia// would be used 
to favor Calvinistic views, and so on 
from one end to the other. 

The Bible thus translated could 
not be called honest. Wickliffe be- 
gan this tampering in England, and 
the persistent efforts of his follow- 
ers to revolutionize church and state 
by means of his doctrines thus cun- 
ningly garbed in Scripture led the 
orthodox to discountenance a gene- 
ral diffusion of the Bible in English, 
even after Catholic translations had 
appeared in the languages of the na- 
tions on the Continent. In Germany, 
there were seventeen Catholic edi- 
tions of the Bible issued from the press 
between the invention of printing in 
the middle of the fifteenth century and 
Luther’s revolt in the beginning of 
the sixteenth. At an auction sale of 
incunabula not long ago in Germany, 
copies of no less than ten different 
early editions of this period were of- 
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fered. Norton, a book-dealer in New 
York, had one a few years since, 
and advertised it as Luther’s, not 
dreaming that there had been any 
German translation before Luther’s, 
and forgetting that, great an indivi- 
dual as he was, he could scarcely 
have translated the Bible and printed 
it before he was born or while he was 
at most an infant at the breast. 

The English government did not 
set up a religion that suited all: nor 
were the translations got out accept- 
able to all. Each party had its own 
pet theories to advance, and its Bible, 
chameleon-like, must take its prevail- 
ing hue from them. So there sprang 
up Tyndale’s, Coverdale’s, Crom- 
well’s, Cranmer’s, the Geneva and 
the Bishops’ Bible. 

To meet this motley array by giving 
the English Catholics a faithful ver- 
son was a serious thought with the 
persecuted clergy in England. Driv- 
en from their churches and from the 
universities, their monasteries and 
seats of learning destroyed, the pos- 
session of any book containing the 
church service being prohibited, as 
well as any upholding Catholic doc- 
trine,* that is to say, nearly all the 
writings of Christendom for fifteen 
centuries, their very lives in daily and 
hourly peril, it was not an easy mat- 
ter for the Catholic clergy of the Bri- 
tish Isles to find time or place for so 
important a work. 

At last, by the exertions of the Rev. 
William Allen, the Catholic members 
of the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge scattered over the Conti- 
nent were gathered, in 1568, at Douay, 
the university there adopting the new 
English college. This new college 
soon numbered a hundred and fifty 
persons, including eight or nine emi- 


* Every book containing any part of the church 
service was required to be destroyed ( Wilkins, 
iv. p. 38). Manuals of Epistles and Gospels as well 
as Testaments thus perished. 
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nent doctors of divinity. Gregory 
Martin, one of the original scholars 
of St. John’s College, Oxford, where 
his learning was long remembered, 
a man of rank, “of extraordinary 
modesty and moderation,” “the He- 
braist, the Grecian, the poet, the 
honor and glory of St. John’s Col- 
lege,” where for thirteen years he and 
Edmond Campian had been the clos- 
est and most inseparable of friends, 
Gregory Martin, a man singularly 
fitted for the task, at once set to work 
to translate the Bible from the Vul- 
gate into English for the use of the 
Catholics in the British Isles. Con- 
scious how much of the power ac- 
quired by the Reformation was based 
on Scriptural perversion, this step 
roused the jealous fears of the Eng- 
lish government, and steps were a 
once taken to break up an institution 
laboring to supply the English Ca- 
tholics with clergymen and to give 
them the Bible in their vernacular. 
By underhand working, the author- 
ities of Douay were induced, in 1578, 
to expel the English Catholics and 
their college, which then removed to 
Rheims, in France. 

Here Dr. Martin completed his 
translation, and his work was revis- 
ed by William, afterward Cardinal 
Allen, Richard Bristow, and John 
Reynolds. The notes to the New 
Testament are generally attributed 
to Dr. Bristow, Bristow and Martin 
being the first two priests ordained 
from the new college, so that the 
work was indeed the first-fruits of this 
college and a proof of the inherent 
vitality of the church founded by St. 
Augustine. 

But means were not as readily 
found to print the needed work. 
It at last appeared at Rheims, in 
1582. 

What times those were for Catho- 
lics history tells. Within five years, 
eighteen priests had perished by judi- 
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cial murders in England,* six bishops 
and seventy-nine priests in Ireland,t 
Elizabeth’s government making the 
celebration of Mass and the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments treason ; as 
though all the brave men who knelt 
at Mass before the fight at Cressy 
or at Agincourt were traitors to the 
king and country whose glory they 
made undying! Not only Catholic 
priests were doomed : Catholic book- 
sellers like Jenks are nailed to the 
pillory ; printers of Catholic tracts 
like Carter, those who circulated them 
like Alfield and Webley, schoolmas- 
ters like Slade and White, perish by 
the barbarous and obscene punish- 
ment of the day; hanged till nearly 
dead, then cut open, mutilated inde- 
cently, and while the whole frame 
quivered the brutal executioner would 
grope amid their vitals for the heart 
to fling it into the flames. 

Before this very volume reached 
the hands of many Catholics in Eng- 
land, Margaret Clither, a lady at 
York, was pressed to death by the 
terrible punishment, the fezne forte et 
dure, for giving hospitality to a priest. 

Such was the terrible period when 
the Rhemish Testament appeared. 

It is a book to be opened with 
reverence. We feel that it 
should be read kneeling, for it seems 
environed with the halo of the mar- 
tyred priests and laity of the British 
Isles. It impresses one with the 
sanctity of a relic. 

The original Rhemish Testament 
is a small quarto volume, with this 
title: 


ever 


“THE | NEVV TESTAMENT | or 
lesvs Curist, TRANS- | LATED FAITHFVL- 
LY INTO ENGLISH, | out of the authentical 
Latin, according to the best cor- | rected 
copies of the same, diligently conferred 
vvith | the Greeke and other editions in 
diuers langvages: Vvith | ARGUMENTs of 


*Challoner’s Missionary Priests. 
t O'Reilly, /rish Martyrs. 
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bookes and chapters, ANNoTA- | TIONs, 
and other necessarie helpes, for the better 
vnder- | standing of the text, and spe- 
cially for the discouerie of the | Corrvp- 
TIONS of diuers late translations, and for 
| cleering the ConTRovERsigs in reli- 
gion, of these daies: | IN THE ENGLISH 
COLLEGE OF RHEMES. | Psal. 118. | Da 
mihi inteliectum, & scrutabor legem tuam, 
& custodiam | illam in toto corde meo. | 
That is, | Give me vnderstanding, and 
I vvill search thy lavv, and | wvill 
keepe it vvith my vvhole hart. | S. Aug. 
tract. 2. in Epist. Joan. | Omnia que 
leguntur in Scripturis sanctis, ad instruc- 
ionem & salutem nostram intenté oportet | 
audire: maximé tamen memoria commen- 
danda sunt, que adversus Hereticos valent 
plu- | rimiim : quorum insidia, infirmiores 
guosgue & negligentiores circumuenire non 
cessant. | Thatis,| All things that are 
readde in holy Scriptures, vve must hear 
vvith great attention, to our | instruction 
and saluation ; but those things specially 
must be commended to me- | morie, 
vvhich make most against Heretikes: 
vvhose deceites cease not to cir- | cum- 
uent and beguile al the vveaker sort and 
the more negligent persons. | PRINTED 
AT RHEMES, | by Iohn Fogny. | 158:. | 
Cum PRIVILEGIO. 


On the back of the title is “‘ The 
Censure and Approbation” of the 
official ecclesiastical authorities at 
Rheims, Peter Remy, archdeacon 
and vicar-general of Rheims, Hubert 
More, dean, John le Besque, canon 
and chancellor of the academy, and 
William Balbus, professor of theolo- 
gy, permitting the printing of the 
work in these words: 


‘Whereas the authors of this version 
and edition are fully known to us as men 
of sound faith and erudition; and whereas 
others well versed in sacred theology and 
the English language have certified that 
nothing has been found in the work that 
is not conformable to the doctrine of the 
Catholic Church and to piety, or that is 
in any wise repugnant to civil power or 
tranquillity, but that all rather promotes 
true faith, the good of the state, and pro- 
bity of life and manners: relying upon 
them, we think that it may be usefully 
printed and published.” 
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This is followed by “ The Preface 
to the Reader, treating of these three 
points: of the Translation of Holy 
Scriptures into the vulgar tongues, 
and namely into English: of the 
causes vvhy this Nevv Testament is 
translated according to the auncient 
vulgar Latin text: and of the maner 
of translating the same.” 

This is an important treatise, the 
three subjects being to this day as 
vital as then. The discipline of the 
church, varying with times and cir- 
cumstances, discountenancing the ge- 
neral circulation of the Scriptures 
where evil men made them a cloak 
of malice and a means of misleading 
the ignorant and unwary, is clearly 
stated. It is no inconsistence that 
allows at one time or to some what 
is withheld at another. The physi- 
cian is not inconsistent who prohibits 
to his sick friend the hearty food or 
wine that he advised him to take free- 
ly in health. 

The argument in favor of the Vul- 
gate over the wretched received text 
of the Greek is very strongly put, 
although the more recent publication 
of the Vatican, Alexandrian, and Si- 
naite codices has in our day abso- 
lutely settled the question. As it is, 
however, it should have been retained 
to this day in all English Catholic edi- 
tions, to give all who read a concise 
argument justifying the use of the 
carefully handed down Vulgate in 
preference to a carelessly kept Greek 
text. 

The third branch of the preface 
was also important. It explained 
why certain terms, not English in 
themselves, had been retained, rather 
than paraphrased, such as Amen, Al- 
leluia, Parasceve, Pasch, Azymes, etc., 
and why certain obscure passages 
had been translated literally rather 
than paraphrased on a mere conjec- 
ture as to the real meaning of the 
sacred penman. 
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This preface is followed by “ The 
Signification or Meaning of the Num- 
bers and Marks used, etc.,” occupy- 
ing one page; by a list of books, and 
extracts from St. Augustine, Tertul- 
lian, St. Jerome, Vincent of Lerins, 
and St. Basil, on the authority, use, 
and abuse of Scripture, and on tra- 
dition. ‘This occupies three pages, 
and is followed by two devoted to 
“The Summe of the New Testament.” 

The text follows, extending from 
page 3 to page 745 inclusive. It is 
clearly printed as a paragraph Testa- 
ment, with the numbers of the verses 
on the margin, and parallel references 
beyond; and on the other side with 
occasional notes and references where 
Gospels and Epistles of Sundays and 
holidays begin. The chief annota- 
tions are printed in smaller type at 
the end of each chapter. 

The note at the end of the Apo- 
calypse, on page 745, closes with this 
touching prayer, which, when we 
remember the torrents of Catholic 
blood then poured forth in the Bri- 


tish Isles, will speak to every heart : 


“And now, O Lord Christ, most just 
and merciful, we thy poor creatures, that 
are so afflicted for confession and defence 
of the holy Catholic and Apostolic truth, 
contained in this thy sacred Book, and 
in the infallible doctrine of thy dear 
Spouse, our Mother the Church, we cry 
also unto thy Majesty with tenderness of 
our hearts unspeakable, COME, LORD 
JESUS, QUICKLY, and judge betwixt 
us and our Adversaries, and in the mean- 
time give patience, comfort, and constan- 
cy to all that suffer for thy name, and 
trust in thee. 
helper and 
Amen.” 


O Lord God, our only 


protector, tarry not long. 


The supplemental matter com- 
prises a “ Table of Epistles and Gos- 
pels,” covering nearly four pages; 
“An Ample and Particular Table 
directing the reader to all Catholike 
truthes, deduced out of the Holy 
Scriptures, and impugned by the Ad- 
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versaries,” occupying nearly twenty- 
two pages, followed by “The Expli- 
cation of certaine wordes in this trans- 
lation not familiar to the vulgar read- 
= 

This ends the volume properly, 
though there is generally an inset on 
smaller paper, “A Table of Certaine 
Places of the New Testament corrupt- 
ly translated in favour of heresies of 
these days in the English editions, es- 
pecially of the yeares 1562, 77, 79, and 
80, by order of the Books, Chapters, 
and Verses of the same,” extending 
to six pages. 

Such, in its outward guise, is this 
venerable volume, which our fathers 
in the faith welcomed with such joy, 
which they prized for all the peril that 
attended its use. This was that Ca- 
tholic Bible hid away like the priest 
and the altar-furniture in those cun- 
ningly contrived retreats; this was 
the book brought out in those days 
of deadly persecution, and read in a 
whisper to the faithful family, while 
the bloodhounds of persecution were 
around to drag to prison for pretend- 
ed civil crimes the faithful Catholic 
who read the Word of God in its pu- 
rity. 

Every copy of the book that reach- 
es our day might tell its history— 
read by the faithful Catholics of the 
British Isles at the risk of life, liberty, 
and property—Bible of our fathers, 
wrought in the day of martyrs, read 
and prized by heroic confessors. 

It should be a pride in every one 
of our Catholic institutions, and in 
the family libraries of Catholic gen- 
tlemen, to show a copy of this venera- 
ble and holy book; yet we fear there 
are few copies in the land, and it is 
in the conviction that the volume is 
unknown to the generality of our 
readers that we have somewhat mi- 
nutely described the Rhemish Testa- 
ment of 1582. 


Elizabeth had in vain endeavored 
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to prevent the appearance of this ho- 
nest translation; her law prohibited 
its introduction into England, but it 
came; and it came on the Protestant 
zealots like a thunder-clap. It was 
learned—for they could not gainsay 
the capacity of Gregory Martin—it 
was, in point of language, equal to 
the best they could show, and, what 
galled them most, it was honest, rig- 
idly, thoroughly honest. It was in- 
stantly attacked in every shape and 
form ; but, though they dared to as- 
sail it on many a pretext, none had 
the hardihood to question its honesty. 
It stands, and will ever stand, as the 
first really honest English translation 
that issued from the press. Scrivener, 
a learned Protestant writer, after go- 
ing over the whole ground, admits 
this frankly, and says: “ In justice, it 
must be observed that no case of 
wilful perversion of Scripture has ever 
been brought home to the Rhemish 
translators.” 

No harder blow was ever dealt by 
Catholics against the motley array of 
sects with which England teemed 
than this honest translation. It star- 
tled them all, and they forgot their 
differences to make common cause. 
Bishops of the Establishment joined 
with Puritans, whom they hated, to 
parry this blow. 

In 1583, Dr. William Fulke, of 
Cambridge, came out in a defence of 
the Bishops’ Bible, two years after 
one Bilson tried to answer the notes 
of the Rhemish Testament, “to shew 
that the things reformed in the Church 
of England by the laws of this Realm 
are truly Catholic, notwithstanding 
the vain shew made to the contrary 
in their late Rhemish Testament.” 
In 1588, one Wither, feeling unable 
to attack the body of the work, couch- 
ed his lance against the marginal 
notes. The same year, Dr. Edward 
Bulkeley was rash enough to come 
out in defence of the received Greek 
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text. Poor man! what would he 
think of Tauchnitz’s thousandth vol- 
ume, The New Testament. of Pro- 
testant England, with its references 
to the departures of the text from the 
best Greek manuscripts, and their 
conformity to the Vulgate ? 

The next year, Fulke came out with 
his work commonly called Fulke’s 
Confutation. 

Fulke’s title shows how weak he 
felt his cause to be by his resorting to 
false means of prejudging the case in 
the minds of his readers, meeting the 
honesty of the Rhemish doctors by 
dishonesty. 

Omitting the Title and Approbation 
of the Rhemish edition, Fulke gives 
this as his title: 


“ The text of the New Testament of Je- 
sus Christ, translated out of the vulgar 
Latin by the Papists of the traiterous Se- 
minarie at Rhemes. With arguments of 
bookes, chapters, and annotations, pre- 
tending to discover the corruptions of 
divers translations, and to clear the con- 
troversies of these dayes. Whereunto is 
added the translation out of the original 
Greeke, commonly used in the Church of 
England, with a confutation of all such 
arguments, glosses, and annotations as 
conteine manifest impietie, of heresy, trea- 
son, and slander against the Catholike 
Church of God, and the true teachers 
thereof, or the translations used in the 
Church of England; both by auctoritie 
of Holy Scriptures, and by the testimonie 
of the auncient fathers.” 


This work was reprinted in 1601 
and 1617.* 


*It was from this work that an edition of the 
Rhemish Testament was printed at New York in 
1834, although several clergymen of note among 
Protestants were so bold as to sign a certificate 
that it was reprinted from the original Rhemish 
of 1582. It is one of the greatest acts of ill faith 
that Dr. Cotton, in his Rhemes and Douay, 
covered up instead of exposing this fraud. He 
calls it distinctly ‘‘a reprint of the first edition of 
1582 ;’ yet no man was better able than himself 
to detect at a glance that it was reprinted from 
Fulke’s Confutation. No professed bibliograph- 
er of his experience could be deceived for an in- 
stant with the three books before him as he had. 
Yet so strong is party feeling that he made him- 
self an accomplice after the fact in the fraud of 
his fellow-religionists on this side of the Atlantic. 
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But this work did not altogether 
please the Puritan faction, and one 
of their champions, who preferred 
“ Geneva” to “ Bishops,” Thomas 
Cartwright, wrote a confutation, which 
did not, however, appear till 1618, 

Meanwhile the persecution had not 
relaxed ; priests fell so rapidly that 
their blood in one continuous torrent 
bedewed the British Isles, to bear 
rich fruit in the season set apart by 
the Lord of the Vineyard. Among 
the laymen who perished with their 
spiritual guides was James Duckett, 
a bookseller, whose crime was diffus- 
ing Catholic books—the infamous 
Judge Popham, after whom a fort in 
Maine is named, ordering the jury 
back when they found him “not guil- 
ty,” blood alone being sufficient to 
satisfy his fanatical cruelty. 

Verily the circulation of the Scrip- 
tures was attended with some difficul- 
ties inthose days. Yet a new edition 
of the New Testament was issued at 
Antwerp in 1600, and Catholics faced 
death in every shape to obtain these 
Testaments and read them in secret. 

Meanwhile the printing of the Old 
Testament was delayed. Dr. Cotton, 
with an unfairness that runs through 
his Rhemes and Douay, pretends a 
wonder at this delay. Yet the pre- 
face of the New ‘Testament states 
that lack of means had prevented the 
issue of the whole Bible down to 
1582. The persecution had certainly 
not improved the circumstances of 
Catholics or made it more easy to 
publish the work during the remain- 
ing years of that century or the ear- 
lier years of the seventeenth. ‘The 
case of John Towneley, of Towneley, 
in Lancashire, is not a solitary one. 
This gentleman, for professing the 
faith of Alfred, of Edward the Con- 
fessor, of the Black Prince, and of 
Henry V., was imprisoned successive- 
ly in nine different prisons, and com- 
pelled to pay fine after fine, till, in 
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1601, they had exacted from him 
above five thousand pounds. 

Nor was the college left in peace 
at Rheims. The French government 
no longer offered it an asylum, and 
the institution, in 1597, returned to 
Douay. These changes, of course, 
embarrassed them, and prevented any 
important work like the printing of 
the Bible. But the time came at last. 

In 1609, the first volume of the 
Old Testament appeared with this 
title : 


“Tue | HOLIE BIBLE | FAIrurviiy 
TRANS- | LATED INTO ENGLISH, | ovT of 
THE AVTHENTICAL | LATIN. | Diligently 
conferred with the Hebrew, Greeke, | and 
other Editions in diuers languages. | With 
| ARGVMENTS of the Bookes and Chap- 
| ANNOTATIONS: TABLES: and other 
helpes, | for better understanding of the text : 
for discouerie of | CORRVPTIONS in some 
late translations: and | for clearing Con- 
TROVERSIES 7” Religion. | By the ENGLISH 
CottecEof Doway.| Haurietis aguas in 

mdio de fontibus Saluatoris. 


ters: 


Isaize 12. 


You shal draw waters in ioy out of the 


Sauiours fountaines: | Printed at Doway 
by LAURENCE KELLAM, | at the signe of the 
holie Lambe. | M.Dc.Ix.” 

On the back of this title is an ap- 
probation by three professors and 
doctors of theology of Douay Uni- 
versity. Then comes a preface 

“To the Right Welbeloved English 
Reader Grace and Glorie in Iesvs Christ, 
Everlasting. At last through Gods 
goodnes (most dearly beloued) we send 
you here the greater part of the Old Tes- 
tament: as long since you receiued the 
New; faithfully translated into English. 
The residue is in hand to be finished: and 
your therof shal not now (God 
prospering our intention be long frus- 
trate. As for the impediments, which hith- 
erto have hindered this vvorke, they al 
proceded (as manie do know) of one ge- 
neral cause, our poore estate in banish- 
ment. Wherin expecting better meanes, 
greater difficulties rather ensued. Neuer- 
theless, you wil hereby the more per- 
ceiue our feruent good wil, euer to serue 
you, in that we haue brought forth this 
Tome, in these hardest times, of aboue 


desire 
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fourtie yeares, since this College was most 
happely begune (anno 1568).” 


The preface then proceeds to dis- 
cuss * Why and how it is allowed to 
have holie Scriptures in vulgar ton- 
gues.” The Vulgate is again defended. 
Of the translation now given, it says: 
“Those that translated it about thirtie 
years since, were wel knowen to the 
world, to have bene excellent in the 
tongues, sincere men and great Di- 
uines.” As in the meantime the edi- 
tions of the Vulgate issued under Six- 
tus V. and Clement VII. had appear- 
ed, they note, “ For which cause we 
have again conferred this English 
translation and conformed it to the 
most perfect Latin edition.” 

The use of certain Hebrew and 
Greek terms is again defended; and 
they make a strong point against the 
new English words introduced by the 
Reformers, which require explanation 
as much as the original terms if re- 
tained. “It more importeth, that no- 
thing be wittingly and falsely trans- 
lated for aduantage of doctrine in 
matter of faith, Wherein as we dare 
boldly avouch the sinceritie of this 
Translation, and that nothing is here 
vntruly or obscurely donne of pur- 
pose in fauour of Catholique Roman 
Religion, so we cannot but complaine, 
and challenge English Protestantes, 
for corrupting the text contrary to the 
Hebrew and Greke, which they pro- 
fesse to translate, for the more shew 
and mainteyning of their peculiar 
opinions against Catholiques.” 

It then concludes with a touching 
address to all that understand Eng- 
lish, encouraging the Catholics amid 
their persecutions, trials, and suffer- 
ings, and inviting the others to return: 
“ Attend to your saluation -dearest 
countriemen. You that are farre of 
draw nere, put on Christ. And you 
that are within Christs fold kepe your 
standing, persevere in him to the 
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end. His grace dwel and remain in 
you, that glorious crownes may be 
giuen you. Amen.” 

This preface, dated the Octave of 
All Saintes, 1609, covers twelve pages ; 
The Summe and Partition of the 
Holie Bible, The Summe of the Old 
Testament, Of Moses the author of 
the first five bookes, make four; The 
Argument of the Booke of Genesis, 
two. 

Then comes the text, paged 1 to 
1114 to the end of Job, after which is 
a page “To the Cvrteovs Reader.” 

The arrangement of the Testament 
is followed, the numbers of the verses 
being in one margin, and notes in the 
other; but there is no rule beyond the 
numbers, and no parallel references. 

There are occasional notes in the 
margin, with references to the use of 
portions in the Church service, but 
the mass of the annotations is given 
at the end of each chapter. 

The next year, with a title differing 
only in date, appeared the second 
tome of the Old ‘Testament. 

On the back of the title the Appro- 
bation was repeated. Then followed 
Proemial Annotations upon the Booke 
of Psalms, pp. 3-14. Text, 15-1071, 
including the Prayer of Manasses and 
the second and third Books of Esdras. 
1072, Table of Epistles; 1073-1096, 
An Historical Table; 1097-1123, “A 
particular Table of the most principal 
things ;” 1124 is an Approbation of 


three English theologians, all formerly 
connected with Douay College, John 
Wright, Dean of Courtray, Matthew 
Kellison, Professor at Rheims, and 
William Harison ; 1125, Errata. 


The last note on the 
ends in these words: 


Machabees 


“But.we who by Gods great goodness 
haue passed now to the end of this Eng- 
lish Old Testament iustly fearing, that 
we haue not worthily discharged so greata 
worke ; and in no wise presuming that we 
haue auoided al errors, as wel of doctrine 
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as historie: much more we acknowlege 
that our stile is rude and vnpolished. 
And therefore we necessarily and with al 
hvmilitie craue pardon of God, and al his 
glorious Sainctes. Likewise of the Church 
militant, and particularly of you, right wel 
beloued English readers; to whom as at 
the beginning we directed and dedicated 
these our endeuoures: so to you we offer 
the rest of our laboures, euen to the end 
of our liues: in our B. Sauiour 
Christ, to whom be al praise and glorie. 
Amen.” 


lesys 


The great work of the illustrious 
Gregory Martin was thus printed at 
last. The Old Testament as issued 
was revised by Dr. Thomas Worth- 
ington, who was president of Douay 
College from 1599 to 1613, and the 
Annotations and Tables are said to 
have been written by him.* 

The translator may have lived to 
see the New Testament in print, but 
even that is doubtful, as he died in 
the same year that it appeared, Oc- 
tober 28, 1582. But of this great 
man who thus gave them a learned 
and needed translation of the Bible, 
English-speaking Catholics have lost 


* To show how general a misapprehension ex- 
ists even among Catholics in regard to the Eng- 
lish Catholic Bibles, we give the following ff 
a speech of Daniel O’Connell, Dec. 4, 1817: 

*“Queen Mary of Scotland had active parti- 
sans, who thought it would forward their purpose 
to translate the Bible, and add to it these obnox- 
ious notes (the Rhemish notes), But very shortly 
after the establishment of the College of Douay 
this Rhemish edition was condemned by all t 
doctors of that ir tution, who, at the same time, 
called for and received the aid of the Scotch and 
Irish colleges. The book was thus suppressed, 
and an edition of the Bible with notes was pub 
lished at Douay, which has been ever 
adopted by the Catholic Church, so that they 1 
only condemned and suppressed the Rhen 
edition, but they published an edition with not 
to which no objection has been or could 
urged.” 

Almost every line contains 
Rhemish Testament and Douay Bible I 
translated by the same man, Gregory Martin: 
there was no Rhemish Bible ; the Rhemis! 
tion was not condemned at Douay, but rey 
in 1600, 1612, 1633, almost unaltered. 
no trace of any calling in the aid of Sx 
Irish colleges. The book w 
no edition of the whole Bible 
Douay, and what was publ 
Testament, has been only once rey 
and cannot be said to be adopted. 


an error, 
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all remembrance. His very grave is 
unknown. No monument expresses 
our sense of obligation and respect 
to Dr. Gregory Martin. Of his life, I 
find little. A volume of the writings 
of the martyred Campian has a letter 
addressed to Dr. Martin, showing the 
long and earnest friendship between 
them, and from it we infer that Mar- 
tin wrote to Campian in Ireland to 
urge him to join them at Douay; as 
he had previously, when in some way 
connected with the English court, 
written to Campian, apparently be- 
fore his conversion, exhorting him 
not to accept any ecclesiastical dig- 
nity, undoubtedly referring to the 
Established Church, in which Cam- 
pian had actually received deacon- 
ship. And it is clear that Dr. Mar- 
tin contributed in no small degree to 
form those illustrious missionaries who 
went forth from Douay and Rheims 
to keep the faith alive in their native 
land, worthy followers of St. Ger- 
manus and St. Augustine. 

The Old Testament evoked no 
controversy in England. In spite 
of all the confutations, answers, and 
arguments issued against the Rhem- 
ish Testament, the leaders of English 
Protestantism had convinced neith- 
er the public nor themselves. The 
work of Gregory Martin was a terri- 
ble blow: it was truth holding up 
her mirror to error. They felt at last 
that something must be done. To 
give a really honest translation was 
scarcely possible, so much of their 
structure was reared on mistransla- 
tions or misconceptions carefully fos- 
tered by all their systems and teach- 
ing. The question was: How far 
dare we be honest? This led to the 
appointment of a body of translators, 
who took in hand all the editions 
from Tyndale down, and going over 
the whole carefully, steadily using 
the labors of Dr. Martin, the Rhemes 
Douay Bible, and frequently adopt- 
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ing its renderings, both as correct 
translation and as idiomatic English, 
in preference to those of any of the 
previous translations. This is clear, 
for they waited for the Old Testa- 
ment to appear at Douay, and when 
that too reached their hands in 1609 
and 1610, and Gregory Martin’s 
whole labor was before them, they in 
1611 brought out a new translation 
of the Bible, and dedicated in a strain 
of fulsome panegyric and disgusting 
adulation to a profligate king. 

This edition is the one known as 
the King James Bible, or the “ Au- 
thorized Version,” and which, modi- 
fied in parts and misprinted in others, 
is now generally used in England, 
and this country, after being razeed 
by the Bible societies. 

Men talk now of this version al- 
most as if it had been handed by 
an angel to James I., as if all Pro- 
testant England hailed it with joy 
and adopted it. Yet this is one of 
the many errors of the day. The 
book pleased few. The sturdy old 
adherents of the Church of Eng- 
land clung to the Bishops’ Bible; the 
whole Puritan faction, daily gaining 
strength, clung even more resolutely 
to their Geneva Bibles; the King 
James Bible was at first taken up 
only by the rufflers of the court. 

It is ludicrous to hear declaimers 
now talking of this Bible as that used 
by Cromwell and his Puritan follow- 
ers, or by the Pilgrim Fathers of New 
England, when in fact they loathed 
and scorned it as a weak device of 
the prelatical malignants. Crom- 
well’s Soldier’s Pocket Bible, which 
after years of search was at last 
found by the late George Livermore, 
of Cambridge, proved to be a series 
of texts drawn from the Geneva Bi- 
ble; and, after Mr. Livermore had re- 
printed it, one of the tract societies 
here very comically got out an edi- 
tion giving the texts from the King 
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James Version, and yet putting it 
forth as Cromwell’s, making him fa- 
ther in death what he loathed in 
life ! 

The reader may ask how the 
change came about which made this 
the only current Protestant version. 
The King James Version gradually 
supplanted the Bishops’ Bible, and 
became the Episcopal, as the Geneva 
was the more distinctly Calvinist, ver- 
sion ; but the printing was so careless 
that all editions swarmed with errors. 
Writers tell of one Bible that had 
several thousand errors, and there is 
an amusing story of a bishop on his 
way to preach buying a pocket Bible, 
and, on opening it in his pulpit, find- 
ing to his horror that his text was 
missing. Things came indeed to 
such a pass that after the Restoration 
the printing of the Bible was made 
a state monopoly, and, as the Puritans 
‘and their ideas were very little re- 
garded, only the King James Bible 
was printed. Then, as no other could 
be issued, the various sects made a 
virtue of necessity, took up with it, 
and now we find the descendants of 
the Puritans clinging to it, and de- 
claiming about it as though it were 
really that prized by their ancestors, 
instead of being one they detested. 

Though not made in its renderings 
so completely Calvinist as to please 
the ultra followers of that reformer, 
James’s laws and education were suf- 
ficiently Calvinistic to give the new 
Bible a thoroughly Calvinistic tinge. 

jut all English Protestants did not 
embrace these views. The High 
Church party on the one side, the 
Baptists and at a later day the Me- 
thodists, in their contests and contro- 
versies found that they had to fall 
back from the Bible as it was to the 
original texts, and murmurs loud and 
deep have constantly prevailed against 
the version as unfair, and made with 
a view to uphold one set of Protes- 
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tant opinions by straining the mean- 
ing of texts, by the sly introduction 
of occasional words, and by giving 
words which were broader or nar- 
rower in their meaning than the ori- 
ginal term. 

But as the version continued to be 
printed by the English government, 
“allowed to be read in churches,” 
no general attempt at its reformation 
was made. Insensibly, however, de- 
viations and misprints crept in, alte- 
rations were made, nobody knows 
by whom, and the ordinary reader 
will find in his Webster’s Dictionary 
a list of some of these alterations, 
made by nobody knows whom. 

Among the famous misprints of 
the Protestant Bible is the phrase 
which has now become proverbial, 
“Strain at a gnat, and swallow a ca- 
mel.” Yet the original is very clear 
and it should be as in our Catholic 
Bibles, “ Strain out a gnat,” the allu- 
sion being to the extreme care of the 
Pharisees, who strained their water 
for fear of contracting uncleanness 
by swallowing any gnat or other in- 
sect ; but as “ strain at” made sense, 
though a different sense, it has been 
printed so time and again. 

Within a few years, movements be- 
gan in this country looking to a re- 
vision of this King James Bible, and 
the matter has actually been taken 
up, as we shall see further on, in the 
British Parliament, and in one of the 
Convocations of the Church of Eng- 
land. 

But the King James Bible, in so 
far as it was an improvement on the 
previous Protestant versions, in so 
far as it abandoned some of the most 
unwarranted perversions, was due to 
the noble Catholic version, for which 
we are indebted to the English Col- 
lege founded originally at Douay, 
but sojourning for a time at Rheims. 

In the lull of the persecution in 
England between 1618 and 1641—a 
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period of twenty-three years, in which 
only one priest was hanged and quar- 
tered—the Catholics contrived to issue 
a new edition of the Bible, this time in 
France. ‘The English Catholic Bible 
was thus for the first time reprinted 
entire at Rouen, in 1633-5, by John 
Cousturier, in three quarto volumes, 
like the original. The edition, like 
those previously issued, was probably 
quite large, and was apparently all 
that it was possible to introduce into 
the British territory for nearly a cen- 
tury; there being, so far as we know,* 
during the seventeenth century, no 
other edition of any part of the Bi- 
ble besides those now mentioned, 
except a pocket edition of the New 
Testament, issued at Antwerp in 1621, 
and the portions in the prayer-books 
and books of devotion. 

Doctor Cotton expresses great as- 
tonishment at this apparent neglect 
to supply the English Catholics with 
Bibles, but the matter explains itself. 
Does any one suppose that a book- 
seller could have sent over a case of 
Bibles to another bookseller 
or to a Catholic priest in England 
to sell or distribute ? Every one is 
aware that the circulation of that Bi- 
ble was a penal offence, that the co- 
pies that got into England were 
smuggled in one by one. When 
persecution was hot, a year might 
pass without its being possible to get 
a single copy in. Hence the copies 
that did get beyond the English fron- 


these 


* Some other edition may have been issued; 
for, after all, it is not conclusive proof to the con- 
trary that Dr. Cotton found none and bibliogra- 
phers know none. I have an edition of Dr. Wi- 
tham’s New Testament that Cotton was notaware 
of, and the original edition of Blyth’s Penitential 
Psalms, which he never met. 
Carey’s quarto Bible of 1790. Indeed,when I called 
the attention of bibliographers here to it,theycould 
not believe its existence. Mr. Livermore would 
not admit it till I sent my copy to Cambridge for 
him to examine the paper, type, etc., and satisfy 
himself that it was really American. This of 
course was before Dr. O'Callaghan, in his List 
of Editions, gave the full history of Carey’s Ca- 
tholic Bible of 1790. I subsequently procured a 
copy for Dr. Cotton at his request. 


He knew nothing of 
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tiers were treasured as gold; they 
were carefully used and kept in fa- 
milies from father to son. The Ca- 
tholic body did not increase during 
those terrible days, and to many the 
Latin was always more full of unc- 
tion than any translation into mo- 
dern speech. So rigidly was this 
war on Catholic literature carried on 
that, according to Thomas Hearne, 
the antiquarian, Archbishop Laud, 
in 1636 or 1637, had a Catholic 
edition of the Jntroduction to a De- 
vout Life, by St. Francis, de Sales, 
“about eleven or twelve hundred 
copies, seized, and caused them to be 
burnt publicly in Smithfield.” Had 
he, or those who subsequently sent 
him to the block, got hold of an 
edition of the Douay Bible, they 
would have treated it in the same 
way, and consumed it as completely 
as the Bible Society did the large ba- 
lance of Catholic Bibles and Testa- 
ments in French, Spanish, and Por- 
tuguese which they once disposed of 
as Laud did of the Devout Life. 

The days of the Commonwealth 
were dark days indeed for the Catho- 
lics of England and Ireland. There 
could be little thought in them of 
printing a Bible. Run through the 
list of martyrs in Challoner and 
O'Reilly, see the long list of confis- 
cated Catholic estates, and even Dr. 
Cotton might cease to wonder why 
the Catholics did not print an edi- 
tion of the Bible then. It is 
strange that he did not wonder why 
they did not then sing High Mass 
every Sunday in Westminster Abbey, 
which was certainly built for Catho- 
lic worship by Catholics. 

If we asked Archbishop Plunkett 
on his scaffold in Tyburn, in the reign 
of Charles II., we should learn that 
Catholics had some little difficulties 
in that reign; and under James the 
time was too brief to admit of any 
great work; and his fall led to 
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new penal laws, and even greater se- 
verity. 

Meanwhile, a new system of tactics 
was taken up, and the Douay version 
was steadily decried as antiquated, 
un-English, accompanied by notes of 
undue severity, as though the victims 
of the infamous English persecution 
were obliged to invent virtues for men 
that made no pretence of any.* Gra- 
dually, however, this told, and Ca- 
tholics began to think that Gregory 
Martin’s translation might be greatly 
bettered. In this they made a most 
unfortunate mistake, so far as prac- 
tical results have shown. Martin’s 
translation is terse, close, vigorous, 
grand old English of the ‘very best 
era of English literature ; coeval with 
Shakespeare, Bacon, Ben Jonson, 
Spenser, and with the King James 
Bible, that is not regarded as anti- 
quated or obsolete. 

Some even now speak as though 
Martin and his associates residing on 
the Continent became un-English ; but 
this is a fallacy. These gentlemen 
lived secluded in their colleges, using 
their own language, and having little 
intercourse with the people of the 
country in which they resided. No 
man can read the works of Gregory 
Martin, Cardinal Allen, Bristowe, or 
Parsons, and deny that they are pure, 
idiomatic, forcible English. 
lay wasa great admirer of Parsons, and 
advised the reading of his tracts, es- 
pecially those against Lord Coke, as 
specimens of pure, forcible, vigorous 
English and vigorous argument. It 
is a mere delusion to talk of the Eng- 
lish of these men as Frenchified or 
Flemingized or Italianized. Despite 
the learning and position of those 
wh.o have seemed to countenance this 

* The severity of the notes in the Rhemes- 
Douay Bible comes with a good grace from ad- 
mirers of Tyndale, whose edition of the Penta- 
teuch is so coarse, so gross, and so outrageous 


that an attempt to reprint it recently in England 
was abandoned. 


we 
Macau- 
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view, it is apparently based on the 
idea that the Bibles we now use are 
uniform, and that the version is Gre- 
gory Martin’s, while it in fact is not 
his atall. Cardinal Wiseman, in one 
of his noble essays, has deplored this 
yielding to Protestant prejudice so 
far as to abandon a really grand and 
noble translation. Of all the attempts 
made to modernize it or improve it 
by borrowing from the King James, 
not one has suited the capricious taste 
of amendment, till at last every Ca- 
tholic Bible is a version by itself, so 
different are they from one another. 
The title-pages are delusive. They 
profess to give the Bible as published 
at Rheims and Douay, and many of 
our people undoubtedly suppose that 
that is actually what they have in 
their hands, while in point of fact 
we suppose not one in a hundred, we 
might almost say one in a thousand, 
of our English-speaking Catholics 
ever saw or read a page of the genu- 
ine Rhemes-Douay Bible. 

The late learned and truly grea 
Archbishop Kenrick in his version 
thus moderately gives the objections 
raised to Gregory Martin’s translation: 

‘“‘ Although I cannot agree with Geddes, 
who characterizes the Rhemish version 
as ‘barbarous,’ I will not deny that the 
scrupulous adherence of the translators 
to the letter of the Vulgate in rendering 
the names of places and persons, and 
their desire to retain Hebrew and Greek 
words which had been preserved in the 
Latin, and their study to express the La- 
tin words by corresponding terms of Latin 
origin, rather than to draw ‘from the wells 
of English undefiled, detracted much 
from the perspicuity and beauty of their 
version. 

In an article like this, a general de- 
fence of the original edition cannot 
be attempted. On the first point 
here made—the names of places and 
persons, Dr. Martin is uniform, and 
the Protestant Bible is not. Martin 
has Noe, Eliseus, Elias, etc., through- 
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out; the Protestant version has these 
same names in the New Testament, 
but in the Old calls these personages 
Noah, Elisha, Elijah. Archbishop 
Kenrick attempted a medium, and his 
names have not been generally adopt- 
ed. The retaining of Hebrew and 
Greek words where the Latin trans- 
jation adopted them seems well- 
founded. The Protestant version 
translated Pass Over where we have 
kept the Hebrew word Pasch, but as 
now pronounced, Passéver, it has ac- 
tually lost its original meaning, and 
requires explanation just as much as 
Pasch, which all recognize as the 
root of Paschal. Protestants took 
from us the Greek names of the Old 
Testament books, without transla- 
ting them, as well as circumci- 
sion and uncircumcision, baptism, 
crucify, neophyte, and in any work 
Bible will call the 

rachma, as the Rhemists do, but 
vere they render it penny, and 
hus keep the name of an English 
oin in the Bible. Martin’s retaining 


our Saviour’s 


1 


but the coin 


men, in style, rathe 
than giving “verily” or “ alleluia,” 
or “ praise ye the Lord,” 
no justification. 


tent 


LCill 


now needs 
As a test of the ex- 
to which the Rhemists indulged 
in neologisms by introducing new 
words made from Greek or Latin, it 
is curious to run through the list 
which they give and explain. 
Abstracted, acquisition, advent, 
adulterating, allegory, amen, anathe- 
na, given under the letter 4, certain- 
Agnition 
has not been adopted, nor archisyna- 


7 
i 
} 
| 


y are intelligible enough. 


gogue, though it is as clear as “ rul- 
er of the synagogue.” Assist they use 
in the sense in which our careless Ca- 
tholic translators from the French use 
it when they talk of “assisting at 
Grand Mass” to mean in plain Eng- 
lish “hear a High Mass.” Assump- 
tion they use with a peculiar meaning, 
and “ azymes” for unleavened bread. 


” 
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Yet, as leaven has yielded to yeast 
and baking-powders, “leaven and un- 
leavened” have now to be explained 
to the young. And still this letter is 
really a sample of the whole alphabet. 

Parasceve is, in the Protestant Bi- 
ble, preparation, with of the Sabbath 
introduced to explain it, although St. 
Mark defines the term as a technical 
one. Yet the Greek Church adopted 
the word for Good-Friday, and then 
for Friday as a day of the week; and 
not only this, but has made it a com- 
mon baptismal name for girls in Greece 
to this day. 

Impious, impiety, are used by Mar- 
tin where the Protestant has ungodly, 
ungodliness, words which have really 
become obsolete. 

Comparing a chapter at random, 
the Latin words will be found about 
the same in the King James and Mar- 
tin’s, and far more numerous in our 
modern Catholic Bibles than in either. 
Stopping to look where the Bibles are 
open, I findin the King James “ prae- 
torium” where Martin has “ court of 
the palace,” and 
where he has “ wicked,” “ compel” 
where Martin has “ forced,” while he 
has “ Calvary” where they give “a 


skull.” 


“ transgressors ” 


They have “ received ” where 
he reads “took;” but then he has 
“ divided” where they say “ parted.” 
They translate: “ The superscription 
of his accusation was written over,” 
He has: “ The title of his cause was 
superscribed.” 

It is admitted that Dr. Challoner 
weakened Martin’s style by avoiding 
inversions and inserting unnecessary 
qualifying particles. He really wea- 
kened it also by introducing Latiniz- 
ed words, and the common charge, 
if examined, will be found to bear on 
his version rather than on that of 
Gregory Martin; and as he wrote in 
about the worst period of English lit- 
erature, his style lacks all the purity, 
force, and vigor of the Elizabethan 
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age. Hence, as English merely, his 
Bible, even as he gave it, is far infe- 
rior to Gregory Martin’s, which stands 
to this day without a rival as the fin- 
est English version of the Vulgate 
text. 

Hence the reverence due to the 
original edition, which for purposes 
of comparison, if not out of respect 
for it as a relic of the days of perse- 
cution, should, as we have said, be 
found in all our great institutions, as 
well as in private libraries of any size, 
until it is, as we soon hope to see it, 
reprinted. 

The fact is that the expulsion of 
James II. and his setting up of 
shadowy court at St. Germain’s, 
where he conferred titles of nobility 
and gathered around him his exiled 
followers and secret adherents who 
stole over from England, led to a 
change of taste among Catholics. 
These nobles and gentlemen entered 
into the military service ; their daugh- 
ters and sons were educated in French 
colleges and convents; they soon be- 
came to a great extent French, and 
the clergy in the English, Irish, and 
Scotch colleges on the Continent, in 
constant intercourse with them, be- 
came less English in speech. ‘These 
gentlemen were certainly superior in 
culture to those of the same rank in 
England, but they, as intercourse be- 
came less difficult, helped the down- 
ward tendency of the language even 
in England. 

Early in the eighteenth century, 
when Shakespeare was looked upon 
as rather barbarous, Gregory Mar- 
tin’s English was out of fashion. The 
first who attempted to modernize 
the Catholic version was Cornelius 
Nary, a secular priest of Dublin, 
who, in 1718, issued a New Testa- 
ment, giving this as his reason: 


** We have no Catholick Translation of 
the Scripture in the English Tongue but 
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the Doway Bible and the Rhemish Testa- 
ment, which have been done now more 
than an Hundred Years since; the Lan- 
guage whereof is so old, the words in many 
places so obsolete, the Orthography so 
bad, and the translation so very literal, 
that in a number of places it is unintelli- 
gible, and all over so grating to the Ears 
of such as are accustomed to speak, in 
a manner, another Language, that most 
People will not be at the pains of reading 
them. Besides they are so bulky that 
they cannot be conveniently carried about 
for publick Devotion, and so scarce and 
dear, that the generality of the People 
neither have, nor can procure them for 
their private Use.” 


Except in occasional passages, Dr. 
Nary does not depart from Martin’s 
translation as much as some of our 
recent editions, and his notes are 
brief; but though some copies bear 
the date of 1719, there seems to have 
been really but one edition, and it is 
an extremely scarce book, “ scarcer 
and dearer” than the Rhemish Tes- 
tament. It did not meet general 
acceptance, and was not generally 
adopted as a standard. 

The attempt, however, must have 
done service so far as it went, and it 
roused Douay College to revive its 
Biblical labors. In 1730, Dr. Rob- 
ert Witham, of Douay College, issued 
a New Testament, in two volumes, 
under the title “ Annotations on the 
New Testament of Christ,” 
adopting this title evidently to avoid 
English laws, and not, as Cotton 
would have us think, from any regu- 
Jation in the church. In his preface, 
he admits the necessity of the work, 
and, speaking of the Rhemish and 
Douay version, says, “ What chiefly 
makes that edition seem so obscure 
at present, and scarce intelligible is, 
the difference of the English tongue, 
as it was spoken at that time, ahd as 
it is now chang’d and refin’d, so that 
many words and expressions 
are become obsolete and no longer 
in use.” 


Jesus 
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He criticises some of Nary’s ren- 
derings, especially where in doubt- 
ful passages he followed the King 
James, and his work came before the 
Catholic public with the approbations, 
among others, of Richard Challoner 
and Father Pacificus Baker. Though 
Witham’s New Testament reached 
a second edition in 1733,* it did not 
so supply the want as to meet a gene- 
ral approval. 

Accordingly in 1738, apparently 
to meet the wishes of those who pre- 
ferred Martin’s, an edition was print- 
ed in a fine folio volume, with the 
orthography modernized and some 
few alterations in the text and notes. 
From a remark in Dr. Barnard’s 
Life of Challoner, this edition was 
evidently due to him and to the Rev. 
Francis Blyth, a Discalced Carmelite, 
whose paraphrase of the seven Peni- 
tential Psalms was so popular in the 
last century. 

Dr. Challoner then, aware of the 
wishes of the great majority of English- 
speaking Catholics, set to work to give 
a new version of the Bible, with few 
notes, suited to the times, and the text 
in language no longer obsolete or 
harsh. He issueda New Testamentin 
1748, and the whole Bible in 1750, his 
New Testament being revised and 
amended in occasional cases. 

This is properly Challoner’s trans- 
lation. It was accepted as a whole, 
but every new edition, while profess- 
ing externally to be Challoner’s, 
showed alterations, changes, and 
omissions, so many and so varying 
that no two Catholic Bibles or Testa- 
ments in the English language read 
precisely alike. Cardinal Wiseman 


* Dr. Cotton represents it as merely that of 
1730 with new title-pages. It is an entirely dif- 
ferent edition, printed clearly in England, 
while the former may have been printed on the 
Continent. The second volume in the edition of 
1730 has 536 pages, Errata one page, and two 
pages of approbations; that of 1733 has 541 pages 
no Errata, the approbations all on one pag 
then the Index, 1-6. 
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remarks: “ To call it any longer the 
Douay or Rhemish version is an 
abuse of terms. It has been altered 
and modified, till scarcely any verse 
remains as it was originally publish- 
ed, and, so far as simplicity and 
energy of style are concerned, the 
changes are in general for the worse. 
It had been well if Dr. Challoner’s 
alterations had given stability to the 
text and formed a standard.” These 
alterations began in Challoner’s life- 
time, without his consent and to his 
great regret. In 1752, an edition of 
his Testament appeared, the editor 
of which seemed to have tried to 
make it as near King James’s as pos- 
sible; and, strange as it may appear, 
this singular edition, varying, as Dr. 
Cotton assures us, in more than 
two thousand places from Challoner’s 
edition of 1750, has been twice re- 
printed in this country, with, of course, 
additional modifications. 

But these changes were not all. 
“ The mass of typographical errors to 
be found in some editions,” says Car- 
dinal Wiseman, “is quite frightful.” 
In point of fact, then, we have nei- 
ther the Douay Bible nor Challo- 
ner’s Bible in the current editions, 
and no one knows whose we have. 
The evil is a great one. Archbishop 
Kenrick endeavored to meet the 
want by a new translation, but with 
all his Biblical and theological learn- 
ing his edition has not met such favor 
as to ensure its adoption even jn this 
country. It was put forward as an 
essay in a limited edition, and is not 
in a shape for general use. 

There seems no alternative but to 
go back and modernize Dr. Martin’s, 
and print it correctly by the Vulgate, 
or to reprint as accurately Challoner’s 
edition of 1750. 

No greater service could be ren- 
dered than to give Gregory Martin’s 
translation with modern spelling, with 
or without the Latin. It is to be hoped 
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that such a work will yet appear, the 
notes published separately, or replac- 
ed by a few, as required by the regu- 
lations. 

We Catholics have actually no 
standard English Bible ;* and as no 
particular edition is made compulsory 
on any, we are not likely to make 
the attempt to force any on our fel- 
low-citizens against their will, although 
ours all follow pretty correct texts, 
and are not liable to the charge of 
putting forward passages admitted to 
be spurious. 

Based on a wretched text, translat- 
ed to suit a purpose, the King James 
Bible has been frequently changed 
by unwarranted and unauthorized 
parties. It has been asserted and 
never denied that no edition of the 
present century or the last was com- 
pared closely with the original trans- 
lation adopted in the reign of King 
James, and which alone can have 
such theological support as an act 
of parliament is capable of giving. 
Whether in the first printing this was 
strictly followed is even uncertain. 

The first movement on any consi- 
derable scale to secure for Protes- 
tants a fair translation of anything 
like a critical text was that which 
was inaugurated by the Baptists in 
this country, and led to the American 
Bible Union. They had long object- 
ed to the retention of “ baptize ” 
and “ baptism,” against which, indeed, 
the argument was as strong as against 
“ priest” and “ bishop ;” and then the 
frequent need of resorting to the ori- 
ginals to show the bias in the King 
James translation induced them to 
project a new translation. 


* It is an impression with some that the Douay 
Bible was approved at Rome; this is an error. 
Rome does not give any approbation to verna- 
cular versions, the decision as to them in point of 
orthodoxy, fidelity, and purity of language being 
left to the bishop in whose diocese the volume 
appears. Hence the wide latitude for various 
versions, and the corresponding difficulty of 
making any one edition a standard. 





The movement led to an effort 
which was eminently wise in its ma- 
nagement. The translation was com- 
mitted to men fitted for the work by 
study ; every critical aid to ensure a 
correct text was obtained; and as 
the work progressed, a periodical pub- 
lication gave the proposed version, 
with explanatory and defensive notes. 
This enabled them to have the opin- 
ions, arguments, and advice of scho- 
lars in all parts before the text of 
any one book was definitively settled 
upon. Funds were collected, but 
the expense was great, and, as other 
Protestant bodies gave little aid, the 
work languished, and during the war 
was almost if not entirely suspended. 
The New Testament has, however, 
been completed and issued in popu- 
lar form, and is creditable to their 
learning and fairness. 

Recently the necessity of a revision 
of the King James has come to be 
admitted very generally. It has been 
taken up in Parliament, where no- 
thing positive was done. ‘Then it 
was taken up in the Convocation of 
the Province of Canterbury, where 
the impetuous Dr. Ellicott, Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol, supported 
by the Bishop of Winchester, too 
adroit a man to sustain him under 
any opposition, has precipitated the 
work in a strangely rash manner. 
The Convocation of York has de- 
clined to join; the Scotch and 
Irish Episcopacy hold aloof; the 
Colonial Episcopal churches take no 
part. It is impossible, then, for them 
to give more than an essay, which is 
likely to fall dead. The only good 
result that can follow will be a prac- 
tical and general system of revision. 
It should include at least all branches 
of the Anglican Church ; to expect 
it to include all forms of Protestant- 
ism is hardly possible; but even this 
must be attempted, or the new trans- 
lation, if merely a Church of Eng- 
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land one, will never be generally ac- 
cepted in this country as against pre- 
judice, long usage, and stereotype- 
plates. 

The only system open is to form a 
body of learned men of all denomi- 
nations, either as translators or revis- 
ers, and, adopting the plan of the 
American Bible Union, issue a publi- 
cation giving the original text, the 
old version, and proposed reading, 
with a discussion of the text and the 
This, submitted to the theo- 
logical seminaries where the English 
language is used, will draw out opin- 
ions, on the discussion of which a 
final text may be adopted. 

But they should begin by being 
consistent, and discuss the canon of 
Scriptures first, and reject the Gos- 
pels on the authority of the Hebrew 
schools, or restore Ben Sira in spite 
of them. The Vatican Council, in 
the name of the Catholic millions, is 
reaffirming the inspiration of all the 


version. 


hurch has so long regarded as in- 


red. Is Protestantism to go on 
tigmatizing books as uninspired, and 
that without examination ? 

Difficulties arise at once; but as 
to the worthlessness of the received 
Greek text, the Saturday Review 


Says: 


“The bishop cannot (as which of us 
can?) accept the received Greek text as 
resting on any authority adequate to coun- 
terbalance the researches of modern criti- 
cism, and the united testimony of the 
great uncial manuscripts ; to the last dis- 
covered of which, the Sinaitic, about which 
he once seemed doubtful, he now accords 
his full adherence.” 

Who should make the new trans- 
ation seems to be a question of diffi- 
culty. The Atheneum says: 


“We differ from the opinion of Dr. 
Ellicott as to the best body for conducting 
a contemplated revision. A Royal Com- 
mission, nominated by the crown, or by 
Parliament acting under the Crown, 
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would be the most competent, impartial, 
and acceptable council for a national 
work. Dr. Ellicott, true to the instincts 
of his order, rightly supposes that a Royal 
Commission would be constructed on the 
principle of including all representative 
men who had any sufficient claim to scho- 
larship, and would therefore produce a 
‘representative version’—a thing he dis- 
likes. How that version could be inferior 
to one representing orthodox ecclesias- 
tics, 7.c. a narrow representative one, it 
is difficult to see.” 

But are the Protestants in the 
United States disposed to take this 
view ? Is the English Bible merely 
national, to be directed and managed 
by the English crown or an English 
Convocation? Even English dissen- 
ters will be loth to admit the autho- 
rity of either. 

The Sfectator also discusses the 
matter, and makes admissions rather 
damaging to the common version: 
but it too has no thought of what an 
English writer has called “ Greater 
Britain,” the countries in which Eng- 
lish is the spoken language, and to 
whose population that of England 
proper must in a few years be a com- 
parative trifle : 

“In the first place, it may be safely as- 
serted that no possible translation would 
satisfy everybody. In the next place, it 
may be regarded as almost certain that a 
revised translation, executed by a Royal 
Commission, would be far more likely to 
satisfy reasonable persons and the public 
generally than one appearing under any 
other auspices. And thirdly, an experi 
mental version by a Convocation com- 
mittee may prove very embarrassing. It 
is quite certain to be more correct than 
the present version, but it may not be so 
good as it might be The public and the 
civil authority may be puzzled whether to 
accept it or reject it, and may not impro- 
bably end in accepting it with a sense of 
dissatisfaction.” 


There are other difficulties in the 
matter which it will require some 
skill to overcome. The Woman taken 
in adultery, for instance, must be re- 
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tained on the authority of the Vul- 
gate, if retained at all. The fact that 
it is wanting in the best Greek codi- 
ces will otherwise exclude it. Then, 
too, the text of the Three Witnesses 
can scarcely be retained except on 
the authority of the Vulgate. 


When we are likely to have the 
revised King James, it is therefore 
impossible to say; but the grand fact 
is admitted that the Protestant Bible 
needs revision, in its basis, the text, 
and in its form. 





DION AND THE SIBYLS. 


A CLASSIC, CHRISTIAN NOVEL. 


BY MILES GERALD KEON, COLONIAL SECRETARY, BERMUDA, AUTHOR OF 
“HARDING THE MONEY-SPINNER,” ETC. 


CHAPTER III. 


“We have made more than fifty 
miles, and the pursuers do not ap- 
pear,” said Paulus. 

Longinus was holding for his supe- 
rior the bridle of the famous horse of 
which Tiberius Czesar had made a 
present to the breaker of him. Che- 
rias and Thellus were standing on 
each side of our youth, who had dis- 
mounted ; and all three, shading their 
eyes with their hands from a dazzling 
Italian moon at full, were looking 
along the straight backward road. 
Two wagons were in front, or be- 
hind them, as they now stood watch- 
ing; the soldiers had unharnessed the 
six horses of one of them—that in 
the rear—upon which the heavy iron 
chest was borne, and were letting 
them drink from a roadside spring ; 
the other wagon, drawn also by six 
horses, and laden with corn-bags, and 
hay at the bottom, and various pack- 
ages and soldiers’ cumber above, was 
moving forward at a walk, conduct- 
ed by two soldiers, who rode the two 
horses in the middle. 

High banks on each hand lined 
at that point the Roman road, which 


led to the north-east of Italy, and 
these banks were densely clothed 
with copse-wood, which in certain 
places thickened into an impenetra- 
ble jungle. 

“Do any of you see anything ?” 
inquired Paulus, when he found no 
one disposed to answer his remark. 

A few moments of silent watching 
followed, when Longinus, the decu- 
rion, said: “I see nothing, centurion; 
but I ear something—the distant 
beat of hoofs upon this hard and 
echoing road.” 

Paulus at once cried to the men 
conducting the hay-wagon in front 
(that is, behind them, as they then 
were facing round) to drive forward 
steadily, but to take care not to blow 
the horses until followed by the rear- 
ward wagon, when they were to rush 
forward at the top of their speed, 
and to continue at that pace. He 
next ordered the two soldiers who 
were giving water to the horses of 
the other wagon in the rear, in 
which was the chest, to reharness 
them quickly, and as soon as a body 
of mounted men should appear on 
the road behind, and should have 
them plainly in sight—but not sooner 
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—to push their horses into a gallop, 
yet to make sure of not gaining upon 
the wagon in front, but, beginning 
as late as possible, to continue their 
gallop only about a thousand paces, 
and then to walk. Lastly, he turned 
to the six remaining soldiers, and 
bade them draw their short swords, 
loosen their shields, and prepare for 
action. Upon which he clapped his 
hand upon the emerald hilt of his own 
very differently-shaped weapon, whip- 
ped it out of the scabbard, and, spring- 
ing into the ephippia upon the back 
of Sejanus (or, more properly, of the 
Sejan steed), he said: 

“Thellus, stand upon my right 
hand, a little further, so as to give 
me room; my weapon is made for 
cutting as wellas thrusting. Cheerias 
and Longinus, stay on my left hand. 
Let us see whether we can keep this 
narrow road awhile against all who 
may come.” 

By this time the clatter from the 
south-west of galloping hoofs upon the 
hard road had become audible to all. 

“ Legionaries of the fourth centu- 
ria!” cried Paulus, turning round, 
“away from the road into the brush- 
wood on either hand, three each side. 
Get before us, as we face now, a few 
yards,” 

The Roman legionaries vanished 
silently to execute this order, and 
crept through the copse on either 
hand of the highway. Meantime 
the hay-wagon trotted steadily for- 
ward, and the other remained sta- 
tionary, ready for an apparently pan- 
ic-stricken gallop. 

Presently came forward, with rat- 
tle of hoofs and clang of metal, and 
with the play of the moonlight upon 
armor, a column of mounted men, 
every one of whom had on his face 
a linen mask—not the mask used in 
comedies. The column filled the 
width of the road. Fronting them 
like a statue, in the middle of the 
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way, stood the colossal chestnut horse, 
and like a statue sat young Paulus 
on his back. 

The riders pulled hard and stopped 
a few yards from him, when their 
leader called out: 

“Young centurion, no affectation 
or hypocrisy is required. Eleazar has 
—perish my tongue! I was going 
to say that I know you to be a youth 
of precocious prudence. It is best 
to speak out what we mean and what 
we want. You are conveying a large 
treasure to the army in Venetia; we 
must have every sesterce of it.” 

Paulus looked, and saw that the 
wagon laden with the iron chest had 
just departed in well-acted terror at a 
gallop. 

“ Take it, then,” saidhe. “ We have 
been careful and sparing of the horses, 
and it is only now we have pushed 
them into a gallop; and I entertain 
a hope that we shall hold you at bay 
so long upon this road that the chest 
will have reached Germanicus Czesar 
before you—Il am wrong: I mean to 
leave you here upon the ground— 
before your followers, I say, can ac- 
complish two-thirds of the distance.” 

“Demented youth!” replied the 
other, “ why resist without the hope 
of success? We are ten to one. We 
can, besides, send men into the copse 
on each side of the road, and ina 
moment they will be in your rear.” 

“You fifty men on the right,” 
cried Paulus, “and you fifty on the 
left, select three of your best javelin 
throwers each side, and, after I have 
ridden back from the midst of yonder 
gang, give them a sample of what 
you can do.” 

He made his horse bound as he 
faced the column between Thellus, 
on the one hand, and Cheerias and 
Longinus, on the other. 

“ Now,” said he, shaking his long 
rapier aloft, “I have a great mind to 
ride through the whole of you and 
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back again for the mere sport of it. 
Your horses are like cats compared 
to mine ; you are only fourteen. deep, 
and the beast that bears me, even 
if mortally wounded, would trample 
down fifty of you in file before he 
dropped.” 

The leader of the pursuing band 
was a shrewd man. After a mo- 
ment’s consultation with the persons 
on either side of him, he said: 

“It is a bold idea, young centu- 
rion. If it deceived us, you could 
march away unattacked. But we 
counted you leaving Rome; we know 
for certain that you were only four- 
teen men, all told; we have a post 
of two men more than forty miles 
ahead of you, who would have return- 
ed and joined us if any reinforcement 
had met or was coming to meet you. 
We seriously mean to have yonder 
treasure, therefore listen to good 
sense. You might kill and wound a 
few of us, but not a man of your own 
party would survive, and we should 
get the chest afterward all the same 
You will lose your life, yet not save 
the treasure. That will not be dis 
interestedness, but madness.” 

“In answer to that,” said Paulus. 
who had no objection to prolong the 
parley, “I must remind you of your 
own singular disinterestedness. You 
will lose your own life in order that 
those behind you may enjoy the 
money. You must love them more 
than you love yourself; for I swear 
to you that, if it comes to violence, 
not a sesterce in the chest will yov, 
at least, receive. The dead divide 
no booty. If you have authority, 
then, over your followers, order them 
back, and begone yourself.” 

At these words, a cry arose from 
the crew of desperate men behind: 

“No orders for us; we are all 
equals here!” . And one voice add- 
ed: “It will be no bad thing if some 
of us do get killed; those who sur- 


vive will each have more of the mo- 
ney.” And a loud laugh greeted this 
sally. 

Paulus hesitated. A downright 
wish to fight, and a strong repug- 
nance to obey even in appearance 
mandates such as theirs, yielded, 
however, to prudence, and to the 
conviction that the proper moment 
for a struggle would come only when 
the robbers should attempt, if they 
should attempt this at all, to take the 
wagon containing the hay (wherein 
the treasure was concealed) as well 
as that which carried the iron 
chest filled with stones, to which 
they were welcome. Having there- 
fore played out his little comedy, he 
now said: 

“ Had I not a message of vital 
importance to give to Germanicus 
Cesar, which forbids me to throw 
away my life till I have fulfilled the 
errand, I would rather be slain where 
we stand than comply. But I call 
upon you, Thellus, and you, Longi- 
nus and Cherias, to bear witness 
that we yield only to overwhelming 
and irresistible odds. ‘Ten men can- 
not withstand seventy. Be pleased 
to move aside, and let these riders 
come forward. I will gallop on with 
them and overtake the chest. Bring 
with you the legionaries in the copse 
after us, and follow ata fast run. We 
may need you after all, should these 
new friends prove too unreasona- 
ble.” 

“We sha’n’t prove unreasonable. 
You pay us too well for that,” retort- 
ed the leader of the robbers. 

Meanwhile, Thellus, Cheerias, and 
Longinus had stepped to the side of 
the road, and Paulus had turned his 
horse round. He forthwith rode off 
at a furious gallop, which soon left 
far behind him the cloud of straining 
pursuers. 

“ Was not that neatly done ?” said 
Thellus in a low voice to Cherias. 
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«{ did not think our chick-chick was 
such a play-actor.” 

“He is a splendid lad,” said the 
centurion. But come, no time is 
to be lost; these villains may want 
to take both the wagons, and we 
must all die on the road,rather. Iam 
in command, I think. Legionaries, 
come down from the copse, and fol- 
low us at a run.” 

And the three friends, with the 
six legionaries behind them, started 
at a sort of sling-trot, which every 
Roman soldier was obliged to prac- 
tise in the various gymnasiums at- 
tached to the Roman camps. 

Considerably more than a thou- 
sand paces forward, they heard an 
uproar of voices, and saw the free- 
booters in the act of turning the wa- 
gon which contained the iron chest. 
The other wagon was far in front, 
nearly out of sight indeed; and, as 
they afterwards learnt, would by this 
time have been so altogether, only 
for the restiveness of one of the 
horses, which had cost the drivers 
several minutes. 

Paulus had a design in galloping 
so furiously, and obtaining so great 
a lead of the freebooters. The mo- 
ment he overtook the drivers of the 
rearward van, who, according to 
orders, were now going at a walk, 
he directed them to cut the traces, to 
set free two of the horses, and then to 
ride forward on two of the remaining 
horses, and join the escort of the 
other vehicle. This measure had 
several effects: first, there would be 
a fresh delay occasioned, and each 
delay increased the distance which 
was now growing between the pur- 
suers and the treasure ; secondly, the 
escort, and, if requisite, the locomo- 
tive power immediately attached to 
the gold, would be increased ; third- 
ly, the vehicle containing the chest 
needed six, or at the least four, of those 
small horses, to be drawn with any- 
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thing like the speed indispensable to 
the safety of the plunderers, none of 
whom, until they had deliberated, 
would be likely to part with their 
own steeds, considering the chance 
of pursuit, er the chance that their 
accomplices might leave them be- 
hind, and divide the treasure with- 
out them. But a far more impor- 
tant effect than any of these was 
contemplated by Paulus in the whole 
operation of separating his two vehi- 
cles, and this effect soon appeared. 
When Cherias, Longinus, and Thel- 
lus, with the six legionaries, came up, 
they found the robbers in great dis- 
order and uproar, endeavoring to 
turn the wagon, nearly half of them 
having dismounted, and working with 
their own hands. Paulus, on his tall 
steed, was conspicuous a little beyond 
the further verge of the crowd,and was 
holding an angry dispute with the chief 
who had first addressed him. 

“ You looked so formidable,” said 
he, in a low voice and with a haugh- 
ty smile, “as you came thundering 
after me along the road, that I do 
not at all wonder the two soldiers 
should have sought their safety in 
flight, and, in order that they might 
fly effectually, should have taken the 
two horses with them.” 

“That one, at all events,” said the 
other, “ which you are riding, must 
be instantly harnessed.” 

“We must mend these traces as 
best we can.” 

“ Here’s another set of traces in 
the cart itself!” shouted one of the 
robbers. 

“ Good!” said the leader. “Some 
two or three of us must harness our 
our own horses to the vehicle, be- 
sides yonder chestnut steed. We 
can ride them all the same. No man 
need walk, for ¢hat. Now, my mas- 
ter,” added he, turning once more to 
Paulus, “dismount, and give me the 
key of this chest.” 
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“The key is not in my possession,” 
replied Paulus; “but I can tell you 
where it is.” 

“ Where, then? and quickly!” 

“ Please to remember,” said Pau- 
lus, “ that you have obtained posses- 
sion of that chest by convention, by 
agreement. We might have made 
you pay a dear price for it. There- 
fore, before I tell you where the key 
is, let my men pass. It was to spare 
them that I gave up the chest.” 

“ By all the gods!” cried the lead- 
er furiously, “they shall never pass 
till we know where the key is! It 
would take many strong men hours 
of hard work to break open this box 
with crowbars, or cut it with steel 
saws.” 

Paulus perceived that Cheerias and 
the two decurions, followed by the 
six soldiers, had quietly and swiftly 
sprung into the copse which still lin- 
ed the road, and were working their 
way round to where he rode. 

He said, “A good locksmith in 
Rome would soon make you a key.” 

“ Are you courting a needless 
death ?” roared the other. “I am 
very likely to let a Roman locksmith 
see this! Once and for all, where is 
the key ?” 

By this time, some of the freeboot- 
ers, who had ridden after and caught 
the two stray horses, had harnessed 
these and two of their own to the 
wagon, and the two men who had 
parted with their own had now mount- 
ed the leaders. One of them here 
called out, “‘ Cut him down, if he don’t 
tell us where to find the key. We 
may have troops upon us before we 
can take this money to a safe place 
and divide it.” 

Paulus made his horse bound a few 
paces away. Cheerias and his com- 
panions sprang into the road, and 
passing Paulus, who had faced round 
again toward the robbers, resumed at 
his command their vigorous slinging 


run along the high-road in the original 
direction of the march. 

“‘ Listen to me,” cried Paulus to the 
robbers. “Time is more precious to 
you than you are aware. My men 
are now safe, and I'll tell you where 
the key is. But, first, let me advise 
those of you who drive the wagon 
to move on with it fast; and, if they 
can leave some of their comrades be- 
hind, they will evidently have more 
of what is in the box to divide among 
themselves. On the other hand, any 
of you who may wish to abandon his 
share in the box has only to come 
out here after me, and so lose the 
brief time of security. If no more 
than ¢hree of you come out at once, 
some of them will doubtless lose 
something else besides time; if any 
greater number come, let them catch 
me.” 

Cries of “ The key! the key!” in- 
terrupted him. 

“ The key of that chest,” he resum- 
ed, “is lying as far as I could fling it 
in the forest on the roadside either to 
the right or to the left, not fifty miles 
from Rome. Farewell!” 

As he said this in a loud voice, he 
slowly turned Sejanus, and trotted 
him in pursuit of his running com- 
panions. Some of the robbers believ- 
ed they could find the key upon his 
person. A shower of javelins follow- 
ed him, all of which, except three, 
missed. One glanced against the 
back of his helmet; two others stuck 
in the small rings of a steel shirt. At 
the same time, the rattle of hoofs be- 
hind warned him that he was _ pur- 
sued. He turned half-round on his 
saddle-cloths, exclaiming as he in- 
creased his pace, “ Right! Lose your 
part in yonder box, which is even 
now trotting off. Come with me, my 
masters, and let the others have the 
chest. Come along!” 

They did not mean to take this ad- 
vice, however much they would have 
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desired to punish him for his trick re- 
specting the key, as well as for his de- 
fiant and jeering tone. In spite of 
momentary anger, the great majority 
of the freebooters were in excellent 
humor and the wildest spirits. Their 
work had been short; their success, 
as they supposed, perfect ; and there 
was money enough now in their pos- 
session to give them more than the 
value of twelve hundred pounds ster- 
ling each. ‘The great majority of 
them, in fact, felt literally unable to 
tear themselves away from the iron 
box, containing twelve millions of 
sesterces; and this division of their 
number, and consequent diminution 
of their combatant power, were the 
very objects which Paulus had had 
in view when separating by so wide 
an interval his two vehicles. Had it 
become necessary to defend the one 
in advance, he felt sanguine and even 
certain that he should have had only 
a part of the enemy to resist, and 
even this part would not long con- 
tinue an attack which might give 
their accomplices time to divide the 
spoil in their absence. 

Five men, however, among whom 
was their leader, had dashed forth 
from the mass of riders to wreak the 
anger of the moment upon the scoffer. 

Paulus, going at an easy canter, 
his face turned back, saw that they 
were not coming on abreast, their 
chief being the best mounted, and the 
four others straggling after him as if 
in a race. He pressed Sejanus for 
about a hundred and fifty yards, and, 
finding now that there was a sufficient 
interval between the leading pursuer 
and his followers, pulled up abruptly, 
and wheeled round. 

“T have no need and no wish,” he 
cried, as his long rapier flashed above 
his charger’s head in a wide lateral 
sweep from left to right, “to take 
your life, but you shall carry a mark- 
ed face to your grave !” 
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It was not a very violent cut, but 
measured with great exactness, and 
delivered with half-force. ‘There was 
blood on the three-edged sword as it 
came away. The man yelled. The 
next pursuer pulled up in haste to let 
the third join him ; and in the mean- 
time Paulus, who had passed the lead- 
ing robber on that gentleman’s right 
hand, now made a curve across the 
whole road in returning, and flew by 
him at full speed on the opposite side, 
where the poor caitiff would have had 
to strike or thrust across his own bri- 
dle. He made an awkward attempt 
to do the former, but was, of course, 
short of his chastiser, who continued 
his course until he overtook Cassius 
Cheerias and the others, still running 
steadily along the road. 

Here, looking back, he perceived 
that his pursuers had given up the 
chase, and were using their best speed 
to rejoin the main body, who (some 
before and some behind the precious 
van) could be seen travelling away 
in the distance at a vigorous trot. 

“Stop a moment,” cried Paulus. 
dismounting ; “ take breath now.” 

And Cherias, the two decurions. 
and the soldiers all stopped, and ga- 
thered round the young centurion. 
The four officers burst simultaneous- 
ly into a hearty laugh, and their mirth 
rather surprised the grim legionaries, 
who conceived that to have just losi 
twelve million sesterces of military 
pay was no laughing matter. 

While Thellus picked out of our 
hero’s shoulders the two javelins still 
sticking in the steel shirt, he said in 
a low voice : 

“Young master and friend, had 
you not better ride forward fast ? It 
is not well to leave those weighty 
corn-bags too long in the charge of 
common soldiers.” 

“ You are right, my friend. I will 
do so. Cherias, I must overtake 
thé other vehicle. Bring all our 
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friends here quickly after me. Fel- 
low-soldiers, you must sustain your 
severe pace for a few hours or so 
longer. Atevery milestone you must 
change the run to a quick walk until 
quite in breath again.” 

And remounting, he galloped for- 
ward. It was in a part of the road 
perfectly level with the land around, 
under bright starlight, the moon hav- 
ing set, that he came up with the 
four soldiers who were escorting the 
baggage-cart. They were halting. 
The linch-pin of one of the front 
wheels had given way, the wheel 
had wobbled off the axletree, and the 
legionaries were even then busy in 
endeavoring to manufacture a tem- 
porary fastening. In other respects 
all was not well. Two of the horses 
had fallen lame. To maintain a 
forced pace was no longer possible. 
When the wheel had been replaced 
in a rude fashion, Paulus directed 
his men to move forward gently at a 
walk, until they should be rejoined 
by the nine others belonging to their 
little expedition; and while riding 
quietly in their rear, and affecting 
to hum an air of music which was 
then popular in Greece, and used to 
be played by ladies upon the seven- 
stringed lyre, he considered, with no 
little anxiety and carefulness, was it 
possible that the freebooters should 
find out the contents of the strong 
box, and return in pursuit ? 

First, it was certain that they 
would not go all the way back to 
Rome; they would not dare to take 
their cumbrous and conspicuous prize 
into the city at all. They must al- 
ready have halted ; and it was likely 
that, making their way off the high- 
road into the forest, they would have 
deposited the chest in some safe dell 
or dingle. Secondly, however, it was 
not probable they could open the 
chest by any forcible means for many 
hours. This thought wasa relief. But 








suddenly an alarming idea occurred 
to him. Eleazar had betrayed him; 
would not Eleazar be sufficiently 
cunning to anticipate—not perhaps 
the removal of the money out of 
the chest, but the easy and obvious 
artifice of concealing the key? The 
delay which could be caused by the 
want of a key might enable a well- 
mounted rider to fetch from the rear- 
guard of Germanicus’s army a strong 
escort, and to lead it back in time 
to recover the booty; and might 
not Eleazar possess a duplicate key? 
Might he not have followed his ac- 
complices, and, meeting them on their 
return, have produced the means 
which they desired but lacked of 
opening the box? Then would a 
discovery be made which would con- 
vince the band that Paulus retained 
the treasure still ; they would remem- 
ber there was a second wagon; they 
would follow him again ; he had not 
yet made a hundred miles, and now, 
with these lame horses, he could no 
longer fly fast. His difficulties, risks, 
and responsibilities became so acute- 
ly painful to the young man, that he 
clinched his hands involuntarily and 
groaned aloud. 

After a time, looking back along the 
road, he saw Cheerias and the others 
in the distance following swiftly. 
He turned his horse round, and 
awaited them. There were some 
wines and other provisions in the 
cart, and he determined to call a 
halt, afford his men the refreshments 
which their severe exertions had ren- 
dered so needful, and consult with 
his three friends. 

Distributing to the legionaries bread, 
meat, and wine, he ordered them to 
give the horses a feed of corn in nose- 
bags, and then to go back along the 
road, beyond hearing; to keep at- 
tentive watch for any sign of pursuit ; 
to take a repast, and to rest until fur- 
ther orders. 
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When these things had been done, 
and when the soldiers were out of 
hearing, our youth and his three 
companions took their seats upon the 
corn-bags in the wagon; and while 
eating some bread and meat and 
grapes, and passing round a horn of 
wine, Paulus laid the subject of his 
anxiety the others. They 
agreed with him as to the gravity of 
the disastrous possibility impending 
over them; and Longinus, who was 
very modest, seeing that neither 
Cherias nor Thellus proffered a word, 


} 
said : 


before 


“Centurions, we left Rome, you 
know, by the Via Nomentana; we 
have made about a hundred thousand 
paces; we are now not far from the 
Lake Thrasymene, of evil fame. I 
know this country well. Not six 
hundred paces from the road, on 
the right hand, there is‘an ancient 
bosky dingle or hollow. It was, I 
think, formerly a quarry, from which 
many thousand paces of this very 
road were paved. It is now lined all 

and brushwood. 
I recommend that we take the wa- 
gon through the fields into that dell, 
where it will remain concealed com- 
pletely, as it will be much below the 
level of the surrounding country. 
At the brink of the dell we can un- 
harness the horses, which some of 
the men can mount and ride off upon. 
There are provisions enough for three 
or four days for three of us. We 
will let the wagon roll down to a 
ledge in the concave of the dingle. 
The centurion Cheerias, Thellus, and 
myself will remain on guard, and 
lead the forester’s life for a day or 
two or three. You, who are so well 
mounted, can ride as fast as possible 
to the camp of Germanicus, near 
Forum Allieni, and bring back a suf- 
ficient escort, say fifty men, and we 
will await your return.” 
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“You have touched it with the 
point of a needle,” cried Paulus. 

“Tt is good advice,” added Che- 
rias, “in substance. But wehad better 
notleave wheel-marks through the fields. 
Let us ourselves carry the corn-bags, 
as weil as the provisions, into the 
dell. Let the wagon, the weight of 
which will be enormously lightened 
after the coin is removed, proceed 
forward. The horses can then bear 
it swiftly; and all the ten soldiers 
can have a conveyance, two on 
horseback, eight in the wagon; the 
two lame horses can be led by the 
mounted men; all six beasts will 
thus be preserved for future use. I 
don’t like, when in war, losing an 
ass, or even the ear of an ass, that I 
can save.” 

‘ Nevertheless,” returned Paulus, 
“we must not separate the convey- 
ance too far from what it has to con- 
vey. Yours be the task of obliterat- 
ing the wheel-marks, not all the way 
to the dell, but near the road. I 
may be able to bring back soldiers, 
yet not to bring another wagon. 
Therefore we will forthwith carry 
Longinus’s plan into effect. It is im- 
possible to say how soon it might be 
too late.” 

Without calling to the soldiers, 
who were a hundred yards off in 
their rear, and were enjoying their 
supper, Paulus tied his horse’s head 
to a tree, and, with the vigorous help 
of his three companions, soon saw 
removed into the dingle, to which 
Longinus led the way, the wagon 
and the whole of the treasure con- 
cealed in the tightly-strapped corn- 
bags. 

At the brink of the hollow, Paulus 
had unharnessed the -horses, and led 
them back to the road. He now 
summoned the ten legionaries, told 
them to ride in turn, four at a time, 
for some miles, leading the lame 
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horses. They were then to tether 
the animals where there was good 
grass, some fifty yards from the road- 
side, and continue their own march 
on foot to Cortona, and there they 
were to wait until they heard from 
him again. 

They set forth obediently at a good 
round pace. But Paulus, on his mighty 
steed, which was now fed and refresh- 
ed, was to follow and to pass them, 
and was to be the first messenger of 
the emergency. Nevertheless, he 
could not yet move nor tear himself 
away. He looked in the direction 
of the dell, where all was quiet and 
nothing visible. He looked forward, 
where he saw his men fast disappear- 
ing in the uncertain starlight. He 
looked back, where he could hear 
and see nothing but the dim land- 
scape, nothing but physical nature. 
At last, with a deep breath, he poised 
himself well upon the back of Sejanus, 
shook the reins over the brute’s pow- 
erful neck, and departed. ‘The horse, 
as if he understood the long and hea- 
vy strain that was to be put upon his 
resources, seemed to exercise a sort 
of economy, and, without bounding 
into the full fury of his speed, settled 
down into a long and steady stride 
which soon carried him abreast of 
the legionaries. Paulus here drew 
reins, and said: 

“You can tether the horses here- 
abouts, and leave them to graze. 
Then come on at a good pace, my 
men; there may be pursuers behind. 
I ride forward on purpose to bring 
help back. Halt at Cortona; apply 
at the Questor for your lodgings and 
subsistence, and on my return from 
Ferrara, I will pick you up.” 

And he went forward at an easy 
canter, with the dark waters of Thra- 
symene upon his left hand. Corto- 
na was considerably to the left of 
the straight line as the crow flies; 
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but, taking this direction, he calculat- 
ed upon striking the Apennine chain, 
where there was an easy pass, fami- 
liar to him since early boyhood from 
the military lectures of his father, 
who used to point out to the child 
upon a diagram the exact spot, be- 
yond Fiesole and near Pistoia, where 
Hannibal had led his army across 
those mountains. He therefore held 
on, within Etruria, passed through 
Florence, where but few persons were 
yet out of bed; left Fiesole on his 
right, and reached Pistoia a little af- 
ternoon. He had spared his charg- 
er; and he performed the eighty 
miles from a point somewhat below 
Lake Thrasymene in about seven 
hours. Here he halted to give both 
himself and his beast refreshments 
and some two hours of rest. He then 
passed the mountains, and rode off 
to the north-east, by Claterva and 
Bologna, along the road to Ferrara. 





CHAPTER IV. 


No sooner was the protection of 
her son Paulus’s presence removed 
than the Lady Aglais determined to 
avail herself of the cordial hospitali- 
ty and opportune retreat which had 
been proffered to her and to Agatha 
by their aged kinsman, Marcus Le- 
pidus A®milius, who was now living 
in such systematic obscurity, although 
his energy had once stridden abreast 
of gigantic enterprises, and had shar- 
ed, with two rivals only, the domin- 
ion of the world. 

Aglais, with the aid of Crispus and 
Crispina, took her plans to escape 
notice, and to leave no trace of her 
destination when she should have de- 
parted from the inn. Yet, in spite 
of the astuteness of the Greek lady 
and the prudence of her allies, events 
proved that both an enemy and a 
friend respectively had been playing 
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a far deeper game against her and 
in defence of her. 

The distinguished soldier and still 
extant author, who, as the reader 
will remember, secured the wander- 
ers a reception in ‘Crispus’s inn the 
night of their arrival, had once after- 
ward called upon them. During 
that visit Aglais could not fail to be 
struck by something unusually ardent 
(for so self-possessed and courtly a 
person as Velleius Paterculus) in the 
tone of his inquiries after Agatha’s 
health and spirits. 

Now, the evening before the in- 
tended departure of the ladies to Mar- 
cus’s castle, Crispina entered their sit- 
ing-room, and brought a request from 
he military tribune in question that 
hey would favor him with a short 
interview. Crispina was ordered to 
show him the way to their apartments ; 
and in a few minutes he entered, 
holding his military casque in his left 
hand, and bowing low. 


t 
t 
t 


The door 
ing closed, Velleius having taken a 
eat, and a few courteous inquiries 

' the usual sort having been inter- 

hanged, he said: 

“So you would leave us to-mor- 
row?” 

They were very much surprised. 
He smiled, and continued: 

“You have good cause to change 
your residence ; andif you could reach 
the ex-triumvir’s castle at Monte Cir- 
cello, without the positive certainty 
existing that you had taken refuge 
there, the place has hiding resources 
which would, I think, frustrate any 
direct search after you or after your 
lovely daughter. Once, during the 
civil wars, your brother-in-law, Mar- 
cus Lepidus, successfully eluded pur- 
suit in the same immense edifice, 
It is the work of a Greck architect. 
and is a masterpiece of structural in- 
genuity. The whole building, at the 
time to which I allude, was methodi- 
cally searched; an account was ren- 
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dered of every cubic foot within it, 
under it, and around it, but the 
triumvir was not discovered, and, 
when times had mended, he nego- 
tiated for his own permanent immu- 
nity and security. If you were once 
within those walls, while any doubt 
remained whether you had fled, I 
should feel no further anxiety for you, 
lady, or for this fair damsel.” And 
he bowed gravely to Agatha. 

After musing a little, Agatha said: 
“You fill me with astonishment, and 
make me acquainted with new alarms. 
Why should we not reach Circello ? 
And why should not that home shel- 
ter us? What, too, have we done?” 

“You cannot,” replied Paterculus 
slowly, “mistake the only end I have 
in view, if I am forced to alarm 
you. I am ready to do much, and, 
believe me, to hazard not a little, for 
your safety. You would not have 
arrived at Monte Circello at all, had 
I left you to execute your plans. You 
would have been waylaid.” 

“ Waylaid!” she said, white with 
terror. “We will not stir. I will 
send for my son.” 

* Alas!” said Paterculus, “it will 
not be safe for you to stay in this inn 
two days longer. I have come to 
submit to you the only plan which I 
have been able to devise. You must 
not reject it.” 

She tried in vain to utter some- 
thing, and could only gaze in speech- 
less dismay at her visitor. The gen- 
tleness of his words and the consum- 
mate quietude of his bearing, as he 
immediately endeavored to reassure 
her, produced the desired effect, and 
at the same time drew the hearts of 
both the mother and daughter with 
an irresistible and natural feeling of 
gratitude and even tenderness to- 
ward one whom they regarded as 
their sole present champion amid 
vague dangers, and nameless ene- 
mies, and undefined horrors. 
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Instinctively the two poor women 
rose together, and, approaching Vel- 
leius, sat down near him. 

“ My time,” said he, with a scarce- 
ly audible sigh, “runs fast away. 
Listen to such a letter as your kins- 
man at Circello might write to you.” 
And he drew forth from a fold in his 
tunic the draft of a letter, and read 
as follows: 

“M. Lep. Amilius to his sister 
Aglais, greeting: I rejoice that you 
see the force of my reasoning, and 
that you will adopt the advice con- 
veyed to you in my last communica- 
‘tion. The vessel which I have hired 
to take you to Spain, where you can 
live in tranquillity, will hover off the 
coast near Caietz in about a fort- 
night. I will, on the seventh day 
from this, send you a person who 
shall conduct you by Fondi to Caie- 
tz, and take you to the ship in a 
small boat, when all shall be ready 
to receive you on board. Fare- 
well.” 

Having read this, Paterculus paus- 
ed. The ladies remained silent in 
sheer astonishment. 

“ But,” said Aglais, at last, “there 
is no time left, if we are not safe 
here, to get my kinsman to write this 
letter.” 

“ He need not write any letter,” 
said Paterculus. “You observe in 
what I have just read an allusion to 
i supposed previous letter, which, 
nevertheless, he has not written. If 
you will merely consent to be guided 
by me, I will cause such a letter as 
the one of which you have now 
heard the draft to be intercepted 
on the way from the farmer-triumvir 
to you. It will straightway be laid 
before a certain personage. That 
personage will see, or imagine he 
sees, that the triumvir is not only re- 
luctant to receive you, but has suc- 
ceeded in persuading you to change 
for an early flight to Spain your plan 
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of a retreat or refuge in his castle, 
The personage to whom the letter 
will be carried will moreover notice 
that your change of measures has 
been produced by a former letter of 
Lepidus’s, not intercepted, and there- 
fore that the present seizure of com- 
munications has been made too late 
to prevent the relinquishment of your 
original design. He will, therefore, 
neither lay any ambush for you on 
the way to Circello, nor suspect that 
you have gone thither. If at the 
same time you disappear hence, he 
will await you at Caietz, watching 
the coast and the vessel, while you 
will be safe in the triumvir’s castle.” 

“But the person of whom you 
speak will find that there is no vessel 
hovering on the coast,” replied the 
lady, “ and will again question whith- 
er we have gone.” 

“ Pardon me for contradicting you,” 
said Velleius. “ He wi#// find a vessel 
has been hovering on the coast, and, 
after receiving a skitf and its passen- 
gers on board (two women and one 
oarsman), that the vessel has vanish- 
ed seaward. I have myself hired 
the vessel, distributed the parts, re- 
hearsed the performers, and arrang- 
ed all the scenes of the little comedy. 
But you must not go to-morrow, as 
you had intended, for on the way 
you would be seized. Give me to- 
morrow to have the letter intercept- 
ed, give me the next day to combine 


means for your journey. To-nig 


meanwhile, Crispus, and none other, 
must carry your luggage himself, par- 
cel by parcel, into a thicket in the 


wood which skirts the western or 
seaward road. On the night of the 
day after to-morrow, you must leave 
the inn on foot, after people have re- 
tired to bed, and you must walk for 
a mile or more to the large sycamore- 
tree near the place where Cicero was 
murdered ; Crispina will go with you 
to the spot through the garden, and 
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then through the fields. Under the 
tree you will find a diga with two 
swift horses and a trusty driver; on 
the roof of the diga your luggage 
shall have been already strapped.” 

It would be needless to describe 
the gratitude of the mother and 
The former alluded de- 
precatingly to the expense which 
must have been incurred, especially 
in hiring such a vessel as would ap- 
pear qualified to traverse the 
but checked 


daughter. 


sea ; 


Paterculus all further 


reference to that matter with a per- 
emptory gesture, and, rising, added, 


| 
t 
t 


My « 


in 
conversation had all along been car- 
ried on: 

“JT have alluded to the hiding re- 
the Circello Castle. 1] 


will not describe the wonderful con- 


he same low voice in which the 


sources of 


He was 
your countryman—an Athenian even, 
I think. 


you will see; and as you remember— 


trivances of the architect. 


When once with Lepidus, 


irritant animos demissa per aures, 


1am quze sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus.’ ” 
‘Well, but,” said Aglais, “if you 
know so much of these lurking-places 
tebre), others doubtless know them 


‘ Not so,” answered Velleius, with 
asmile. “I am preparing the histo- 
ty of these times. I note and re- 

ber much which every one else 
isses from his mind, if remarked 
There is one point very im- 
portant to you: supposing you could 
have evaded ambush laid for 
you to-morrow, and have reached 
Circello, yet so reached it that it 
would remain certain you had taken 
refuge there, then you would not be 
safe, because, although physically 
and materially all search of the place 
for a fugitive would be vain, a moral 
pressure upon Marcus Lepidus might, 
I apprehend, compel the surrender 
of his refugees by his own act.” 


any 
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“T understand,” said Aglais, and 
simultaneously Agatha 
“Oh!” 

“ Fair damsel,” said Velleius, “he 
is not like his nephew, your brother, 
your dauntless Paulus.” 

* But,” concluded the handsome 
tribune, “ with the measures taken you 
can banish anxiety, and set yourselves 
at rest. Think sometimes of me. 
Farewell.” 


exclaimed 


Before they could answer a word, 
he had gone. 


CHAPTER V. 


IT was a stormy night in early win- 
ter, a few weeks afterward, that Mar- 
cus Aimilius Lepidus (still in conver- 
sation styled the triumvir where not 
wholly forgotten) had returned with 
Aglais and Agatha to-his favorite sit- 
ting-room in the third story, after 
showing the wonders of his solitary 
castle to the widow of his warlike 
brother and to her child. It would 
require a book to itself to describe 
this mysterious masterpiece of archi- 
tectural ingenuity, and another book 
to depict the almost Eastern luxury 
with which it had been furnished, 
when its proprietor determined to ex- 
change the dangers of political ambi- 
tion in a very dangerous age for the 
comforts of opulent obscurity. 

“Are you tired?” asked the old 
man. 

The ladies, both flushed with exer- 
cise, declared that their excursion had 
been delightful, the surprises of it as- 
tounding, and, if more was to be seen, 
they were ready and eager to see 
more. 

“ More!” said the triumvir, smiling. 
“ If we spent every night for a month 
in similar explorations, you would still 
be liable to lose yourselves without 
great caution.” 

The room was lighted by eight 
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lamps, and a brazier diffused a com- 
fortable warmth. 

“ Agatha,” said the old man, throw- 
ing himself upon a couch, “ before I 
ask you to accompany yourself upon 
the six-stringed lyre in a Greek song, 
pray go to the curtains against the 
western wall, draw them back, open 
the lattice behind, and tell me how 
the night looks upon the Tyrrhenian 
Sea.” 

“Tt looks stormy over the sea, un- 
cle, and the waves are beating upon 
the rocks far down; the foam shines 
very white under faint stars ; the wind 
is roaring among your towers; and 
a world of waters thunders below at 
the foundations of the castle, which 
trem—” 

The voice of the young girl ceased, 
and Aglais, who stood warming her 
hands near the brazier, looked round 
and saw her nowhere. 

“ Why, brother,” she cried, in utter 
bewilderment, “ where is—where is 
Agatha ?” 

The triumvir arose, and approach- 
ing his sister-in-law, so as to stand 
between her and the window, pointed 
in the opposite direction significantly. 

She turned, and endeavored to dis- 
cover to what he wished to draw her 
attention, and while still gazing heard 
Agatha say, as if concluding her sen- 
rence : 

“And do you not feel the floors 
vibrate to the shock of the unseen 
exmies of the air ?” 

“Where have you been, Agatha ?” 

“Here, gazing at the wondrous 
tempest,” said she, closing the horn 
shutter of the lattice, drawing the 
curtain, and coming back toward the 
fireplace, with her beautiful counte- 
nance one glow of poetry. 

After the song which Lepidus had 
requested, supper was brought. Some 
tale of the civil wars and his adven- 
turous youth was recalled accidental- 
ly to mind by Lepidus, and when he 


had finished it he. begged Agatha 
once more to go to the window, and 
inform them again how the night 
looked over the sea. 

She rose, ran to the curtains, and, 
drawing them aside, uttered an excla- 
mation, which drew her mother to 
the place. 

The sea was gone, and the woods 
of Latium waved wanly and dimly 
in the gale under the uncertain stars. 
The triumvir joined them. “As you 
have so obligingly accompanied your- 
self, my child,” said he, “ upon the 
lyre, come now, you and your mo- 
ther, and accompany me.” 

While he spoke, the lights, the bra- 
zier, and the whole apartment disap- 
peared behind them. A monstrous 
shutter, running in grooves from ceil- 
ing to floor, had silently slipped along 
the space. The whole of that story 
of the house seemed to have pivoted 
on a turn-table. ‘They were now in 
a little gallery, with no light save 
what entered by the lattice ; and, look- 
ing through this, they thought the 
landscape appeared to glide away to 
the left, and the roaring sea to creep 
round under them from the right. 
When they were just over its mid- 
thunders they descended swiftly, till 
the spray blew into their faces. Then 
the triumvir shut the lattice, and at 
the same instant a flood of light fell 
from behind. Turning round, they 
saw in the centre of a wide-flagged 
passage a white-bearded servant, with 
a torch in each hand, bowing low, 
and inviting the ladies to follow him 
to the sitting-room. Marcus Lepidus 
gave an arm to the ladies on either 
hand, and for ten minutes, or even 
more, they followed the aged domes- 
tic up flights of stairs, round spacious 
halls, and along passages and colon- 
nades, until the man stopped at a lofty 
door in the third story. Lepidus, 
opening the door, bowed his guests 
back into the room which they had 
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quitted in so unexpected and unex- 
plained a manner. A handsome, ef- 
feminate-looking youth, with traces 
of dissipation in his face, whom they 
had never seen before, sprang from 
Lepidus’s favorite couch, and was 
presented in a constrained and even 
curt manner to the ladies by the tri- 
umvir—who had slightly started on 
perceiving him —as his grandson 
Marcus. 

“ Why, I did not expect you for six 
months yet,” said the triumvir dryly. 

“ Before explaining why you enjoy 
the pleasure of my company so soon,” 
returned the youth, in a somewhat 
languid tone, which reminded Agatha 
of Velleius Paterculus’s graceful slow- 
ness of accent, as a clever copy re- 
minds one of an authentic master- 
piece, or affected refinement of genu- 
ine elegance, “will you be good 
enough to inform me of the names of 
the fair ladies whom I have the un- 
looked-for pleasure of meeting ?” 

“My poor brother’s widow, the 
Lady Aglais, and her daughter, your 


second cousin Agatha,” said the tri- 
umvir. 

“Ah! then,” cried he, making a 
low obeisance to each of the ladies 


in succession, “ you are the mother, 
you the sister, of the heroic youth of 
whose prowess I have heard all men 
speak as I came through Formie, and 
whom I have missed meeting because 
he had just followed Germanicus to 
the war in North Italy; you are the 
mother and sister *Exropog immodauoto, 

The two last words of the last line 
in the Iliad, so familiar to the Greek 
ladies, thus suddenly applied to young 
Paulus, in obvious allusion to his late 
victory over the Sejan horse, brought 
a flush of pleasure to their faces. 

“ T have come back from Rhodes,” 
resumed the young man, “a little 
sooner than had been arranged; first, 
because—because—if [ had remained 
much longer, I must have been oblig- 
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ed to borrow money for my jour- 


« ney.” 


“Your studies, I am sure, will 
make you famous; but your allow- 
ance,” said the triumvir, “ was surely 
most liberal; a proconsul’s son would 
not have wished more in my time.” 

“ Just so, grandfather ; but you say 
in your time. The times have chang- 
ed; new wants have sprung up. I 
can’t keep the pace. ‘The boy Cali- 
gula, and young Herod Agrippa, my 
particular friends, were both at For- 
miz when I arrived, and I pledge 
you my word I was ashamed to let 
them even know my presence; they 
would have laughed at me. . No 
horses ; no money ; I could not have 
joined them. I skulked in an inn; 
and while the gayeties of a court, 
which is my natural sphere, were cir- 
cling around me, was obliged to 
amuse myself by listening to some 
low seafaring man, in a state of par- 
tial intoxication, who was making 
people laugh by telling them that he 
had gained as much money for dress- 
ing up two boys in women’s clothes, 
and rowing them in a skiff to his 
ship, off the coast at Caietz, as if he 
had performed his intended voyage 
to Spain and back. When they ask- 
ed for an explanation, he declared 
that, if they could keep a secret, so 
could he; but although his vessel 
was in the port at Naples, that it 
was good for him to be near a court, 
where men had the spirit to spend as 
much money on a freak or a whim 
as low people would venture on a 
trading voyage.” 

Agatha and Aglais exchanged 
glances. The triumvir was afraid to 
look toward them. He remarked 
that the seafaring churl was doubt- 
less a swindler, pretending to be 
tipsy and to have funds in order to 
lure some idler into playing at the 
tessere with him, and thus to win 
his money. 
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“T dare say,” drawled the youth. 

J want money, too, grandfather ; 
and I know you will supply me suffi- 
ciently.” 

“ Well, well,” replied the triumvir, 
“you must be tired. Let me order 
you some supper, and recommend 
you to go at once to bed. ‘To-mor- 
row we will speak of business.” 

Asking his grandson to follow him, 
he left the room; and shortly after- 
ward returned alone. 

He was in low spirits. He cau- 
tioned the ladies to say nothing about 
the contrivances for concealment 
which existed in the castle, and of 
which the youth had no real know- 
ledge, but merely a mysterious me- 
mory from childish days, confound- 
ing the facts with notions of necro- 
mancy and enchantment. He add- 
ed that it would be well for all pur- 
poses if Marcus should at once de- 
part; and that he would accordingly 
somewhat strain his own plans in 
regard to the pecuniary demands of 
the youth. 

Notwithstanding the liberal sup- 
ply of money which this declaration 
intimated, young Marcus suddenly 
changed his mind; and for some 
days was not apparently in a hurry 
to tear himself entirely away from 
that bewitched abode. He went, in- 
deed, to Formiz, but soon returned 
with airs of importance, and, indeed, 
of inquisitiveness, which awakened 
in the hearts of the sojourners there 
inexpressibke anxiety and an undefin- 
edalarm. He passed from marks of 
admiration for Agatha, poignantly 
displeasing to her, to studiously care- 
less questions, which sounded like 
the continuations of some conference 
which he must have held with mighty 
personages in a dangerous sphere. 
And it was then that he began regu- 
larly to go in the afternoons to For- 
miz (where he slept), and to return 
for an hour or two nearly every 
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forenoon to the castle of enchent. 
ments, 

One day, toward noon, the trium- 
vir was just coming home after a lit- 
tle fishing having 
stepped from his boat upon a jetty 
which he had built to run out of the 
very court-yard of the mansion to 
an iron gate in the lofty sea-wall, he 
was about to cross the yard, separat- 
ed from the garden by a paling, and 
so to enter the house at the usual 
door on the sea-side, when, over the 
pales, he saw the ladies sitting in an 
ivy-thatched arbor at the end of one 
of the garden-walks. Passing through 
a little wicket shutter in the paling, 
he sauntered toward them. As he 
approached, he perceived that Aga- 
tha was in tears and sobbing, while 
her mother, arms enfolde:l 
upon her own bosom the young girl’s 


excursion, and, 


whose 


head, was endeavoring to soothe her. 

Neither the Greek lady the 
weeping girl perceived the triumvir. 
How other hosts of Marcus Lepi- 
dus’s age, and in circumstances re- 
sembling his, after a life like his, 
would have acted, I know not. But 
he paused, and, turning noiselessly, 
retraced his steps. Having entered 
the house, changed his fishing cos- 
tume, and refreshed himself, he rest- 
ed awhile in deep reflection. In less 
than an hour, he sent a servant to 
order Melena, the Greek slave of 
Aglais, to announce to her mistress 
and to Agatha that he had returned, 
and would be glad to have their com- 
pany at his repast in their favorite 
sitting-room on the third story. They 
came; and the three sat down toge- 
ther to a delicious little banquet, at 
which the triumvir compelled both 
Aglais and Agatha to drink one cya- 
thus more than they usually would 
drink of a wine the fame of which 
alone has reached us 
those centuries. 
retired. 


nor 


across all 
The servants soon 
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“ Why are you so sad?” demanded 
the triumvir cheerily. 

“] wish,” said Agatha, “that we 
could hear, I do not say from, but 
even of, my brother Paulus.” 

‘You will see him here before 
long. hardly able to bear up under 
the Pelion-upon-Ossa of his honors,” 
said the old man. 

“Ah!” groaned the young girl; 
while the Lady Aglais perceptibly 
sigh. There 


suppressed a was a 


pause. 
" « Has my grandson been here to- 
day ?” asked Lepidus. 

“He had not ridden off an hour,” 
replied Aglais, “when Melena said 
you were waiting for us. I feel that 
our presence must be most embar- 
rassing to you, dear brother; and it 
is not for us to increase willingly the 
which entail upon 
But I dread your grandson 
Marcus. He left us to-day with a 


troubles we 


you. 


threat.” 

“A threat !” 

“Yes; you must have noticed— 
must have observed, that—that he 
has assumed a manner which—” 

She hesitated. 

“T have observed that he admires 
his cousin yonder, and that Agatha 
is far from encouraging his atten- 

said Lepidus gravely. After 
a pause, he suddenly added: “ Surely 
the young wretch has better reason 
than I have to know this; and has 
ceased to importune, to persecute 
with marks of his preference, a dam- 
sel who is under my protection, to 
say nothing of Agatha’s merits, birth, 
and breeding.” 

Neither of the ladies replied. Aga- 
tha became very red, and Aglais very 
pale. 

“What was the threat ?” inquired 
the triumvir. 

“He said,” replied the mother, 
“that my daughter showed as much 
spirit as if she was in Spain, and he 


ates 
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hoped she might display no abate- 
ment of it when ‘Tiberius Cesar 
should learn that she was yet in 
Italy.” 

“ And who,” roared the aged tri- 
umvir, “is Tiberius Cesar? I have 
been the—the equal of his master.” 

His head drooped, and he added, 
in a mutter: “I have no legions 
now! Alas, we all helped to substi- 
tute caprice for justice when we low- 
ered the Roman Senate into a court.” 

Aglais was in terror. 

“Your bounty,” said she, “to- 
gether with the means I myself re- 
tain, place us beyond the fear of 
want. I have determined to seek 
concealment in a little villa or cot- 
tage near Rome; and, assuming a 
new name, there to await Paulus’s 
return, and the result of Dionysius’s 
efforts in our behalf. The 
we depart, the safer.” 

“ Let us neither run,” said Lepi- 
dus, “into snares, nor fly, without 
need, from tranquillity. If Tiberius 
1as learnt that you are here, your at- 
tempt to leave me and your seizure 
would be simultaneous events; if he 
has not learnt it, your departure is not 
yet necessary. But I will give all 
requisite orders, nevertheless, and 
make every preparation, within three 
hours. Be of good heart. The 
power of flying shall be yours, from 
this very afternoon. There—enough! 
What a failen man is Lepidus! 
Once, a world shook at my name; 
and now my gallant brother Paulus’s 
widow and daughter imagine they 
are not safe under my roof!” 

Rising from the table, he threw 
himself on a couch, near which some 
jewels were displayed on a stand, 
He took up a little casket, and said: 

“ Niece Agatha, I may never see 
your pretty face again after you once 
leave the Castle of Circello; wear 
this for my sake.” 

And opening the casket, he drew 


sooner 
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from it a twisted chain of gold, to 
which hung a jasper locket encrusted 
with other precious stones, and en- 
closing a miniature of a woman. 

“ Thanks,” replied the girl. “If 
you will yourself place it round my 
neck, uncle, it will make the beauti- 
ful jewel more dear to me.” 

“ There, my little lady,” cried the 
old man, complying with her request; 
“what an ornament, to be sure, you 
are to the trinket !” 

“The trinket to me, you mean,” 
said Agatha. “ What is inside this 
locket ?” 

“You open it thus,” replied Lepi- 
dus, pressing a little ivory knob, 
releasing a blade of steel, and dis- 
closing four golden signet-rings, such 
as Romans of distinction used to 
wear on the third finger of the left 
hand. 

“The story of these rings,” conti- 
nued the triumvir, placing them in a 
row on the table, “is equally brief 
and curious. ‘This on the left, repre- 
senting Aphrodite armed, was Julius 
Cesar’s; I mean, it is precisely like 
his favorite signet-ring, with which he 
issued commands that were obeyed 
from the Tigris to Britain. The other 
three, going still from left to right, are 
all exact copies of the three successive 
signet-rings used by our actual mas- 
ter, Augustus; the last, which is a 
good likeness of himself as he was 
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thirty years ago, being his present 
SEAL OF ORDERS. 

“The one next to it presents a por- 
trait of Alexander the Great. That 
was Augustus’s previous—his second 
affectation. ‘The first was the Sphynx; 
see the inscrutable head! ‘This, his 
first fancy, was aninstinct. No affec- 
tation there, I can tell you. At the 
time of our quarrel and reconcilia- 
tion, just after the war with Sextus 
Pompey in Sicily, Augustus gave me, 
as a mere token of private regard, 
the duplicate of his own seal-ring. 
Of course I have never used it for 
public purposes. To do so would 
cost any man his head. ‘The other 
two were sent to me by the artist, as 
duplicates of what he had manufac- 
tured for Augustus, because it was | 
who had advised his employment by 
the Princeps. The man was called 
Minas; he was a Rhodian; he was 
always grateful to me for my recom- 
mendation.” 

When Lepidus had finished this 
concise little history, he replaced the 
rings in the locket, and Agatha, round 
whose neck the chain hung, promis- 
ed, with many affectionate thanks, 
to keep the gift for her uncle’s sake. 
And so that night passed away till 
it was time to separate and retire to 
rest. 

Several days went by; and young 
Marcus reappeared not at the castle. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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As this is a standard Protestant 
work on the subject, and has been 
before the public for nearly thirty 
years, we are a little surprised to learn 
from the title-page that its sales have 
only reached the ninth thousand, 
though it is possible if we were to 
read it our surprise would be some- 
what lessened. Read it we have 
not, though we have looked into it 
here and there; and certainly we do 
not propose to review it. We are not 
in the habit of reviewing books we 
have not read; and as we did not 
think it worth our while to read it 
when we were a Protestant, we are 
still less disposed to do it now we are 
a Catholic. We have no doubt that 
if one had patience to wade through 
its pages he might fish out some curi- 
ous things ; but we would rather fore- 
go them than to submit to the weary 


labor of seeking them, especially in 


hot weather. We are contented to 
stop with the title and the question it 
raises as to the Great Commission, or 
authority to evangelize the world. 
We accept the assertion contained 
in the title, that our Lord constituted 
and commissioned his church to con- 
vey the Gospel to the world. We do 
not concede that thisis all his church 
was constituted or instituted and com- 
missioned to do; but we do admit 
that she was instituted, among other 
things, for this, and that this is includ- 
ed in the great commission which our 
Lord gave his apostles. But here 
comes up the question: To whom did 
this great commission issue ; and who 
inherit the authority it confers ? Who 
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have received it, and have the right 
to act under it and appropriate the 
promises that accompany it ? 

We know well the commission, and 
to whom it was originally given. “ And 
Jesus coming, spake to them [the 
apostles], saying: All power is given 
to me in heaven and in earth. Go 
ye, therefore, and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost; teaching them to ob- 
serve all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you; and behold I am 
with you all days, even to the con- 
summation of the world” (St. Matt. 
xxvill. 18-20). This is the commis- 
sion, given by one who had ample 
authority, for he had all power in 
heaven and in earth, and itis sufficient- 
ly broad in its terms. There can be no 
dispute that it was given originally to 
the apostles ; but was it given to them 
personally, during their natural life 
only ? If so, the commission expired, 
by its necessary limitation, with their 
death, and there is now and has been 
since no “great commission,” no 
“church constituted to convey the 
Gospel to the world.” If there has 
since been no such church, no such 
commission, certainly our Protestant 
friends have no commission, no au- 
thority from God to evangelize the 
world ; and their missionaries at home 
or abroad, in Protestant nations, Ca- 
tholic nations, or infidel nations are 
like those prophets of whom the Lord 
says by the mouth of Jeremy the 
prophet: “I did not send these pro- 
phets, yet they ran ; I have not spok- 
en to them, yet they prophesied” 
(Jer. xxi. 21.) If the Lord hath not 
commissioned and sent their preach- 
ers and missionaries, they have no au- 
thority that anybody is bound or even 
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has the right to respect. In matters of 
religion, nobody is bound or has the 
right to listen to any preacher or 
teacher not commissioned or autho- 
rized to teach by our Lord himself. 

But Dr. Harris, the author of the 
book before us, cannot take the ground 
that the commission was to the apos- 
tles personally, and expired with their 
natural life. The very purpose for 
which he writes is to show from the 
Scriptures and other sources that the 
great commission was issued to the 
church, which still subsists, and is in 
full force now, or that the church was 
constituted for the very purpose of 
evangelizing the nations in every age 
of the world. It could not then have 
lapsed with the natural life of the 
apostles. A careful analysis of the 
terms of the commission, as recorded 
by St. Matthew, will sustain the au- 
thor, and prove that it was to remain 
in force through all time; for our Lord 
promised those he commissioned that 
he would be with them “all days, 
even to the consummation of the 
world,” which proves that they whom 
he commissioned were in the sense 
intended to remain to teach or evan- 
gelize till the consummation of the 
world, an event still future; for evi- 
dently he could not remain with and 
aid and protect with his gracious pre- 
sence teachers or evangelizers that 
had ceased to live in the world. Ei- 
ther, then, we must admit that the 
promise of Christ has failed, which is 
not possible, or else maintain that the 
commission was to the apostles in a 
sense in which they are still living in 
time ; for the promise is, “ Behold, I 
am with you all days, even to the 
consummation of the world.” 

As the apostles are personally no 
longer inhabitants of time, evidently 
it is only as a body or corporation of 
evangelizers, which survives the death 
of its individual members in their suc- 
cessors, that the apostles do or can 
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continue to exist in time to the end 
of the world. The commission reads: 
“Go ye,” and the promise is, “ I am 
with you ”—plainly proving that they 
who received the commission, in the 
sense in which they were commission- 
ed, are precisely they who were or are 
to continue in time till the 
consummated, which is not possible 
except in the sense of a corporation 
of teachers or evangelizers, defined 
by the lawyers to be an artificial and 
immortal person. The commission 
must then have been given to the 
apostles and their successors in whom 
the corporation is perpetuated, and is 
to be perpetuated to the end of the 
world ; for it is only in their succes- 
sors in whom they survive that they 
do or can live to the consummation 
of the world. Dr. Harris must take 
this ground, or else say nothing about 
the “ Great Commission,” as given to 
any body now living. 

There is no question of the fact 
that the commission issued and is a per- 
petual commission to the church as a 
teaching body to evangelize the world. 
We have read enough of the volume 
before us to that Dr. Harris 
abundantly proves this point from the 
Scriptures. So Tong as there are any 
nations not yet converted, the church 
must either prove false to her trust or 
be in one sense a missionary church. 
But the church to whom the commis- 
sion is given must be the church that 
continues or perpetuates the church 
of the apostles, or, more strictly, the 
identical apostolic body. Every other 
or any other body, whatever it may 
call itself, whatever its pretensions, or 
however successfully it may mimic it, 
has no authority, no commission from 
our Lord to evangelize at home or 
abroad. A man who is not commis- 
sioned by the regular authority for 
that purpose has no right to assume 
the command of the army, and no 
officer or soldier has any duty, or even 


world is 


see 
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right, to obey his orders. It is neces- 
sary, then, to identify the body claim- 
ing to have received the commission 
with the apostolic body, and any body 
that cannot establish its identity with 
that body must be treated as a usurp- 
er, and without authority to evange- 
lize. The apostle St. Joh 1 assures: us 
of this: “ baal beloved, 
every spirit ; but try the spirits, wheth- 
they be of God; because many 
false prophets are gone out into the 
world. By this is the spirit of God 
known: every spirit that Soameneee 
Jesus ( ‘hrist to ean come in the flesl 
is of God; and every spirit that dis- 


believe not 


solveth Jesus, is not of God: and this 
s Antichrist, of whom ye have heard 
that he cometh, and he is now alrea- 
dy in the world. You are of God, 
ittle children, and have overcome 
him; | greater is he that is 
in you than he that is in the world. 
They are of the world; therefore of 
the world they speak, and the world 
uweth them. JVe are of God. He 
God heareth us ; he that 
By this 
we the spirit ¢ 4 truth and the 

pirit of error.” (x St. John iv. 1-6.) 
We have quoted the whole passage ; 


but 
ut 


pecause 


1 
I 

, Z ? 
that Rnowelh 


is not of God, heareth us not. 


at this moment we use only the 
h verse, which we have italicized. 
rhe apostle gives two tests, one of 
: ctrine, and the other of communion. 

e latter only is to our present pur- 
pose, though we -shall 
other before we close. We, the apos- 
tolic body or communion, says the 
apostle, are of God—*“ He that know- 
eth God, heareth ws ; and he that is 
not of God, heareth us not. By this 
we know the spirit of truth and the 
spirit wi error.” Clearly, then, any 
body arated from the perpetual 
skeiisaadas. aibeies tienn hit not, 
or refuses to receive its teachings, is 
governed by the spirit of error, is of the 
world, and has neither commission 
nor authority from our Lord to evan- 


refer to the 
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gelize the nations. No body or cor- 
poration of evangelizers not identical 
with the apostolic body, and commis- 
sioned in its communion, therefore 
extending without any break, or the 
failure of a single link, from the apos- 
tles down to us, can have received a 
commission from our Lord, or can 
evangelize by his authority, This be- 
comes rather a serious matter, and 
renders it necessary to ascertain what 
body existing to-day, claiming the 
apostolic commission, if any, is the 
continuation of the apostolic body, 
and identical with it. 

Into the question of corporate iden- 
tity we do not propose at present to 
enter at any length ; it is sufficient for 
our present purpose to say that no pre- 
tended church that is notin the aposto- 
lic communion, or that cannot trace its 
historical union with the apostolic 
body from the time of the apostles 
down, without break or interruption, 
to the present, is or can be the body 
commissioned. ‘This, of course, ex- 
cludes all so-called Protestant church- 
es; for they have all been born fifteen 
hundred years too late for that, and, 
are in communion with no 
body or corporation that dates from 
apostolic times. The oldest Protestant 

churches are not yet three centuries 
and a-half old, and date only from 
the first half of the sixteenth century. 
They were all founded by men who 
inherited neither the commission nor 
the promises of our Lord to his apos- 
tles, and who acted upon their own 
personal authority alone. The Lord 
did not send them, yet they ran; he 
did not speak to them, yet they pro- 
phesied, and could prophesy only 
from their own hearts. So far from 
having commissioned or sent them, 
the Lord forbids us to hearken to 
them. ‘“ Hearken not to the pro- 
phets that prophesy to you and de- 
ceive you; they speak a vision of 
their own heart, and not out of the 


besides, 
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mouth of the Lord” (Jer. xxiii. 16). 
So much is certain and undeniable. 

Protestants, therefore, in any case 
are without any commission or autho- 
rity from God to evangelize the world. 
If the great commission was never 
given, or was given only to the apos- 
tles personally, they, as we have seen, 
never received it ; and if it was given 
to the apostles as a teaching body to 
continue to the end of the world, they 
are equally without authority to evan- 
gelize the world; for none of their 
churches are that body, or participate 
in its authority, its commission, or the 
promises it inherits. Whether, then, 
our Lord did or did not constitute, 
institute, as we say, the church “ to 
convey the Gospel to the world,” Pro- 
testant churches are equally without 
mission or authority, and have no 
right to apply to themselves any of 
the passages of Scripture that speak 
cf it: 

Protestants cannot abide the test 
of apostolic communion proposed 
by St. John. Can they any better 
abide the doctrinal test? “ Every 
spirit that confesseth Jesus Christ to 
have come in the flesh is of God; 
and every spirit that dissolveth Jesus, 
is not of God.” Whether Protestants 
profess to believe that Jesus Christ has 
come in the flesh or not we need not 
inquire, for all Protestant churches, 
so far as we know them, really dis- 
sclve him, or deny in him the hypo- 
static union in the unity of the Di- 
vine Person of the human and divine 
natures. ‘This is evident from the 
fact that, like Nestorius, they all 
refuse to call our Blessed Lady the 
Mother of God, and will only call 
her the Mother of Christ. They 
stigmatize the honor we pay to her 
as the Mother of God as Mariolatry. 
This can only be because they do 
not really believe that He who took 
flesh in her womb and was born of 
her, flesh of her flesh, was really and 
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truly God, or that the human nature 
which he took from her was substan- 
tially joined to the one person of the 
Word, so as to be as truly and as in- 
dissolubly the nature of God as is 
his divine nature itself. They admit 
that Christ died in his human nature, 
for they know the divine nature can- 
not die, but they feel great reluctance 
to say that it was really and liter- 
ally God who died on the cross, and 
in their minds hold that it was only 
the man the Word assumed who so 
died. ‘This is really to deny Jesus 
Christ to have come in the ‘flesh, 
and to dissolve him, to separate his 
humanity from his divinity, or, in 
other words, to deny the unity of 
his person, and to assume that he is 
dual in person as well as in nature. 
Rationalists or naturalistic Protes- 
tants, if they do not regard Jesus 
Christ as a myth and deny that he 
ever really lived, dissolve him by 
denying his divinity and holding him 
to have been only a man—a great and 
good man, the most of them say ; 
a messenger from God with a divine 
mission, others of them say; but after 
all a man with a simple human per- 
sonality and simple human nature 
like other men. ‘The supernaturalists, 
or the so-called orthodox Protestants, 
though they recognize in him a 
union of the human and divine na- 
tures, fail to recognize the indissolu- 
ble union of the human nature with 
the divine personality, and.thus dis- 
solve him, at least so far as concerns 
the work of regeneration and salva- 
tion. The human nature of the 


Word serves no purpose in the eco- 
nomy of grace as they hold it, ex- 
cept in regard to that part of his 
mediatorial work which consists in 
satisfying by his atoning sacrifice the 


divine justice. ‘That sacrifice made 
once for all, his human nature no 
longer comes into play, and hence- 
forth he acts solely in his divine na- 
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ture, as pure divinity. The Incarna- 
tion was a temporary, a transitory 
fact, and now either does not sub- 
sist or performs no office in the ac- 
tual application of the atonement, in 
the regeneration, the justification, 
and glorification of souls. ‘The hu- 
manity of the Word has done its 
work; it finished it nearly two thou- 
sand years ago, and has nothing 
more to do. If this is not dissolving 
Jesus, we know not what would be. 

’ This conclusion is evident from 
the Protestant denial of the church, 
which grows out of the Incarnation, 
and is, as Moehler. well maintains, 
in some sort its visible continuation ; 
also the denial by Protestants of sac- 
ramental grace, or the whole so-call- 
ed sacramental system, and of all 
medium of the new birth or of the 
union of the soul with Christ, as we 
have explained in our articleon Union 
with the Church. With Protestants the 
atoning sacrifice was a transitory act, 
completed both as to God and man 
in the past, not a continuous fact in 
the economy of grace; the new birth 
is not being born of God in his hu- 
manity, but of God in his divinity, 
and therefore not regeneration but 
creation; the justification, sanctifica- 
tion, all that pertains to regenera- 
tion and secures glorification, is done 
by God immediately in his irresistible 


divinity, without any intervention of 
his humanity. 


Hence Protestants re- 
ject the ever-living mediator of God 
and men, the Man Christ Jesus. 
Hence they deny the intercession of 
the saints, and regard all honor or 
worship which Catholics pay to the 
saints as related by nature through his 
human nature to Christ and redeemed 
and sanctified by his grace, as idola- 
try, and to be punished as such by the 
civil magistrate. In all this we can 
see only the denial of the hypostatic 
union, or “the Word made flesh.” 
There is a decided failure to recognize 
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the indissoluble union of the two na- 
tures in one divine person. ‘The di- 
vine person is always, eternally, the 
second person of the divine nature, 
and is therefore God, in the fullest 
and strictest sense of the word. ‘This 
divine person, remaining as ever the 
second person of the divine nature, 
assumes human nature, which hence- 
forth is as much and as truly his nature 
as the divine nature itself, and can no 
more be separated from his person- 
ality, or his personality from it. To 
assume a separation in any act or 
part of the mediatorial kingdom of 
grace is to dissolve Jesus, or to deny 
him to have come, in the apostolic 
sense, “in the flesh.” 

And the spirit that does this “ is 
Antichrist, of whom ye have heard 
that he cometh, and is now already 
in the world.” “They,” the apostle 
further informs us, who follow this 
spirit, this Antichrist, “are of: the 
world; therefore of the world they 
speak, and the world heareth them.” 
If we wanted further confirmation 
of the fact that Protestants dissolve 
this would give it.  Pro- 
testants are unquestionably of the 
world, speak from [the sense of o/] 
the world, and the world heareth 
them. Is it not so? What is the 
great Protestant charge against the 
Catholic Church ? Is it not that she 
does not conform to the spirit of the 
age—that is, of the world—but is 
hostile to it, and anathematizes it? Is 
it not that she opposes what it pleases 
the world to call modern civilization ? 
What else means the savage outcry 
which we have heard in all lands 
against the Syllabus of our holy fa- 
ther, Pius IX., now gloriously reign- 
ing? Protestant as well as secular 
journals with one voice condemn the 
church in the name of the world, 
accuse her of hostility to the age, of 
lagging behind it, and refusing to go 
on with it. They charge her with re- 
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sisting the world’s movements, with 
opposing its plai.s of reform and pro- 
jects of revolution. ‘They oppose 
her in this age and in this country in 
the name of democracy, as in the six- 
teenth century in England and Ger- 
many she was opposed in the name 
of monarchy. ‘They charge Catho- 
lics with a want of worldly enterprise 
and activity, and Catholic nations 
with inferiority in commerce, indus- 
try, and national wealth. 

Nowhere do we find Protestants 
in antagonism to the world, or if they 
seem now and then to antagonize the 
world, it is in the spirit of the world, 
and from the world’s point of view. 
They are everywhere in close affilia- 
tion with its revolutionism, and join 
it everywhere in its war against 
authority, against strong and stable 
government, and the sacredness of 
marriage and the family relations 
which religion enjoins and has always 
labored to protect and defend. Pro- 
testant literature breathes the spirit 
of the world; it lets loose the pas- 
sions, wars against all social or moral 
restraint as tyrannical, and demands 
and it tends to create universal li- 
cense. Even when it affects to be 
pious, it does not rise above the piety 
of the heathen, that is, above the 
piety which lies in the natural order. 

“And the world heareth them.” 
The world did not oppose but en- 
couraged the reformers, and whatever 
opposition they encountered came, 
as Protestants themselves boast, not 
‘rom the world, but from the church. 
Kings, princes, nobles, *':e men who 
belong to this world and are devot- 
ed to its interests, everywhere favored 
them, and if they did not all openly 
side with them, it was because the old 
church retained too strong a hold on 
their people to make it in all cases 
safe for them to do it. It is the same 
still; nobody has ever heard of Pro- 
testants being opposed in the name 
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of the world. Who has ever heard 
of a Protestant martyr? ‘The world 
knoweth and loveth its own. It hat- 
ed our Lord and crucified him be- 
tween two thieves, because he was not 
of the world; it hates the Catholic 
Church, and uses all the means in its 
power to destroy her, to annihilate 
her power and influence, because 
she, like our Lord, is not of the world, 
but seeks its subjection to the law of 
God. In point of fact, Protestants 
are the world, and the world is Pro- 
testant, and Protestants make thcir 
boast of it. Protestantism moves 
on with the world, changes with its 
changes, and maintains always and 
everywhere a good understanding 
with it, and condemns the church 
because she does not do the same. 
In the outset, Protestants pretended 
to have some theological reasons for 
breaking from the church and fight- 
ing against her, and they no doubt 
deceived many simple-minded peo- 
ple by their theological pretences, but 
it was from the first the world, not theo- 
logy, that constituted their strength 
and secured them the successes they 
obtained. But at present Protestants 
have pretty much dropped all theo- 
logical or even religious pretences, 
and defend themselves and attack 
the church almost entirely on worldly 
grounds. ‘The late prime minister 
cf England opposes Catholicity in 
his Lothair as un-English, unpatrio- 
tic, and not a becoming religion for 
an Englishman; and in this country, 
the paradise of Protestants, the con- 
troversy between Catholics and Pro- 
testants has pretty much ceased to 
be theological, and so far as serious 
on the part of Protestants is purely 
political or social. The church is 
opposed on the ground that she is 
hostile, and Protestantism defended on 
the ground that it is favorable, to the 
civilization of the nineteenth century 
and “the American idea.” The Pro- 
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testant leaders everywhere seek to 
rally their forces and inflame them 
with wrath against the church on 
the pretence that she is hostile to 
American liberty, and would, were 
she to become predominant, destroy 
our free institutions and reduce the 
American people to civil and §piri- 
tual bondage. The motive, whether 
founded or not, is manifestly borrow- 
ed from the world, not from religion 
or from Christianity, and the fact 
that Protestants act from it proves 
that they are of the world worldly, 
that they place politics, or the goods 
of this life, above religion or the 
goods of the life to come. 

Protestants claim to be the great 
and leading nations of the world, to 
be the only progressive nations of the 
time, and the only nations that sup- 
port civil and religious liberty. 

] 


They 


claim the chief merit of modern sci- 
entific inventions and discoveries, as 


also of the marvellous application of 
modern science to the mechanical 
and productive arts. It matters not 
to our present purpose whether their 
claims well founded or not; 
it suffices that they make them and 
bring them forward in,their justifica- 
tion, to prove that they are of the 
world, as also does the fact that 
everybody but Catholics who are 
not, or profess to be not, of the 
vorld, admits all they claim, for it 
proves that the world heareth and 
believeth them. ‘They unquestiona- 
bly have the ear and the heart of the 
world, What they agree in asserting 
is reiterated by the organs of public 
opinion, and is generally credited. 
Any attempt on the part of Catholic 
organs to refute Protestant claims or 
assertions and to stem the current of 
public opinion passes unheeded, or, 
if heeded, is only sneered at or con- 
temned as the raving of a lunatic, 
certainly of persons whose eyes are on 
the back-side of their heads, and who 
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are hopelessly “behind the age.” We 
may, then, repeat without fear of con- 
tradiction, that Protestants “are of 
the world, and the world heareth 
them.” Indeed, this is their boast, 
and they are daily flinging it in the 
face of Catholics as a proof that the 
world belongs to Protestantism, not to 
the church. 

But, if the beloved apostle St. John 
is to be believed, this boast is their 
shame as Christians, though not as 
Protestants, and proves that they are 
not animated by the spirit that con- 
fesses Jesus Christ to have come in the 
flesh, but follow the spirit that dis- 
solveth Jesus, which, according to the 
same apostle, is Antichrist, who even 
in his day was already in the world. 
Protestants, it is clear, then, can abide 
neither of the two apostolic tests, 
and utterly fail in regard to both. 
They confess not the great central 
truth of Christianity, Jesus Christ has 
come in the flesh; they dissolve Jesus, 
separate his humanity from his di- 
vinity, deny him as the present, living, 
active mediator of God and men. 
They gather not with the apostles, 
are not affiliated with the apostolic 
body, but separate from it and scat- 
ter, and, instead of being moved and 
directed by Christ, they are moved 
and directed by Antichrist. It were 
absurd, then, to pretend that they are 
the recipients of the great commis- 
sion, or that they are constituted by 
our Lord himself “ the church to con- 
vey the Gospel to the world.” 

Protestants have two answers to this 
conclusion—the one that, though 
their ministers have no outward or ex- 
ternal commission, they yet have an 
inward call or authorization from the 
Holy Ghost; the other, that no 
commission from God is needed, for 
every congregation has the natural 
right to call any man to be their 
minister they please, and any one so 
called has the right, if he pleases, to 
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accept the call and to assume the 
functions of a minister of Christ. It 
is a matter of mutual agreement and 
contract. ‘The first answer would do 
well enough, if the minister had any 
means of proving his internal com- 
mission from the Holy Ghost. Acom- 
mission from the Holy Ghost is ne- 
cessary and is no doubt sufficient, 
but while the operation of the Holy 
Ghost is necessarily internal, it is ne- 
cessary that there be an outward sign 
of the inward grace, or else they to 
whom one is to minister can never 
know that he is commissioned or 
duly authorized to minister in holy 
things. Nor can he himself know 
it, and must be always in danger of 
mistaking his vocation, and of running 
without being sent, and of preaching 
the dreams of his own fancy, or the 
crude imaginations of his own heart. 
The outward sign must be either 
miracles which prove his mission or 
the sacrament of orders and a com- 
mission from a regular authority com- 
petent to give it. Protestant minis- 
ters can appeal to neither. The re- 
formers proved their mission by no 
miracles, and the Protestant minis- 
ters of our day are no miracle-work- 
ers. The several Protestant sects 
have no orders, no authority to confer 
jurisdiction, and can give no external 
proof of the internal call. Hence 
they can bind no one, nor render it 
lawful for any one to listen to their 
preachers or missionaries. Some of 
these sects indeed affect airs as if 
they were churches founded by our 
Lori himself, but everybody knows 
or ought to know that they are only 
self-created societies, or simple vo- 
luntary associations, with no more of 
the authority of the church than a 
political caucus has of the authority 
of the state, nor even so much ; for the 
caucus is composed of a portion of the 
people through whom the state de- 
rives its authority from God, and the 
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sect is no part or portion of a divine- 
ly constituted church. Besides, the 
church derives its power immediate- 
ly from our Lord, not through the 
medium of the faithful. 

The second answer only proves 
that those Protestants who adopt it 
are of the world, and understand no 
difference between purely worldly 
matters and religious and ecclesiasti- 
cal matters. Yet we deny the assump- 
tion that any congregation or any 
persons whatever have the natural 
right to call any man they please to 
minister to them in religion; they 
have no right to call any one not 
duly ordained according to the law 
of God, and duly commissioned by 
our Lord himself. Nor has any man 
who knows that he is not so ordain- 
ed and commissioned the right, na- 
tural or acquired, to take upon him- 
self the work of a religious minister, 
or to contract with any body to be 
their minister; for no man has the 
right to contract to do what he has 
no power to do. In religion, which 
is the law of God, all authority must 
proceed directly from God. Relig- 
ion binds alike the congregation and 
the minister, the people and the cler- 
gy, and therefore the people or con- 
gregation cannot invest a man with 
authority to minister unto them. How 
can a man teach with authority those 
from whom he derives all the autho- 
rity he has? No man has a natural 
right to teach or to be taught error, 
any more than he has to believe or 
deny what he pleases. The authori- 
zation is necessary both for the shep- 
herd and his flock—as a guaranty to 
the flock that they shall be taught 
the truth; and to the shepherd, that 
he shall be divinely aided to teach 
it, and no authority except that of 
our Lord can guaranty either, be- 
cause no other can impart to the com- 
missioned the inward ability to fulfil 
the obligation he incurs. 
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Neither of these answers can avail 
Protestants anything. The Anglicans 
and Episcopalians pretend that their 
so-called church did not originate in 
the sixteenth century, but is the iden- 
tical church that was in England 
from the conversion of the nation to 
Christianity, and that they come 
down by regular succession from the 
But this is historically un- 
Their church was changed in 
the sixteenth century from the Ca- 
tholic Church zz England to the na- 
tional church ef England. Since the 
sixteenth century it has had and has 
now no communion with any church 
that existed in England or else- 
where prior to the reformers, and 
it communes with no body but it- 
self. It has had and it has no au- 
thority but what it has derived from 
the crown or crown and parliament, 
that is, from the civil power. It may 
have retained some of the forms of 
the Catholic Church in England, and 
its ministers may have retained their 
temporalities, mutilated or unmutilat- 
ed by the state, and at its mercy; but 
it is absurd to pretend that a national 
church holding from the civil power 
is identical with the Catholic or apos- 
tolic church, holding from our Lord, 
through his vicar, the supreme pastor 
and teacher of the universal church, 
the successor of Peter,on whom our 
Lord built his church. The change 
was fundamental, and the Church of 
England, and its offspring, the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church of the United 
States, with the affiliated churches in 
the English colonies, are as much chil- 
dren of the Reformation in the six- 
teenth century as are the Lutheran 
or the Calvinistic churches of Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Holland, or Scot- 
land. The instinct of the English 
people is Protestant; and no more 
intensely Protestant church has 
ever existed than the Church of 
England. The English Church is 
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true. 
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not a church, it is only an estab- 
lishment. 

Anglican bishops, indeed, pretend 
to the apostolic succession of orders ; 
but even if their pretence could be 
made good, it would avail them no- 
thing, for they have received no mis 
sion, have no jurisdiction, except 
what they derive from the crown, 
which has no authority in the case. 


But the pretence has never been and 
never can be made good; and An- 


glican bishops and priests or minis- 
ters are simply laymen, and just as 
much so as are Presbyterian, Metho- 
dist, Baptist, or Congregational min- 
isters. ‘They are generally well-bred, 
gentlemanly, amiable, many of them 
fine classical scholars and cultivated 
and learned men, but that does not 
make them bishops or priests of the 
church of God. They are outside of 
the apostolic body, and have no lot 
or part in the apostolic commission 
to evangelize all nations. 

Having no part in the great com- 
mission, and consequently no autho- 
rity from God, Protestants have no 
ability or capacity to teach the 
They can inquire, reason, 
discuss, form and express opinions, 
which after all may or may not be 
true, but they cannot teach; they are 
not doctors. In religion, in man’s 
relations and duties to God, only 
truth will answer. These relations and 
duties do not originate in our creative 
power, and do not subsist by any act 
of our will or understanding; they 
are imposed by our Creator as his 
law, which is alike law for the will 
and the understanding, and demands 
interior obedience as well as exterior 
submission. Only the law of God 
can bind the conscience, and hence 
it is the divine law, and not any oth- 
er law, that must be taught, promul- 
gated, declared, defined, and appli- 
ed. It is the divine law itself, not men’s 
opinions of what it is, that we must 
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be taught, if truly taught; for it is 
only that we can be bound to obey 
or have the right to submit the con- 
science to. The Lord says, “The pro- 
phet that hath a dream, let him tell 
a dream; and he that hath my word, 
let him speak my word with truth. 
What hath the chaff to do with the 
wheat ?” (Jer. xxiii. 28). To declare 
the law, to speak the word, or to 
teach the revelation of God with 
truth, that is, truly, demands on the 
part of the teacher immunity from 
error, or, in other words, that the 
teacher infallible in his teach- 
ing; and to a fallible teacher in 
relation to the law or word of 
God no man is or can be bound to 
listen. The fallible teacher is always 
liable to be deceived and to deceive, 
to mistake his dreams for divine re- 
velations, and to give us the chaff in- 
stead of the wheat. 

Not only must the teacher be ex- 
empt from all liability to err in his 
teaching, but he must be able to 


be 


establish the fact, not only before 
we can be bound, but before we 
can have any right, to listen to his 


teachings. Hence the need of the 
external commission. No doubt a 
simple external commission does not 
of itself give the interior ability to 
teach infallibly, but a commission to 
teach from Him who hath all power in 
heaven and in earth is a divine guar- 
anty of infallibility in teaching. The 
divine commission to one to teach us 
is a command to us from God to 
hear him, and to believe what he 
teaches, as really so as when the 
voice thundered from the heavens, 
“This is my beloved Son; hear ye 
him;” and if one divinely commis- 
sioned could err in the matters cover- 
ed by his commission, it would follow 
that God could command us io be- 
lieve error, which is impossible, since 
God is true, the truth itself. Hence 
the divine commission to teach car- 
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ries with it the divine pledge of infal- 
libility in teaching, the pledge of Him 
who can neither deceive nor be de- 
ceived. Proof of the commission is 
all that is needed. It is all that mi- 
racles prove. ‘“ Rabbi, we know that 
thou art come a teacher from God; 
for no man can do these miracles 
which thou doest, unless God was 
with him” (St. John iii. 2). Only 
God himself can work a real miracle, 
and the miracle therefore proves that 
the teacher comes from God, accre- 
dits him as sent or commissioned of 
God, and we know therefore that 
whatever he teaches in the name of 
God must be true, for God cannot 
accredit a teacher that can in that 
which he teaches either deceive or be 
deceived. 

We do not say that every indivi- 
dual member of a teaching body 
must be personally infallible, but there 
must be infallibility in the body, at 
least in its head, so that every indi- 
vidual member when teaching only 
what the body authorizes him to teach 
can teach infallibly. So much is ne- 
cessary if truth is of more value in 
religion than falsehood—the wheat is 
preferable to the chaff. Either each 
individual teacher must be immedi- 
ately accredited by our Lord himself, 
or be authorized by the body that is 
so accredited and commissioned. Yet 
neither is the case with Protestants. 
God nowhere vouches for their vera- 
city, and nowhere, and in no respect 
whatever, stands pledged to render 
them able to teach his word infalli- 
bly. Indeed, they disclaim infallibili- 
ty, and make it one of their chief 
charges against the Catholic Church 
that she claims immunity from error 
in matters of faith and morals. Do 
we not hear them from all quarters, 
in all tones, crying out against the 
recent definition of papal infallibility, 
or that the supreme pastor and teach- 
er of the universal church, through 
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the divine assistance, is infallible in de- 
fining faith and morals? Do they 
not accuse him of claiming an attri- 
bute of God, nay, of making him- 
self God? Yet how can they teach, 
if not infallible? What more can 
they do than offer their opinions, or 
say “ every man to his neighbor, I 
have dreamed, I have dreamed” ? 
Whether the pope be or be not infal- 
lible in the sense the Council of the 
Vatican has defined, is not now the 
question; but it is clear he must be 
so if able to speak the word of God 
withtruth. Protestants both as congre- 
gations and ministers being really and 
confessedly fallible, it is equally clear 
that they have, as we began by say- 
ing,no ability or capacity to teach. 
Protestant ministers being confessed- 
ly fallible, have not the divine assis- 
tance which secures them immunity 
from error, and are therefore virtually 
by their own confession blind guides, 
and our Lord says, “If the blind 
lead the blind, they shall both fall 
into the ditch.” 

Protestants, or at least a large class 
of them, say, “ We have the Bible ; 
the Bible is infallible; and therefore 
we have in the Bible infallible autho- 
rity for what we believe and teach.” 
That Protestants have, properly speak- 
ing, the Bible may be questioned, for 
it was not originally addressed to them, 
nor was it deposited with them as 
its divinely appointed guardians and 
interpreters. Legally, or by divine 
authority, they have not the Bible. 
But pass over this. How from the 
conceded fact that the Bible is infal- 
lible conclude that Protestants are 
infallible, or have an infallible autho- 
rity for what they believe and teach ? 
Their syllogism is not good in logic, 
for it lacks what logicians call the 
middle term which unites the two 
extremes. The Bible being infallible 
has but one uniform sense, and con- 
tains but one uniform doctrine, con- 
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sistent with itself throughout, and 
free from all self-contradiction. How 
can Protestants, confessedly fallible, 
determine infallibly this one sense or 
this one doctrine, so as to have infal- 
lible authority for what they believe 
and teach ? It matters little to say 
you have the Bible and the Bible is 
infallible, unless you have some in- 
fallible means of ascertaining its true 
and real meaning. Those means 
Protestants confessedly have not, and 
they prove they have not by their 
inability to agree among themselves 
as to what that meaning really is. 
All Protestants, not avowed unbe- 
lievers in Jesus Christ as the Word 
made flesh, profess to derive their 
from the Bible, and yet, 
except in so far as they follow the 
tradition of the Catholic Church 
against which they protest, there is 
no such thing as agreement or uni- 
formity in doctrine among them. 
Their whole history is a history of 
disagreement and variation in doc- 
trine. For three hundred years and 
over they have been trying to fix in 
their minds the sense of the Bible, 
and they are still seeking, and modi- 
fying their doctrines every day. De- 
spairing of success, they are begin- 
ning boldly to avow that uniformity 
of doctrine is neither practicable nor 
desirable. The tendency among them 
just now is to discard all doctrinal 
or dogmatic theology, to resolve faith 
into fiducia or trust, and Christianity 
itself into certain inward emotions, 
sentiments, or affections. Objective 
truth is counted of little value, and 
religion ceases to be a law for con- 
science, and becomes little else than 
a subjective emotion or affection. 
At the very best, what Protestants 
profess to believe and teach is not 
the real doctrine or meaning of the 
Bible, but their views of what that 
meaning really is; not the revelation 
God has made to man, but their 


doctrines 
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views of it, which, as they are falli- 


ble, must not be taken for the revela- 
tion or word of God itself. 

Besides, the Bible, as language it- 
self, is unintelligible without tradition. 
The best grammars and lexicons are 
those that most faithfully reproduce 
the traditionary sense of a language. 
The Bible interpreted by grammar 
and lexicon is still the Bible inter- 
preted by tradition. The Jewish rite 
of circumcision is intelligible only by 
the tradition that explains it. Baptism 
can be understood only by the tra- 
dition of those who practise it. The 
word may mean aspersion, effusion, 
or immersion—how then, except from 
tradition, determine in which sense 
it must be taken? Take the word 
presbyter, presbyteros. It means in 
classical Greek an ancient or elder; 
it means with Catholics a friest— 
which is the Christian or Scriptural 
sense of the word? But as the word 
priest comes from presbyter, and is 
the same word under an English 


form, how except from tradition can 
even the lexicographer determine the 
Scriptural sense of the word Ariest ? 
We might continue our instances, and 
ask similar questions in regard to 


every word in the Bible. Gramma- 
rians and lexicographers can only 
give the tradition as they receive it, 
and as nobody pretends that they 
are infallible, appeal to them can set- 
tle no point on which error is not 
permissible. How then without tra- 
dition, and an infallible guardian 
and interpreter of tradition, is it pos- 
sible to arrive infallibly at the sense 
or teaching of the Bible? Even 
granting that the whole word of God 
is contained in the Bible, expressly 
or by implication, Protestants gain 
nothing, for they cannot understand 
the Bible without tradition, and tra- 
dition requires an infallible guardian 
and interpreter to enable them to 
claim, because they have an infallible 
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Bible, they have an infallible autho. 
rity for what they profess to believe 
and teach. 

It is well, also, to bear in mind 
that the Holy Scriptures, though 
when read in the light of authentic 
tradition preserved by the church, 
are not difficult to understand, yet 
are, when read without that light, 
well-nigh unintelligible—are more 
likely to mislead and bewilder than 
to enlighten and edify the reader. 
Experience proves it, and it is worse 
than idle to deny it. Something of 
that tradition, in a mutilated form, is, 
no doubt, still retained by the older 
Protestant sects, though they are 
daily losing more and more of it, and 
they may derive more or less profit from 
reading the Bible; but where that tra- 
dition is wholly lost, or where it has 
never existed, as with the heathen, 
the Bible, save in the history and 
laws of the Jews, is pretty much a 
sealed book, and is by no means 
fitted to give much light on the Chris- 
tian religion, or to draw unbelievers 
to Christ. So well satisfied are even 
Protestant sects of this that they do 
not, in their efforts to convey what 
they call the Gospel to the heathen 
or benighted papists, rely on the cir- 
culation of the Scriptures alone with- 
out note or comment, even in their 
mutilated text and perverse or im- 
perfect translation, but accompany 
them wherever they can with Bible- 
readers and interpreters. ‘They send 
out Protestant tracts and Protestant 
men and women to expound and ex- 
plain the written word. 

The reason of this unintelligibility 
is that all the books of the Bible 
were written for believers, not for un- 
believers, for those who are assumed 
to have been more or less instructed 
in the doctrines or truths of revela- 
tion, and their writers presume their 
readers already know and _ believe 
something of the matters on which 














they are writing. Whoever reads 
the Bible will find on its face that its 
writers give very little formal doctri- 
nal instruction; they assume much 
has been given and is believed, and 
the key to the full meaning of what 
they wrote is to be found only in 
what had been previously taught and 
believed. The written Word, except 
what pertains to the Mosaic law and 
ritual, bears on its face the evidence 
of being supplementary to the oral 
teaching already given. Hence the 
primary truths or mysteries of the 
Gospel are alluded to rather than 
explicitly taught. This is true of the 
mystery of the Trinity, which, though 
alluded to and necessarily implied, is 
nowhere in the Old Testament or 
the New expressly and unequivocally 
taught. We may say almost as much 
of the mystery of the Incarnation, 
though the whole Christian schema, 
if we may use the word, grows out 
of it, and depends on it. Yet it is 
not till we read the passages that im- 
ply either mystery in the light of 
the tradition of the oral teaching 
preserved by the church that we ful- 
ly understand those passages, and 
see what it is they really imply. 
Hence those Protestants who profes- 
sedly disregard all tradition of the 
sort reject both mysteries, even while 
recognizing the infallible authority of 
the Bible. These instances suffice to 
show the vanity of the Protestant 
pretence of the sufficiency of the 
Scriptures, and that they have in 
them an infallible authority for their 
Protestantism. 

We are not now either defending 
Catholicity or refuting Protestantism. 
Our purpose from the beginning has 
been to show that Protestants have 
never received the “ Great Commis- 
sion” of which Dr. Harris speaks in 
his treatise, and that they are in no 
sense “the church constituted to 
convey the Gospel to the world.” 


The Great Commission. 
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That our Lord instituted his church 
for that purpose, and to bring all na- 
tions under the evangelical law, we 
of course believe fully, and without 
a shadow of a doubt; but we have 
proved as conclusively as anything 
can be proved that Protestants are 
not that church, are not included in 
it, and therefore that none of the 
commissions issued by our Lord or 
promises made by him to his church, 
and which are recorded in the Holy 
Scriptures, are applicable to them. 
They are aliens from the common- 
wealth of Christ, and however loud- 
ly they may call him “ Lord, Lord,” 
he knows them not as his servants. 
They have no authority, and there- 
fore no capacity, to teach. They 
are, as we have seen, of the world, 
and follow the world, and the world 
heareth them, for in them it recognizes 
its own. 

We have no leisure to follow Pro- 
testants in their propaganda at home 
or abroad, among the heathen or 
among Catholics; we did that suffi- 
ciently in our articles on the learned 
and elaborate work of the Abbé Mar- 
tin, on Zhe Future of Protestantism and 
Catholicity. Suffice it to say that they 
incur, we fear, the terrible censure our 
Lord pronounced on the Scribes and 
Pharisees: “* Wo to you, Scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites, who compass 
sea and land to make one proselyte, 
and when he is made, ye make him 
twofold more the child of hell than 
yourselves” (St. Matthew xxiii. 15). 
They seem to us to be moved in their 
propaganda less by a love of souls 
or the wish to evangelize the world, 
than the desire to thwart the mission- 
ary efforts of the church and to pre- 
vent the spread of Catholicity ; for as 
a rule they follow only in the track 
of the Catholic missionary. Their mis- 
sions in all Catholic nations succeed, 
to a certain extent, in unmaking 
Catholics, or converting ignorant or 
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indifferent Catholics into downright 
infidels and enemies of the Gospel. 
In heathen lands, they have hindered 
or rendered more difficult the work 
of Catholic missions, and also have 
succeeded in detaching a considera- 
ble number from their heathenism 
without attaching them to the Gos- 
pel, even as Protestants hold it. They 
succeed in drawing them away from 
the old superstition of their country- 
men, and in plunging them into irre- 
ligion or inspiring them with a ha- 
tred of all religion. Such are the re- 
sults of Protestant missions, according 
to the best authorities within our reach. 

This is what we should naturally 
expect from. the labors of men who 
run without being sent, and assume 
to do what they have neither the au- 
thority nor the ability to do. The 
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spirit of Protestantism, if we may be- 
lieve the beloved apostle, whom we 
have so often quoted in this article, 
is the spirit of Antichrist. It may 
rouse up the world, and arm it with 
hostility to Christ and his church, 
but it can have no success in elevat- 
ing the soul to God, or in purifying 
or preserving the morals of society, 
for that would be contrary to its na- 
ture. Yet the struggle to which it 
compels us we must accept. The 
church in this world is always the 
church militant, and her faithful chil- 
dren must not expect to throw off 
their harness while they live. But 
they need not fear. “ Ye are of God, 
little children, and have overcome 
him,; for greater is he that is in you, 
than he that is in the world” (x St. 
John iv. 4). 
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NEaRLy fifty years ago, in an ob- 
scure little inn in Munf, Switzerland, 
a poor pedlar’s child first saw the 
light ; and following her Jewish pa- 
rents through Switzerland and Ger- 
many, for ten years, suffered all the 
evils attendant upon a wandering 
life of poverty. Finally, the family 
settled in Lyons, where Madame 
Felix opened an old-clothes shop, 
and the husband taught German. 
And here, in this old French city, 
their children first attracted atten- 
tion, wandering daily through the 
streets, singing their quaint French 
ballads. Sarah, who was the oldest, 
possessed a pleasing voice, and her 
thin, wiry younger sister, with long 
raven braids and large eyes, recited 
verses, and took care of a still smaller 
member of the family. After some 
time they removed to Paris, and there, 
hungry, cold, and poorly clad, the chil- 


dren continued to toil and struggle for 


afew pennies. And so it happened 
that, one evening, when Mons. Morin 
was enjoying his wine in a certail 
café in the Rue de la Hachette, the 
little ones stopped in front to sing. 
The kind-hearted Frenchman called 
them nearer, and, after listening to a 
ballad from Sarah, promised her his 
influence at the Conservatoire. His 
offer was not forgotten, and, when 
they came again, he discovered that 
Rachel, the younger, could not sing, 
but only recited verses, so she was 
placed among the choristers of the 
Conservatoire. Choron also became 
interested in Rachel, and advised her 
to study elocution. Afterwards,; St. 
Aulaire took her under his charge, 
and at this period, while reciting from 
Abufar, by Ducis, her genius first 
manifested itself; for the harsh gut- 
tural voice swayed her listeners so 
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completely that fiction seemed reali- 
ty. Thus her early life passed, and 
the child began to develop and ma- 
ture; but, whether selling an old 
umbrella for the coveted Racine, 
or evidencing a will made resolute 
by ambition, her genius grew with 
her growth, and “bent and broke 
each circumstance to her path.” 
Never discouraged, never allowing 
herself to think of failure even when 
failure came, she struggled bravely 
through each phase of her dark life, 
at last procuring an engagement for 
three years, where her talents were 
measured by a two-act piece of Du- 
port’s, Za Vendéenne, written expressly 
for her début. In this she did very well, 
and here, for the first time, she was 
heard in La Marseillaise, which years 
after, and in a season of vast mo- 
ment, thrilled thousands at the Aran- 
fais. 
“She is not pretty, but she pleases,” 
was the verdict rendered at the Gym- 
‘“ She utters no screams, makes 
no gestures ; 


nase. 
. she excites tears, 
emotion, and interest.” 

Her people always rallied to her 
aid, and nightly the boxes were oc- 
cupied by this class of Parisians. 
But though the house was generally 
full, still she could not be called a 
success, for the Jews were unable to 
give her reputation. Her voice and 
manner were also unsuited to com- 
edy, in which afterwards 
tried ; for, despite careful study, she 
failed so entirely in this line that 
Poirson kindly cancelled her engage- 
ment, feeling convinced of her unfit- 
ness for the stage. 

Then her old friend Sanson work- 
ed for and with her, and at length 
succeeded in procuring for her an 
engagement, at four thousand francs 
per year, at the Zhéétre Lrangais. 
Here again circumstances were against 
her, for it was summer, and Paris was 
out of town. The Israelites again 


she was 
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thronged the house, and a few appre- 
ciative critics were pleased, yet to 
the many she was still “the little 
fright.” Then Jules Janin saw her, 
and he was the first to realize that 
the genius of the girl would yet 
make her the queen of tragedy. 

At last, Paris awoke, and the citi- 
zen-king listened, condescending to 
say that he would be glad to hear 
her again. Indeed, a royal footman 
brought Mlle. Rachel a present of 
one thousand francs, the day after 
the king’s visit to the theatre, and her 
salary was also increased. 

At this time, her 7¢fertoire consist- 
ed of Camille in Les Horaces, Emi- 
lie’ in Cinna, Hermione ‘in Andro- 
maque, Aménaide in Zancréde, Eri- 
phile in /phigénie en Aulide, and Mo- 
nime in AMfithridate. 

She had now fairly asserted her- 
self, and the most aristocratic court- 
ed her presence. But, notwithstand- 
ing all the attention and flattery of- 
fered, the young girl was faithful to 
her studies, and touching pictures of 
the simple household come to us; 
how she controlled the younger chil- 
dren, always retaining her position 
as the daughter, and even preparing 
the simple food with that quiet dig- 
nity which was her especial charac- 
teristic. Studying carefully, persever- 
ing indomitably, was it surprising that 
she could demand where others sued ? 
‘ Neglect is but the fiat to an undying 
future,” a great thinker has told us, 
and so those early, cruel years prov- 
ed to Rachel. But though success 
was sweet, and the voice of applaud- 
ing thousands a necessity, yet a very 
short time was sufficient to develop 
the great characteristic of her race, 
and the insatiable greed for gold was 
stronger than her strongest passion. 
Certain money transactions were 
bruited that did not redound to her 
honor, and many of her best friends 
grew cold. Then, with all the pas- 
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sion of a pythoness, she roused her- 
self, and, making each endeavor 
stronger by her womanly antago- 
nism, she determined to succeed de- 
spite their displeasure. 

The first night of Roxane closed, 
and for the only time in her life “ the 
woman sank dismayed at sight of 
unfriendly brows.” This was ice to 
her heart, but it was the ice that quick- 
ens and intensifies the flame. So, ral- 
lying with a grand courage worthy 
a better motive, she prepared her- 
self for the second night. Thunders 
of applause repaid her, and her “ Sor- 
tez /” brought down the house. Hers 
was a new school, where the rules 
that had once been laws were entire- 
ly disregarded. No studied declama- 
tion, no loud ranting, marred the clas- 
sic beauty of her perfect rendition, 
but each phase was true to nature, 
each gesture told its part; and the 
actors themselves were startled by the 
fearful earnestness of her tones. The 


fiercer and more terrible passions 


seemed hers pre-eminently ; and ha- 
tred stole the fires of hell, while jeal- 
ousy incarnated the passion of devils, 
when her genius made them realiza- 
tions. Notso much a living imper- 
sonation of characteristics, she pos- 
sessed the art of waking conceptions 
of what might be, and, with these pre- 
monitions of the possible, she would 
pass onward to some newer and more 
sublime translation. 

Never finding expression in screams, 
indicative always of mere surface-feel- 
ing, hers was the utterance of con- 
trolled passion, which you saw gleam- 
ing in her burning eyes, or listened to 
with bated breath in each whisper of 
her distinct voice. Her physique 
was very frail, but there was wonder- 
ful power in each movement; and 
more than any other actress has she 
realized the eloquence of action. 

She never appealed by her sex’s 
gentleness, neither did this woman 
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dazzle by the beauty others owned; 
but she extorted what you could not 
withhold—she demanded as a queen, 
and you dared not deny her tribute. 
The most exclusive saloons were now 
open to her, and the noblest of France 
offered theirhomage. Chateaubriand 
petted her; Récamier welcomed her 
with winning grace. 

Her career has been reckoned from 
1840 to 1856, closing in January, 1857; 
and during this long period the pub- 
lic gave her a loyalty that was always 
faithful. But those who are most ex- 
alted must expect the world to treat 
them as a marksman would a first- 
rate target. Therefore, in Rachel’s 
case, many and in quick succession 
were the arrows aimed. ‘The artist 
only acts, said one, and the woman is 
devoid of feeling !—but had they seen 
her after the imprecations of Camille, 
when, panting for breath, her large 
eyes would close, and her purple lips 
prove the fearful strength of her pas- 
sion ! 

At this time, she appeared as Pau- 
line in Jolyeucte, but the public was 
not pleased with this, and it was only 
when she concentrated her strength 
in the magic words, “Je crois—je 
suis Chrétienne !”* that her eyes kin- 
dled, and her audience felt its old in- 
spiration, 

Many incidents have been recalled 
to disprove her want of feeling ; but 
none are more touching than that at 
Lyons. She was at her zenith then, 
with two continents echoing her ac- 
claim ; and again she trod the well- 
known streets, and entered the poor 
café where the chilled and trembling 
child first essayed her verses. She 
was rich and powerful now; thou- 
sands passed through her fingers ; but 
she only saw the faded calico dress; 
she only heard the hungry cry for 
“two sous!” “They willingly give me 


*“ T believe—I am a Christian !”’ 
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a louis, now I am rich and celebrat- 
ed,” she said then, while assisting 
some charity. “They refused me 
two sous when I was a poor child 
dying of hunger!” And, with this 
full tide of the past sweeping her pas- 
sionate heart, she sat in the little café 
near the Zhédtre Céléstins. The tri- 
umphs of the artist were forgotten, 
and the great, burning eyes of the 
woman wept ! 

Now came the famous English 
tour, in all respects a triumph ; 
then she extended her travels to the 
provinces, and afterward went further 
on the Continent. But the Parisians 
never liked her absence, and were al- 
ways sulky on her return. 

Then the February of 1848 came, 
and Rachel entered Paris amid the 
shouts of “ La Marseillaise.” Who 
could resist that hymn? for, as a 
young girl told Béranger, “ One felt 
in the air a mighty breath of hope, that 
bore along with it all youthful hearts.” 

And she, the idol of the people, she 


of the masses, chanted the great hymn 
of liberty. Clad in long flowing white 
drapery, grasping the tricolor in her 
right hand, she appeared before the 
footlights, half-chanting, half-reciting 


the Marseillaise. “The whole fig- 
ure,” writes a contemporary, “ in its 
terrific grace, its sinister beauty, was 
a magnificent representation of the 
implacable Nemesis of antiquity, and 
struck every heart with terror and 
admiration.” ‘Then when she sank 
to the ground, clasping the flag, the 
enthusiasm of the people broke forth 
in one spontaneous, electric shout of 
applause. 

There were free performances at 
this time, and, with the sash of a 
commissaire bound around her waist, 
she created such a furor that even 
the gamins passed their hats, collect- 
ing sous for a monster bouquet to 
present. But times changed, the em- 
pire succeeded the republic, and the 
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Marseillaise ceased even in the streets. 
Then Adrienne Lecouvreur appeared, 
calling forth a remarkable criticism, 
and contradicting the heartlessness 
so often urged; for it was now said 
that her success was more that of the 
woman than the artiste. Only on rare 
occasions did she allow glimpses of 
her better nature to appear, but these 
showed a kindliness none the less real. 
Witness her generosity to the poor 
peasant aunt in Germany, whom she 
invited to stay with her, bestow- 
ing upon the old woman a sum that 
made her comfortable for life. And 
again, when her quick passion made 
her forget the deference due to her 
mother, she would never rest till she 
had speedily returned for pardon. 

At one time, it was reported that, in 
Rome, she was desirous of being 
baptized by the Holy Father, and 
this impulse is said to have originat- 
ed in deep feelings, the result of 
powerful impressions. Indeed, after 
her return from the Vatican, she ex- 
claimed, “Yes, ‘hs is the true faith. 
This is the God-inspired creed. None 
other could have accomplished such 
works. ‘Truly I will be one of them 
yet.” These words excited great 
alarm in her family, who looked with 
horror upon the prospect of her be- 
coming a Christian. However, the 
precious grace then apparently given 
was never followed. We fear that 
by a life of worldliness and even sin- 
fulness it was soon crushed. 

Rachel was treated with distin- 
guished courtesy both by the Em- 
peror of Russia and the King of 
Prussia ; and her success in Russia 
was said to be due not only to her 
genius as an actress, but to her per- 
sonal influence over the young offi- 
and woblesse. At one of the 
farewell dinners, the invasion of 
France was discussed, and then the 
tact of the ¢ragédienne was most hap- 
pily displayed. 
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“ We shall not bid you adieu, but 
au revoir, mademoiselle,” said one of 
the officers. ‘“ We hope soon to ap- 
plaud you in the capital of France, 
and to drink your health in its excel- 
lent wines.” 

“Nay, messieurs,” she replied; 
“ France will not be rich enough to 
afford champagne to all her priso- 
ners.” 

She returned to Paris, and then 
the fatal American journey was first 
broached. Raphael, with his keen 
love of money, urged it, because Jen- 
ny Lind’s harvest had been easy and 
abundant. She was now in her splen- 
did maturity, and at this time Rachel 
first realized those grand conceptions 
of Racine and Corneille which she 
had heretofore only rendered from 
close application. But now every 
shadow of passion represented was 
intensely felt in each fibre of her be- 
ing; therefore as Phedre she held 
Paris spell-bound. Her death-scene 
was thrilling, and the people of her 
1eart rewelcomed her with unswerv- 
ing fealty. But at this time her 
youngest and darling sister Rebecca 
died, and this event sadly afilicted 
her. Then, rousing her darker nature, 
came the Francesca of the beau- 
tiful Italian. Right gracefully did 
Ristori yield her meed of apprecia- 
tion, but Rachel’s was extorted by 
public opinion. Perhaps her quick 
jealousy urged her to surpass herself 
during that triumphant London sea- 
son, and perhaps pique hurried her 
across the ocean to America. Strange 
was the omen shadowing the first 
day of that voyage, for it was mark- 
ed by death from consumption; but 
they were enthusiastically received 
in New York, and on the 3d of Sep- 
tember, 1855, Rachel appeared as 
Camille, afterwards came Phedre, 
and then Adrienne. In a few weeks, 
she visited Boston and Philadelphia, 
and in this last city, from neglecting 
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to heat the theatre, her cold engen- 
dered by the varying New York cli- 
mate was aggravated, and she be- 
came ill. Family dissensions also 
tormented her, for Raphael was grasp- 
ing, and Sarah passionate beyond 
control; then even her maids quar- 
relled, and her rapidly developing 
disease preyed upon body and soul. 
She was restless and eager to return, 
for an early fancy had proved later 
an earnest passion, and for the first 
time Rachel felt that she loved. 

For some reason she altered her 
plans, and with part of her family 
proceeded to Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, where much was expected from 
the warm climate and balmy air. 
Her physician in this city recom- 
mended six months’ rest, but she would 
not consent to it. Act she would, 
act she must, and on the 17th of 
December a crowded house beheld 
the ‘¢ragédienne for the last time as 
Adrienne. Expectation was at its 
height, and the é//e of a very proud 
city crowded the small theatre. Some 
of the tickets sold as high as five 
dollars, and every seat was quickly 
secured. 
appeared, tall, lithe, and self-contain- 
ed, with those large, burning eyes of 


Can we ever forget her, as she first 


deep, passionate strength? The face 
was perfectly colorless, and ever and 
anon the fatal cough shook her frame. 
Then the voice, as we hear her repeat- 
ing the lines of Roxane—no rant, not 
even a loud note, but you hold your 
breath to listen, too absorbed, too en- 
chained, to applaud. So we pass from 
the exquisite music of “Les deux 
Pigeons,” when her newly awakened 
love sounds in each softened modu- 
lation, and watch her in the marvel- 
lous splendor of her diamonds, when 
brow and bosom flash with a royal 
gift; see her as she passes the Duch- 
ess de Bouillon, her rival; catch that 
one look of withering scorn, as, in 
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all the haughty coldness of contempt, 
she pronounces, 


** Je sais mes perfidies, 
none, et ne suis point de ces femmes hardies, 
Qui, goutant dans le crime une tranquille paix, 
Ont su se faire un front qui ne rougit jamais.” 


For that moment she was the queen 
regnant and dominant, even though 
compassed with all the passion of 
Again she comes, but 
the diamonds no longer flash upon 
her bosom; the festive dress is put 
away; and ghastly, dying, she leans 
in her white robe on the dark vel- 
vet of her low chair. 


the woman. 


Gasp by gasp 
she had studied this in the hospitals 
of her own Paris, but she is nearer re- 
ality now than she dreamed then, and 
each word bears a cruel truth and 
terrible premonition. Could she feel 
it? Dared she realize it, and life so 
precious now? See her gasp, and 
grow whiter, as she leans on the 
cushioned velvet—hear her cough, 
not violent, but deep and hollow and 
sepulchral! Watch the death-shadows 
creep and darken—aye, the scene is 
before us, the tones are sounding 
now, though blood and battle stand 
between the present and that Decem- 
ber evening. 
“ Maurice!’ 
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A whole lifetime of 

ve concentrates in that eager, im- 
ulsive welcome. Then, hold your 
ieart, as you bend forward breath- 
ess to catch each word that is barely 
vhispered, not loudly spoken; but 
from parquet to tier no syllable is 
lost, and the hush grows intenser, 
the silence more profound, as she con- 
tinues : 

“Ah! quelles souffrances . . . 
ce n’est plus ma téte, c’est ma poi- 
rine qui est brulante . . . j'ai 
lacommeunbrazier . . . comme 
un feu dévorant qui me consume. 

“Ah! le mal.se double .. . 
Vous qui m’aimez tant, sauvez moi, 
secourezmoi! . . . jeneveuxpas 
mourir! . a présent je ne veux 
pas mourir. 


“Mon Dieu! exaucez-moi! . 
Mon Dieu, laissez moi vivre ! 
quelque jours encore. . . . Je 
suis si jeune et la vie s’ouvrait pour 
moi si belle! 

oS ieee Ss  ) ee 
vains efforts! . . . vaine pri¢re! 
mes jours sont comptés. Je 
sens les forces et l’existence qui 
m’échappent !” * 

Who can forget her “ Adieu!” in 
which all of life’s passion merged into 
the agony of the long parting ? 

Thus the scene passed from us; 
and to the “ragédienne, her own life fur- 
nished a drama too sadly real to allow 
assumed feeling ; therefore, despite the 
murmurs of the Havaneros, among 
whom she afterward sojourned, she 
was utterly incapable of appearing 
again on the stage. 

The company then disbanded, and 
on tne 28th of January, 1856, she 
returned to France. 

How strenuously she fought death, 
those who watched her can testify, 
for she yearned for life with a crav- 
ing that would not be subdued. 

The climate of the Nile region was 
recommended, but in May she came 
back unimproved. 

A Parisian winter was thought too 
severe for her, so she prepared to re- 
move ; and in September, when her 
carriage drove past the Gymnase to 
the Zhéitre Frangais, where for fif- 
teen years she had triumphed, she 
stopped for one long, last gaze, and 


*** Ah! what sufferings it is no longer 
my head, it is my breast, that burns it is 
here like a live coal like a devouring fire 
which consumes me. 

‘Ah ! the pain grows worse. 
love me so much, save me, help me. 
not want to die. 
to die. 

**O God! hearme! O.God, permit me to 
live! afew dayslonger. . .. I am 
so young, and life was opening before me so 
beautiful ! 

SiMe! .. . vain struggles! .. . 
vain prayer! my days are numbered. I 
feel my strength and my very being passing 
away !”” 


You who 
Ido 
at present I do not want 


- life! . 
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fondly watched it while even a single 
line remained within her vision. 

She was lifted from her carriage 
to the railway station, whence she 
went to Cannes, and from that place 
to Cannet, a little village near, where 
she accepted the loan of a villa from 
a friend. 

And here we are told of the bed- 
room with its snow-white walls, its 
friezes, and antique sculpture, and 
even of the white bedstead, and sta- 
tue of Polymnia, all of which had 
been fatally foreshadowed in a dream 
which came to Rachel in the flush 
of her splendid career. Five years 
before, she dreamed that a giant 
hand crushed her chest with fiery 
pain, and, still dreaming, she thought 
that she waked in a room strangely 
like the one into which she was now 
ushered, when a voice cried aloud 
to her, “ Thou shalt die here under 
my hand! Thou shalt die here un- 
der my hand!” Strange warning, 
and stranger coincidence; for the 


life was being crushed by the same 
burning pain, in the very room with 
its white walls and antique sculpture! 

Carefully and persistently she fol- 
lowed the advice of her physician, 
but the winter of 1857 found her ra- 


pidly passing away. On Sunday, 
January 3, 1858, her suffocation was 
painful, and, after dictating a little to 
her father, her thoughts wandered to 
her youngest and favorite sister, 
whose death she had so faithfully 
mourned. 

“My dear sister, I am going to 
see thee!” she exclaimed, evidently 
realizing the approaching change. 

Sarah, who nursed her with tireless 
affection, and who was also the most 
orthodox Jewess of the family, at 
once telegraphed to the Consistory at 
Nice, which sent ten persons to assist 
in the last offices. Rachel was slowly 
sinking ; but as she still clung despair- 
ingly to life, fearing to agitate her, 


Rachel. ° 


Sarah delayed introducing the party 
till the last moment; then, as she 
grew rapidly worse, they entered, 
and two women and an old man ap- 
proached the bed, commencing to 
sing in Hebrew the psalm, “ Ascend 
to God, daughter of Israel.” 

Rachel then turned her face, and 
looked upon the singers, who con- 
tinued : 

“In the name of thy love, God of 
Israel, deliver her soul: she aspires 
to return to thee; break the bonds 
that bind her to dust, and suffer her 
to appear before thy glory.” 

The effect upon the dying woman 
seemed soothing, for her countenance 
grew calmer and milder; so they sang 
on: 

“The Lord reigneth, the Lord has 
reigned, the Lord will reign every- 
where, and for evermore !” 

Sarah held her hand, for now Ra- 
chel was really dying. 

“ God of our fathers, revive, in thy 
mercy, the soul that goeth to thee; 
unite it to those of the holy patriarchs, 
amid the eternal joys of the heavenly 
Paradise! Amen !” 

And when the last notes sounded, 
her soul echoed the “amen!” in a 
higher court, before the Supreme 
Judge. On earth the voices said, 
“ Blessed be the Judge of Truth !” 

Thus the great star passed from 
our horizon, leaving the darkness 
blacker than before. She had risen 
with her magnificent genius just in 
time to rescue French tragedy from 
neglect ; for Talma and Duchesnois 
had passed away, and romanticism 
triumphed where classic drama once 
reigned. It was at this crisis that 
the young Israelite swept the stage, 
and for almost a score of years two 
continents echoed with her fame. 

More than ten years have passed 
since her death ; and whether the taste 
of the age is educated by the spirit 
of the age, or whether lust for gold 
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engenders a love of pinchbeck, future tury there has been a perceptible de- 
ages must resolve. Only this we rea- cline of all genius, save the genius of 
lize, that for the past quarter of a cen- invention. 





THE STEPPING-STONES. 


At the feet of grand old forest trees, 

Round whose gnarled arms wild grape-vines throw 
Shadows that shift with the shifting breeze, 

A deep stream crawls to the lake below ; 
Silent and sullen and slow it crawls 

On its eel-grass bed to the lake below. 





A path from a restless neighborhood, 
Through tangle and brushwood, toils away, 
To the brink of the stream by the shadowy wood 
Where are laid the stones that are green and gray ; 
Crosses the treacherous stream of ill 
On stepping-stones that are green and gray. 


Beyond the stream the path goes wide 
Over a green hill’s gentle breast, 

To the church and the convent-gate beside, 
To the sacred homes of peace and rest; 

Goes broad and plain to the open doors 
Of the sacred homes of peace and rest. 


By many a path is the brushwood crossed : 

One leads to a mound over human bones; 
Others in reedy fens are lost ; 

But one path leads to the stepping-stones ; 
A hundred paths that lead astray, 

And only one to the stepping-stones. 


There are stepping-stones in the path of life, 
That cross its streams and give release 
From the tangled mazes of doubt and strife, 

To the dwellings of eternal peace ; 
That lead from the regions of unrest, 
To the dwellings of eternal peace. 


3ut a hundred paths that lead astray 
Run wild through the dim, uncertain ground ; 
And the wildered travellers miss the way, 
And the stepping-stones are never found ; 
The dwellings of peace are lost for aye, 
For the stepping-stones are never found. 
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THE CHURCH IN 


CHINA. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, 


GREAT changes have taken place 
within the last thirty years in the re- 
lations of China and the extreme East 
to the rest of the world; and these 
changes, so important in a commer- 
cial point of view and in their bear- 
ings upon the intercourse of nations, 
are no less so when viewed from a 
Christian and missionary standpoint. 

The Roman See had already turn- 
ed its attention to the conversion of 
the vast empire of China in the Mid- 
dle Ages. In the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, a time when Chinz 
was ruled by the Mongol dynas- 
ty and was less exclusive in its poli- 
cy toward foreigners, Pope Innocent 
IV. in conjunction with St. Louis 
of France, Popes Gregory X., John 
XXI., Nicholas III., Nicholas IV., 


and Clement V., sent missionaries 


belonging to the Dominican and 
Franciscan orders to plant the Chris- 
tian faith in that distant land, then 
almost inaccessible to people of the 
outer world. We cannot go into the 
details of their mission: suffice it to 
say that it was not entirely fruitless. 
The faith found numerous adherents, 
and flourishing churches sprang up 
in various places. But the hopes 
awakened by the progress of the 
church in China, and by the erection 
of an archiepiscopal see in Pekin, 
were entirely blasted by the downfall 
of the Mongol dynasty and the rise 
of that of Ming. The emperors of 
this family revived and enforced the 
oli national policy of exclusiveness ; 
and the attempts of Catholic mission- 
aries to effect an entrance into the 
kingdom were frustrated by the se- 
verity with which that policy was en- 


forced. It was only after an interrup- 
tion of two hundred years that mis- 
sionary labor became again possible 
in China. St. Francis Xavier, toward 
the close of his apostolic career, was 
seized with an ardent desire to pro- 
claim the faith in that land. After 
the apostle had won over 
millions of idolaters to Christianity 
in India, Japan, and intermediate 
places, he yearned to undertake the 
conversion of the Chinese. In vain 
the Portuguese governor of Malacca 
throws obstacles in his way. Nei- 
ther remonstrances, nor threats, nor 
dangers avail to restrain him from 
his purpose. Almost unaccompanied, 
he goes on board a merchant-ship, 
and lands on the little island of San- 
cian, not far from the coast of China. 
From this point, he surveys the land 
of his desire, and hopes soon to reach 
the end of his journey. But God, in 
his inscrutable designs, has decreed 
otherwise. The apostle of India and of 
Japan, the renowned wonder-worker, 
Francis Xavier, must end his course 
on this barren island, separated from 
his children in the faith, and almost 
entirely forsaken by men. He lies 
in a wretched shed, devoured by a 
burning fever. Inspired from above, 
he knows that his hour is nigh. He 
casts one last, wistful look at the hills 
of China, offers to God the sacrifice 
of his life and his desires, and surren- 
ders his beautiful soul into the hands 
of his Saviour. 

The ardent desire of St. Francis 
Xavier to replant the faith in China 
did not die with him. He bequeath- 
ed it to his companions of the Soci- 
ety of Jesus. After many dangerous 


great 
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and fruitless attempts, a few members 
of this celebrated society succeeded, 
in the second half of the sixteenth 
century, in paving the way for mis- 
sionary work in China. What hitherto 
no power on earth had been able to 
effect—that a European should be per- 
mitted to enter China—was brought 
about by a few Jesuits through their 
acquirements in the sciences. 

But what was it that proved so pow- 
erful an inducement to Francis Xa- 
vier and the Catholic missionaries in 
China? It was the vastness of the 
empire, its population of four hundred 
millions—a people who, on account 
of their commercial enterprise and 
the high state of their civilization, de- 
served the highest regard. 

What a triumph it would be for 
the church to win over such a peo- 
ple to the Catholic faith! Their con- 
version would double, perhaps treble, 
the number of Catholic believers in 
the world! Nor was it only the 
teeming population of China that 


would be affected by the change. 
The fact was not to be lost sight of— 
for it added importance to the con- 
version of China—that for centuries 
it had through its literature and civi- 
lization exerted great influence on 


all the neighboring nations. It seem- 
ed, moreover, that there was no good 
reason why the conversion of the 
Chinese should be so difficult a task. 
Had they not retained glimmerings 
of primeval and patriarchal truth ? 
Had not Confucius in his works 
almost anticipated in some points 
the teachings of Christianity? Why 
might it not be expected that a peo- 
ple who held the works of their phi- 
losophers in such high esteem would 
open their hearts to the purer and 
more sublime doctrines of the Gos- 
pel? This was the view which the 
first missionaries of the Society of 
Jesus took of the situation. Hence 
they addressed themselves by pre- 
VOL. XIL—14 
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ference to the educated and the 
learned, and their labors were not 
without success. Men of the highest 
rank, distinguished officers of state, 
learned in the writings of their philo- 
sophers and sincere seekers of truth, 
were converted to the faith—a cir- 
cumstance well calculated to encou- 
rage the zeal of those holy men. 

Yet, spite of all this, it soon be- 
came apparent that there were great 
difficulties in the way of China’s con- 
version. It will be well to cast a 
glance at the nature of these difficul- 
ties before considering the present re- 
lations of China to the church and 
the grounds of our hope for the fu- 
ture. 

The greatest obstacle to the increase 
of the Christian faith in China has 
always been its jealous and exclusive 
policy toward strangers. The empe- 
rors believed that the celestial king- 
dom stood in no need of intercourse 
with the outer world, on account of 
its vast extent and the variety of its 
products. They saw in their isola- 
tion policy a guarantee against for- 
eign conquest, and threatened every 
stranger who dared to enter the king- 
dom, and every native who dared to 
leave it, with death. Nevertheless, 
the missionaries of the Society of 
Jesus made their way, spite of all pe- 
nal enactments, into the capital of 
the emperor, ingratiated themselves 
into the favor of the highest dignita- 
ries, and even of the emperor himself. 
This inconsistency in the treatment 
of the missionaries had its origin sole- 
ly in the fact that they made them- 
selves indispensable to the govern- 
ment. They calculated the yearly 
calendar; and the Chinese, be it re- 
marked, held in the highest repute- 
the prediction of the phenomena of 
the heavens. Father Ricci and 
Schall showed themselves in such. 
matters far in advance of the philoso- 
phers of the country. So long as the 
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missionaries were thus favored by the 
emperor, no one dared to lodge com- 
plaint and enforce the laws against 
them. The missionaries in Pekin 
composed many learned works, part- 
ly of areligious and partly of a scien- 
tific character. The writings of Fa- 
ther Ricci still adorn the libraries 
of the Chinese savants. The mission- 
aries in the capital, by their writings 
and instructions, won over many to 
the truth, while their companions in 
the Society were at work throughout 
the provinces. Soon, however, it 
was strictly forbidden to embrace the 
Christian faith. The Christian re- 
ligion found violent opponents in 
the fanaticism of the idolaters; and 
more particularly in those whose 
subsistence depended on a false re- 
ligion, and in those who were lost to 
all moral influence. There was no 
lack of calumny. It was reported 


that the Christian mysteries were ce- 
lebrated with revolting cruelties; that 
the missionaries were preparing the 


country for a European conquest; 
and that the Christians belonged to 
societies secret and dangerous to the 
state. These reports frequently rous- 
ed the authorities in the provinces, 
and even in the capital, against the 
Christians. The Tribunal of Religious 
Ceremonies forbade the Christian re- 
ligion over and over again under pain 
of death, and its decrees were con- 
firmed by the emperor. These de- 
crees were seldom executed in the 
capital, where the missionaries enjoy- 
ed high dignities in the Academy of 
Mathematics; but in the provinces, 
governed by unfriendly mandarins, 
bloodly persecutions were not unfre- 
cuent, On this account, the mission- 
aries in these places were constrained 
to labor insecret. Their number was 
altogether too small for so extensive 
a country, and. this although other 
religious orders had sent numbers to 
the field before and after the advent 
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of the Society of Jesus. It is not, 
therefore, to be wondered at that the 
Gospel made such slow progress in 
the provinces. 

The Catholic missions were most 
flourishing during the reign of the 
great Emperor Kang-hi, who ascend- 
ed the throne of China in 1661, while 
yet a child, and died in 1722. This 
emperor was a jealous promoter of the 
sciences, and gave many proofs of re- 
spect and esteem for the Jesuit sa- 
vants whom he called to Pekin. After 
assuming the reins of government, for 
several years he at least put no obsta- 
cles in the way of the propagation of 
Christianity; but, after the Roman 
See had forbidden the worship paid 
by the Chinese to Confucius and to 
their ancestors, he revived the laws 
against Christianity. 

The gradual development of mis- 
sionary labor in China in the course 
of the previous century may be seen 
from the following statistics. In the 
year 1630, the faith had been preach- 
ed in seven provinces, and the num- 
ber of Christians was about 13,000, 
among them many belonging to the 
educated class. In 1650, the number 
of Christians had risen to 150,000. In 
1664, it was 250,000; and in 1675, 
300,000. In the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, the number of 
Christians must have been 500,000. 
At this time, there were seventy 
members of the Society of Jesus in 
China, besides numerous Dominicans, 
Franciscans, Augustinians, Lazarists, 
French priests of the Society of For- 
eign Missions, and native Chinese 
priests. This progress induced the 
Roman See to create two new bishop- 
rics in China, one at Pekin and the 
other at Nankin. 

The rest of the eighteenth century 
was unfavorable, in many respects, to 
the Catholic missions in China. The 
persecutions of the Christians became 
more frequent and more cruel, The 
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prisons were everywhere filled with 
the faithful. They were subjected to 
frightful torments, and, when they 
would not deny their faith under the 
tortures of the rack, they were put to 
a disgraceful death or sent into a 
dreary banishment. Many persons 
of high station, even members of the 
imperial family, suffered for years in 
dark dungeons on account of their 
faith. ‘The consequence of this se- 
verity was a gradual diminution in 
the number of the laity, many of 
whom fell away, while others received 
the martyr’s palm. ‘The number of 
the clergy, too, became smaller, the 
scourge of persecution having thinned 
their ranks. The accession of new 
priests from abroad became almost 
impossible, while the seminaries for 
the education of a native priesthood 
discovered and_ abolished. 
Among the bishops, also, disease and 
death had done their work. The few 
who remained necessarily exercised 
a jurisdiction over an immense terri- 


were 


tory, and had few priests, native or 


foreign, to assist them. In this con- 
dition of affairs, it is plain that the 
suppression of the Jesuits was a great 
misfortune to China. ‘They continu- 
ed their labors after the dismember- 
ment of the order; but at their death 
there were no others to succeed them; 
and thus, at a time when most need- 
ed, the Society was lost to the Catho- 
lic missions of China. 

The number of Christians sadly de- 
creased after this, both in Pekin and 
in the provinces. At the endvof the 
eighteenth century, it had sunk to 
290,000, mostly tradesmen and small 
farmers. But the worst was not yet. 
In the early part of the present cen- 
tury, many of the faithful fell away on 
account of persecution and the lack 
of priests. ‘The seminary of the Laz- 
arists at Macao, and that of the French 
missionaries at Paulo-Pinang for the 
education of native priests, were diffi- 
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cult of access to the youth of China, 
and could hardly supply the pressing 
needs of the country. The state of 
society in Europe, also, at this time, 
was very unfavorable. The French 
Society of Priests of the Foreign Mis- 
sions, the Lazarists, and other orders 
had been suppressed. The wars on 
the Continent greatly prejudiced vo- 
cations to the priesthood; while the 
vacancy of so many bishoprics, and 
the imprisonment of the Holy Father, 
contributed to prostrate the missions. 
It really seemed in the first decades 
of this century as if all that had been 
purchased by the blood of martyrs 
during two centuries was about to be 
lost to the church in a short time 
through lack of missionaries. But 
when the need was greatest, God’s 
Providence interfered in a palpable 
manner, and in a short time effected 
a wonderful change in the situation 
of the church in China. 

After the overthrow of the first 
French empire began an era of peace 
for the church, Pius VII., released 
from captivity, returned in triumph to 
Rome; the old religious orders arose 
from their ruins; the Society of Jesus 
returned to life; the Lazarists, and 
the Seminary of Foreign Missions in 
France, were restored. Thus, about 
the end of the first third of the pre- 
sent century, there were promises of 
a glorious future for the faith in China, 

At this time, too, the religious feel- 
ings of the people of Europe were 
visibly strengthened, and took a di- 
rection, particularly in France, which, 
under the guidance of Providence, 
was of great service to the cause of 
religion in China and in the distant 
East. ‘The Xaverian Missionary So- 
ciety owed its origin to this feeling. 
It was founded at Lyons in 1822, and 
increased in so wonderful a manner 
that it soon spread over the whole of 
France and of the neighboring coun- 
tries. At present, its members are to 
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be found in every quarter of the globe. 
This society, and another afterward 
established, the “ Apostleship of Pray- 
er,” have been of the greatest service 
to the missions in China by their 
prayers and by their alms. 

Besides these societies, there is also 
the “Society of the Holy Infancy,” 
established to aid the missions in 
China. Originating in 1843, it soon 
spread to all parts of the world. It is 
especially intended for Christian chil- 
dren, who associate together to ran- 
som the children of heathen parents, 
to have them baptized, cared for, and 
educated in a Christian manner. Aid- 
ed by this holy enthusiasm for the 
salvation of souls, the number of mis- 
sionaries in China gradually increas- 
ed. Dominicans, Franciscans, Laza- 
rists, the priests of Foreign Missions, 
and members of the Society of Jesus, 
flocked to the work of evangelizing 
China. Disguised in the native cos- 
tume, they exercised their sacred func- 
tions—not, however, without danger, 
for several paid for their boldness with 
their lives. But no dangers availed 
to deter them. They penetrated into 
the remotest provinces, sought out the 
Christian families, and collected to- 
gether the scattered remnants of the 
flock. 

The missionaries found a sad state 
of things in the provinces. In a few 
places only did the Christians dare 
to meet together, under the leader- 
ship of a catechumen or perhaps of 
an aged native priest. In some parts 
of the country where, a short time be- 
fore, there had been flourishing Chris- 
{ian communities, there was now not 
a trace of Christianity to be found. 
In other places, there were scatter- 
ed Christian families; but it was a 
difficult task to discover their where- 
abouts, because of the continual dread 
of persecution in which they lived. 
Such being the state of affairs, the 
missionaries were unable to extend 





their efforts to the unconverted hea- 
then. Their ministrations to the 
Christians, even, had to be carried on 
secretly. 

The appearance of fresh mission- 
aries in China, and the consequent 
increase in the number of bishops, 
awakened both the old and the re- 
cently established Christian commu- 
nities to a new life. The people, 
long deprived of the use of the sac- 
raments, rejoiced at having an op- 
portunity to receive the ministrations 
of a priest more frequently. The 
education of a native priesthood 
now became a matter of the first im- 
portance. At the request of the vi- 
cars-apostolic of China, the Congre- 
gation of Foreign Missions reorganiz- 
ed and enlarged its college and se- 
minary on the island of Paulo-Pinang. 
The Lazarists had still their seminary 
at Macao. These two congregations, 
besides, had established schools for 
boys in the interior; and the Domi- 
nicans and Franciscans had done the 
same in the portion of the country 
subject to their jurisdiction. At the 
same time, the number of catechists 
was everywhere increased; and, as 
the social laws of China did not 
allow that women should receive in- 
struction from men, young women 
and pious widows were chosen from 
the religious orders to instruct those 
of their own sex. 

It was not till the old Christian 
communities were reorganized that 
the missionaries could give thought 
to the*conversion of the heathen—a 
task necessarily slow, as the difficul- 
ties which had prevented the spread 
of the faith in former times prevent- 
ed it still. 

But God watched over the,inter- 
ests of his church. The proscription 
of the Christian faith in China came 
rather from a political than a religious 
cause. It originated more in a desire 
to shut China out from the rest of the 
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world, than in any wish on the part of 
the government to mould the con- 
sciences of its subjects. There was 
every reason to believe that, when 
China gave up its policy of exclusive- 
ness and had thrown open its doors 
to the rest of the world, it, would 
cease its interference with the pro- 
pagation of Christianity, which was 
part and parcel of that policy. That 
day was not far distant. ‘The com- 
mercial interests of Europe, which, 
in former times, had inflicted untold 
injury on the missions in China and 
Japan, were now destined, under the 
guidance of Providence, to open a 
way for the Gospel. By the treaty 
of Nankin, in 1842, it was stipulated, 
among other things, that five sea- 
port towns of the empire should be 
opened to the commerce of all na- 
tions, and that foreign merchants 
might, under certain conditions, take 
up their residence in these cities. It 
was forbidden, however, to all for- 
eigners to penetrate into the interior 
beyond certain limits. 

The French commercial treaty, ra- 
tified on the 25th of August, 1845, 
was of special importance to the Ca- 
tholic missions, inasmuch as, by its 
terms, France virtually constituted 
herself the protector of Christianity 
in China. 

In conformity with this treaty, three 
imperial edicts appeared in the offi- 
cial journal of Pekin. By the first, 
all Chinese were permitted to em- 
brace and practise the Christian reli- 
gion. The second recognized the 


Christian religion as a good one. 
The third restored to the Christians 
all the churches built since the time 
of Kang-hi which had not been turn- 
ed into pagodas or public buildings. 
There was, however, one unfavorable 


clause in the French treaty. It was 
provided that no European, and of 
course no missionary, should pass 
into the interior of the country. But 
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it was at the same time provided that 
the mandarins should not visit with 
any punishment Europeans found in 
the interior, but should send them 
back, at the expense of the state, to 
one of the seaport towns open to for- 
eigners. Thus the clause above-men- 
tioned was shorn of its severity, and 
the missionaries resolved to continue 
to penetrate into the interior. 

The French treaty was hailed with 
enthusiasm by all the friends of the 
faith; but it soon became apparent 
that their expectations had been rais- 
ed too high. The results were not 
all that had been expected. The 
edicts of the empire served, in one 
respect, only to make the enemies of 
the faith more watchful. The prisons 
were in many of the provinces filled 
with Christians, and Christian blood 
flowed anew. In the province of 
Kuang-si, M. Chapdelaine was de- 
capitated in 1855, together with seve- 
ral of his neophytes. - New wars and 
new treaties were wanting to put the 
Christian religion on a firmer footing, 
and they were not long in coming. 
The Chinese were not overparticu- 
lar in their observance of the terms 
of the treaty. The result was an- 
other war with China. The populous 
city of Canton was stormed Decem- 
ber 30, 1857, and the viceroy and 
general in command taken prisoners. 
A new treaty was signed in June, 

858, but violated the year afterward. 
Another and greater war followed. 
The combined forces of France and 
England defeated the imperial army, 
and advanced as far as the capital. 
The treaty of Pekin, which was rati- 
fied by the emperor on the second 
day of November, concluded the 
war between China.and the allied 
powers. In the treaty with England, 
it was stipulated that a greater num- 
ber of harbors should be opened to 
European commerce; that foreign 
ships should have the right to navi- 
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gate the great rivers; that certain 
points on those streams should be 
left open to foreigners ; that consuls 
should be recognized at the points 
thus opened; that all strangers with 
permits from the authorities of the 
country should be allowed to travel 
in the interior; and that foreign am- 
bassadors should have the right to 
reside at Pekin. 

The following provisions, proposed 
by the French Commissioner, Baron 
Gros, were also agreed to: That the 
missionaries of the Catholic faith 
should be allowed to preach the Gos- 
pel in the whole of China, and that 
the Chinese should be allowed to 
embrace it; that the right to prac- 
tise their religion should be guaran- 
teed to the Christian Chinese; that 
all churches, cemeteries, and _ reli- 
gious buildings which had been tak- 
en from the Christians should be re- 
stored; that the mandarin who had 
caused M. Chapdelaine to be behead- 
ed should be declared incapacitated 
to hold any office whatever, and that 
his punishment should be made 
known in all parts of the empire as a 
warning to others. 

We may now inquire what the 
church has to hope for from these 
changes in the policy of China, and 
from the important concessions which 
that country has been forced to make. 
Shall we witness the realization of 
the hopes and wishes of St. Francis 
Xavier? Shall we soon see the 
great empire of China converted to 
the doctrine of the cross, as was the 
empire of Rome after three centu- 
ries of persecution? We cannot an- 
swer these questions with any degree 
of certainty; but a consideration of 
present circumstances and of indi- 
vidual facts may give us some insight 
into the real condition of religious 
affairs in those parts. 

Before proceeding any further, we 
must mention one circumstance which 





is quite new in the history of Chi- 
nese missions. As long as perse- 
cution was the order of the day, Ca- 
tholic missionaries found no compe- 
titors from the ranks of Protestant- 
ism. Previous to the treaty of Pekin, 
Protestant missionaries did not ven- 
ture outside the range of English or 
American cannon. Since that time, 
however, their number has increased. 
In Pekin, in the towns open to Eu- 
ropean commerce, and wherever a 
consul has taken up his residence, 
they have established themselves 
with their wives and children. ‘They 
seem to care more for the future of 
their families than for the Gospel, 
and, when a good opportunity offers, 
do not hesitate to forsake their min- 
istry for a life of business. They 
have built schools and churches 
wherever they have established them- 
selves. They distribute their Bibles 
through the country by means of 
pedlars ; and, as they pay large sums 
for the services of these men, not a 
few of the pagan Chinese have been 
induced to become preachers of the 
Protestant faith, without, however, 
accepting it themselves. While these 
gentlemen are “ spreading the Word” 
among the heathen, the missionaries 
themselves are engaged at home in 
writing either tracts or pompous ac- 
counts of their success to the socie- 
ties from which they draw their sala- 
ries. It is easy to conceive that a 
system of proselytism which in noth- 
ing resembles that of the apostles is 
but a sorry way of operating conver- 
sions. The following statistics are 
taken from a Protestant report, pub- 
lished at Shanghai: In January, 
1864, there were, in all China, one 
hundred and five Protestant preach- 
ers, seven of whom were natives, 
the rest Amencans and Euro 
peans. They had stations at Can- 
ton, Hong-kong, Suatow, Amoy, Foo 
chow, Ning-po, Hong-kow, Cha-foo, 
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Tang-chow, Tien-tsin, Pekin, Shang- 
hai, and one hundred and eight places 
of minor importance. One hundred 
and forty-eight native catechists as- 
sisted them in their labors; and 
twenty young Chinamen were pre- 
paring for the Protestant ministry. 
Nineteen boarding-schools were at- 
tended by two hundred and forty- 
four scholars, and forty-four other 
schools by seven hundred and ninety- 
six scholars. Fifty-seven churches 
had been already erected. In one 
year, 700 copies of scientific works, 
90,000 of the Old Testament, 446,- 
ooo of the New, and 1,127,875 
tracts had been distributed among 
the people ; besides which they had 
published sixty-one periodicals. Yet 
despite this abundance of instruments 
of conversion, although millions had 
been spent on men, churches, schools, 
and books, and numerous missionary 
drug-stores been established where 
Protestant doctors retailed their ser- 


vices and their medicines gratis, 


Protestantism was forced to confess, 
in 1864, that it could count but one 
thousand nine hundred and seventy- 
four converts in the whole empire of 


China! The document above re- 
ferred to adds that, as some of the 
missions had not sent in their statis- 
tics at the time of publication, the 
whole number of converts might be 
probably put down at two thousand 
two hundred. ‘Thus it appears that 
the maximum number of Protestants 
in this immense empire amounts to 
little over two thousand! Nor must 
it be forgotten that, as experience 
has shown, Protestant Chinese, for 
the most part, make very unreliable 
Christians, influenced as they have 
been to embrace the faith by some 
natural advantage. 

The Catholic missions in China 
present a striking contrast to those 
we have been just now considering. 
The good seed sown by the mission- 
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ary priests and members of religious 
orders yields so plentiful a return 
that the number of laborers is almost 
inadequate to the harvest. Whence 
this difference? Protestantism has 
no mission and no martyrs. What 
blessing can a teacher expect -unless 
“he be sent”? And then the blood 
of martyrs is the seed of Christians. 
Sut not only do the Protestant mis- 
sionaries not succeed in converting 
the Chinese ; they interfere with the 
efforts of Catholic missionaries by 
misrepresenting and calumniating the 
church in the tracts which they cir- 
culate throughout the country. In 
the Catholic Chinese, those libels on 
their faith excite no feeling but con- 
tempt for their calumniators—a feel- 
ing which even the heathen them- 
selves in many instances share. These 
malicious tracts are not, however, in 
some instances, without a bad effect, 
and serve to sink their readers deeper 
than ever in the mire of heathenism. 

It thus appears that the Catholic 
Church in China has, in our days, a 
difficulty to cope with which its for- 
mer missionaries were not called up- 
on toencounter. The difficulty must 
not, however, be overestimated. The 
era just now opening finds the Catho- 
lic Church and the Catholic hierar- 
chy established and organized in all 
the provinces of China. The coun- 
try is divided into twenty vicariates- 
apostolic, which pretty nearly corre- 
spond with the provinces of the em- 
pire. Each vicariate-apostolic is go- 
verned by a bishop, under whose gui- 
dance the missionaries and native 
priests exercise their functions. This 
powerful organization, the fruit of 
three hundred years’ labor in the 
same field—a field which has been 
watered with the sweat and the blood 
of so many apostles—gives the Ca- 
tholic religion an advantage over 
Protestantism, in China, as everywhere 
else, divided, discordant, and without 
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a solid basis to rest upon. The 
preaching of the Catholic faith has, 
on the other hand, in very recent 
times, made immense progress in all 
parts of the empire. The church is 
full of activity and life; and the 
heathen everywhere manifest the 
greatest inclination to embrace its 
tenets. 

We shall now turn our attention to 
the capital of the empire, and to the 
province of Pe-tcheli, to which it be- 
longs. 

In the last century, the Catholics 
had four churches in Pekin, and, ad- 
jacent to them, spacious gardens and 
residences for the clergy. What re- 
mained of this property, the ground, 
a few residences, and the old cathe- 
dral known as the South church, was 
restored to the Christians by the trea- 
ty of Pekin. The East church, for- 
merly the residence of the Portu- 
guese Jesuits, was situated in a dis- 
tant portion of the city, as was also 
the West church, the smallest of them 
all, which belonged to the mission- 
aries of the Propaganda and the dif- 
ferent religious orders. Both these 
churches had been razed to the 
ground. Where they stood, divine 
service is celebrated at present by 
native priests, in small and inconven- 
ient apartments. The North church, 
near the imperial palace, was built 
and presented to the Jesuits by order 
of the Emperor Kang-hi. It had 
also been destroyed; but, on the 
spot where it stood, Bishop Mouly 
has built the stately church of the 
Redeemer. The corner-stone of this 
church was laid May 1, 1865, three 
high mandarins and all the resident 
European ambassadors participating 
inthe ceremony. It was consecrated 
January 1, 1867, with equal pomp. 

What better or stronger proof can 
there be of the progress Catholicity 
has made in China, than this magni- 
ficent cathedral standing under the 
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eyes of the imperial government ? 
When the Rev. Mr. Mouly, now bi- 
shop, went to Pekin, the number of 
Christians had sunk as low as three 
hundred and fifty. At present, ow- 
ing to various causes, it has reached 
eight thousand. ‘Three cemeteries, 
belonging respectively to the Portu- 
guese, the French, and the Pro- 
paganda, in the last century, have 
been restored to the Christians, 

The Sisters of Mercy who came 
to China a few years since number 
among their members many natives 
of China. A hospital, a dispensary, 
an orphan asylum, and schools for 
the education of girls, are under their 
control. ‘Their labors are appreciat- 
ed by the natives, and have contri- 
buted not a little to the propaga- 
tion of the faith. 

In 1856, the number of Christians 
in the province of Pe-tcheli had in- 
creased to such an extent that the 
Holy See divided it into three vicari- 
ates-apostolic. There are in one of 
them, the northern vicariate, besides 
the bishop and his coadjutor, ten Eu- 
ropean missionaries, twenty native 
priests, and four lay-brothers of the 
order of Lazarists. The seminary 
for the education of priests contains 
twenty students, and the Aetit sémi- 
naire forty. In Tien-tsin, the Sisters 
of Mercy have two orphan asylums, 
a hospital, and a dispensary. 

The vicariate-apostolic of Western 
Pe-tcheli has had many difficulties to 
encounter. The people of that dis- 
trict have always been unfriendly to 
Europeans and to Christianity. The 
country has been subject to incur- 
sions from bands of robbers who did 
not spare the property of the church. 
But since the peace of Pekin, the 
state of affairs has been improving, 
and the number of Christians has in- 
creased from 3,800 to 8,200, But it 
is in South-western Pe-tcheli that the 
most surprising results have been ob- 
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tained. The number of Christians 
had always been relatively great in 
this part of the province. Yet in 
1856 it was only 4,392. In 1859, it 
had risen to 14,000. After the trea- 
ty of Pekin and the proclamation of 
religious liberty, it rose still high- 
er. In compensation for the severe 
losses which the church had under- 
gone in times of persecution, seven- 
ty-two churches and chapels having 
been destroyed, Bishop Anouilly, 
through the mediation of the French 
ambassador, received the old impe- 
rial palace in Tching-ting-su, the for- 
mer capital, This building afforded 
room for a seminary, an orphan asy- 
lum, and a chapel. Having secured 
these, the bishop turned his attention 
to the people, and fearlessly proclaim- 
ed the Gospel to them. He preach- 
ed in the open air, and immense 
crowds thronged to hear him. In 
1863, 2,500 adults were baptized, 
and the number prepared for bap- 
tism amounted to 12,000. Several 
pagodas were turned over to the bi- 
shop to be converted into Christian 
churches; and in addition to this, 
there have been, since 1866, about 
forty new churches built. 

Five vicariates-apostolic were con- 
fided, a few years ago, to the care of 
the Italian Franciscan Observantines, 
namely, the vicariates of Schan-tong, 
Schan-si, Schen-si, Hu-pe, and Hu- 
nan. 

In 1840, the number of Christians 
in Schan-tong was about 4,000. In 
1866, it was 10,751, and those pre- 
paring for baptism numbered 4,000. 
Although Bibles without number, and 
tracts abusive of the Catholic Church, 
had been distributed in the province, 
not a single Protestant is to be found 
within its boundaries. It has, be- 


sides 104 chapels, 19 large churches, 


a seminary, and 29 schools. In the 
vicariate of Schan-si, which embraces 
the provinces of Schan-si and Kan-fu, 
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there are three European missiona- 
ries, sixteen native priests, and 13,832 
Christians. Itis possessed of a semi- 
nary, 14 schools, 8 churches, and 27 
chapels. 

The vicariate of Schen-si embraces 
the province of Schen-si and that 
part of Mongolia which borders upon 
it. It numbers at present’ 23,000 
Christians, a bishop, six European 
missionaries, seventeen native priests, 
eighty chapels, a seminary, and five 
primary schools. 

In the vicariate of Hu-pe, where, 
till quite recent times, persecution had 
not ceased, the number of Christians 
has already reached 16,063. It has 
fourteen European missionaries, in- 
cluding a bishop, fourteen native 
priests, thirty-six chapels, a seminary, 
a college, an orphan asylum, and se- 
veral preparatory schools. 

The last of these five vicariates, 
that of Hu-nan, numbers 2,207 Chris- 
tians, two European missionaries, a 
bishop, eleven native priests, nine 
churches and chapels, a seminary, 
and a few schools. 

The French Seminary of Foreign 
Missions at Paris has done a good 
work for the church. In every coun- 
try from India to Corea, its missiona- 
ries have preached the faith, and seal- 
ed it with their blood. We find them 
in the southern provinces of China 
and in the icy land of Mantchooria. 
The result of their labors in the pro- 
vinces of Setschuen, Yunnan, and 
Kuetschen may be seen from the fol- 
lowing statistics. In 1840, there were, 
in these three provinces, one bishop, 
eight European missionaries, thirty 
native priests, and forty ecclesiastical 
students. In these same three pro- 
vinces, divided into five vicariates- 
apostolic, there were, in 1860, eight 
bishops, forty European missionaries, 
fifty native priests, and six seminaries, 
in which over two hundred pupils 
were educating. The practice of Chris- 
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tianity in these regions is not so safe 
as in other parts of China. In 1850, 
Rev. M. Bachal und three converts 
were subjected to frightful tortures, 
and finally condemned to be starved 
to death. In the eastern vicariate 
of Setschuen, where, between 1855 
and 1860, the number of Christians 
had increased from 18,000 to 21,000, 
the disposition to embrace the faith 
became yet more marked when the 
peace of Pekin had insured it liberty 
of practice. ‘The number of conver- 
sions reached 15,000 in one year. 
But just at this time, a violent reac- 
tion, headed by the young savants 
and students, of whom there are a 
great number, setin. Whole villages 
which had embraced the faith were 
reduced to ashes, and the churches 
plundered and destroyed. The mis- 
sionaries were a special object of 
hatred. M. Eyrand escaped his pur- 
suers in a manner almost miraculous; 
but his companion, M. Mabileau, was 
taken by them and cruelly murdered, 
August 30, 1865. 

The priests of the Foreign Mis- 
sions have had to suffer a great deal, 
also, in the province of Kuitcheu. 
Several Christian missionaries and 
others, including M. Neil, were de- 
capitated between 1858 and 1862. 
The arrival of a better-disposed vice- 
toy put an end to the persecution, 
and the cause of Catholicity received 
a powerful impetus from the restora- 
tion of peace. The number of con- 
verts was reckoned by thousands. 
Within the last three years, over one 
hundred large towns and a much 
greater number of smaller ones have 
embraced the Christian faith. Church- 
es, schools, and orphan asylums have 
sprung up on every side. In several 
places, the pagodas have been turned 
over to the bishop, M. Faurie, to be 
converted into churches. _ Manda- 
rins of distinction have renounced 
paganism. In compensation for its 


losses during the persecution, the 
court-building of the principal pro- 
moter of the uprising against the 
Christians has been deeded to the 
church, by command of the emperor. 
The number of converts probably ex- 
ceeds 200,000, and would be greater 
were it not for the civil war, which 
rages with the greatest violence. 

The history of the faith and the 
prospects of the church, in the pro- 
vinces of Kuang-pi, Kuang-tong, 
Mantchooria, and others, is but a repe- 
tition of the foregoing, equally encou- 
raging and fruitful, under the care of 
the priests of the Society of Foreign 
Missions. Besides the two vicariates 
apostolic which the Lazarists have in 
the province of Pe-tcheli, they have 
taken charge of three others in the 
provinces of Kiang-si, Tchekiang, and 
Honan. The Spanish Dominicans 
have had charge, amid difficulties in- 
numerable, of the vicariate of Fokien 
for the last two hundred years. This 
vicariate has, at present, fourteen Eu- 
ropean and ten native priests, of the 
order of Saint Dominic, and 40,000 
Christians, 

The Society of Jesus, the first to 
carry the Gospel to China, has, after 
a long interruption, returned to the 
field. We have already noticed 
their efforts in the vicariate-apostolic 
of Pe-tcheli. Assuming direction of 
the Pe-tcheli missions under unfavo- 
rable circumstances, they have not 
been able to obtain there such results 
as might have been desired. Not so, 
however, in the province of Kiangnan, 
including its capital Nankin. This 
province, with its 74,000,000 of in- 
habitants, where formerly numerous 
Christian communities had flourish- 
ed, offered a very desirable field for 
the propagation of the faith. In 
1842, the number of Christians in the 
whole province, living for the most 
part concealed, was about 60,000. 
But with the accession of peace and 
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the arrival of new missionaries, a 
different state of affairs was inaugu- 
rated. The parish system was intro- 
duced in several places. A semina- 
ry and petit séminaire, a college, two 
hundred elementary schools, and two 
orphan asylums, one for boys and 
the other for girls, were established. 
The fathers have inspired the Chris- 
tians with great enthusiasm for the 
redemption of abandoned heathen 
children. ‘Thousands of these poor 
creatures are brought to them every 
year, baptized, and many of them re- 
ceived into the orphan asylums esta- 
blished for that purpose. In 1853 
alone, 2,000 children were thus cared 
for. At this time the number of Chris- 
tians had reached 73,000. 

During the civil wars which devas- 
tated the province, the Jesuits open- 
ed a hospital, in which seven hundred 
and fifty wounded, without regard to 
religion or party, were taken care of. 
In 1859, there were in the vicariate- 
apostolic of Kiang-nan one bishop, 
twenty-nine Jesuits, eleven native 
priests, and twenty-six seminarists. 
The number of the faithful was 75,352 
During the last year, there were 1,629 
adults baptized and 3,019 persons re- 
ceived instructions. The number of 
heathen children baptized in the same 
year was 8,705, 4,020 of whom were 
cared for in Christian institutions. 
The number of pupils in the college 
was 93, in the elementary schools 
3,823, of whom 1,150 were heathen 
children. In 1860, the rebels ad- 
vanced to within a short distance of 
Shanghai. The Catholic orphan asy- 
lum was five miles fr6m the city. 
When the rebels suddeniy entered 
the house, Father Massa, the supe- 
rior of the institution, met them in 
an undaunted manner and began to 
hold a parley, in order to give time to 
the domestics and orphans to escape. 
He offered the rebels all the money 
in his possession, but implored them 
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to spare the children. He was cruel- 
ly treated, and finally murdered. In 
the meantime, ten thousand fugitives 
rushed into Shanghai, where they 
found themselves without food or 
shelter. The Jesuits offered them a 
home, and supported them for months 
together. Can it be wondered that 
many of those unfortunates were won 
over by such kindness to the faith ? 

The missionaries showed them- 
selves at this time, and during the 
prevalence of contagious disease, real- 
ly heroic in the discharge of their 
sacred duties. They died by tens, 
partly from disease contracted in the 
hospitals, partly from overwork. The 
pecuniary losses of the mission of 
Kiang-nan must be put down at 
several millions. Of the three hun- 
dred and eighty-two chapels, one 
hundred and fifty were destroyed. 
On every side, the Christians saw 
their dwellings in flames, their har- 
vests trampled upon, themselves com- 
pelled to flee or cast into prison. ‘To 
fill the cup of bitterness to overflow- 
ing, a flood occurred, which devas- 
tated the farms and produced a fa- 
mine. ‘The cholera commenced its 
ravages at the same time, so that the 
population of the province began to 
diminish at a fearful rate. The vica- 
riate-apostolic lost, in the short space 
of five months, twelve thousand Chris- 
tians, among them the excellent Bi- 
shop Bonnet, of the Society of Jesus, 
and nineteen other missionaries, be- 
longing to the same society. But 
while death was dealing such heavy 
blows among the Christians, the work 
of conversion was going on with in- 
creased activity. In the worst times, 
over two thousand adults were bap- 
tized yearly. 

As long as the capital Nankin was 
in the hands of the rebels, the labors 
of the missionaries were confined ex- 
clusively to the eastern part of the 
country. But after the combined 
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forces of China, England, and France 
had recovered the capital, the bishop, 
Mgr. Languillet, sailed up the Yang- 
si-kiang as far as Hanken, in the 
province of Hu-pe. He visited seve- 
ral stations, and founded Jesuit houses 
in Nankin and several other places. 
Through the influence of the French 
consul-general, not, however, without 
reluctance on the part of the viceroy 
of the province, the old cathedral of 
Hanken, and other property formerly 
belonging to the church, were restored 
to the Christians. The present pros- 
pects of the church in Kiang-nan 
are most favorable. Several of the 
churches which had been destroyed 
have been rebuilt. Between July, 
1865, and July, 1866, two thousand 
four hundred and twenty-five adults 
were baptized. Asylums for the or- 
phans, a college for higher instruc- 
tion, and numerous elementary schools 
are among the institutions of the pro- 
vince. 

Thousands of orphan children are 
cared for in Christian families. Young 
women devoted to the service of God 
are very numerous in this vicariate. 
There are also societies of men and 
women devoted to special objects of 
charity. It has an ecclesiastical sem- 


inary and a petit séminaire for the edu- 


cation of a native priesthood. And 


» what is of more importance than all, 


Christianity is practised no longer 
secretly, but publicly, in the very face 
of heathenism. 

It appears from all these facts that 
the prospects of the Catholic faith 
in China are very favorable—more 
so, in fact, than ever before. It is 
true there have been times in the 
past when it was allowed to preach 
the faith without let or hindrance in 
China. But this was due to the fa- 
vor of some emperors and to the 
indifference of others. The present 
freedom of the faith rests on a differ- 
ent basis, guaranteed as it is by treaty, 


and supported by the liberty granted 
to the missionaries to travel through 
the empire and to preach the Gospel 
everywhere. Mandarins are often 
found favorably disposed beforehand 
toward the Catholic missionaries by 
reason of the eulogies of former mis- 
sionaries contained in the annals of 
their country. The contrary of this 
is also sometimes found—mandarins 
of high and low degree who continue 
to hate foreigners and everything 
foreign, and who, when an opportu- 
nity offers, do not fail to manifest 
their enmity toward Christianity, 
There are others whose livelihood 
depends on the continuance of pagan- 
ism who would willingly renew the 
persecutions. But the European 
ambassadors stand so high in the 
estimation of the government at Pe- 
kin, and their influence is such, that 
these attempts are generally made 
in vain, and the instigators of them 
brought to punishment. 

The progress of the faith is ob- 
servable everywhere in China. New 
churches are springing up on all sides 
and old ones being restored. Divine 
service is everywhere celebrated pub- 
licly. Everywhere have the hea- 
then an opportunity to learn the 
beauties of the Catholic faith; and 
they come in crowds to embrace it. 
There is not a single province in 
which there have not been yearly 
hundreds of adults baptized into the 
church. The average yearly num- 
ber of adult baptisms in the vicariate 
of Kiang-nan is two thousand. In 
the province of East Setchuen, it 
reached 15,800 in one year, while 
in the province of Kuitchoo more 
than 200,000 conversions took place 
in the short space of three years. 

No one can reflect on the course 
which affairs have taken in China 
within the last thirty years, without 
being convinced that the finger of 
God is there. The conversion of 
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China would exert an immense influ- 
ence on all those nations which have 
adopted its civilization and its cus- 
toms. Not without reason did the 
Japanese say to Francis Xavier: 
“Go to China. If the great and 
wise nation of China embraces the 
Christian faith, we will embrace it 
also.” 

In the countries adjacent to China, 
likewise, the standard of the faith is be- 
ing advanced. In Cochin China and 
Tonquin, where till recently it was 
rigidly proscribed, and where all man- 
ner of persecution was resorted to for 
the purpose of extirpating it from 
the country, a change has taken 
place of the greatest importance for 
the future of Christianity in those 
parts. ‘The government shows itself 
very friendly to the missionaries, whom 
it frequently consults on the most 
important matters, and to whom it 
has confided a college in the capi- 
tal. 

In Corea and Thibet, persecution 


is still rife, but it proceeds rather 
from the under-officers than from the 


government. 

It is in Japan that the circum- 
stances of Christianity are most 
remarkable. Some centuries back, 
there were in Japan numbers of flour- 
ishing Christian communities, under 
the guidance of European and na- 
tive priests, when the emperors issu- 
ed edicts of persecution against them 
in consequence of suspicions cast 
upon the Catholic faith by the Pro- 
testant Dutch through hatred of 
the Spanish and Portuguese. The 
Christians were slaughtered by thou- 
sands. The bishops and _ priests 
died martyrs and left no succes- 
sors. All communication with Ja- 
pan and the Christian world was for- 
bidden, except to a few Dutch mer- 
chants on the small island of Desima. 
The Catholic Church wept over the 
loss of the Christian communities in 
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Japan for two centuries, though it 
was difficult to conceive how God 
could permit in Japan what he had 
never permitted elsewhere—that the 
Christian faith should be rooted out 
by persecution. Yet how could it 
be imagined that those communities 
of Christians could continue to’ex- 
ist for nearly two hundred years with- 
out priest, without sacraments, with- 
out instructions, when their religion 
was so strictly prohibited, on an is- 
land separated from all the rest of the 
world? They did, however, continue 
to exist. The church of Japan has 
braved the tempest of time; and a 
star of hope has risen to guide it 
safely to the harbor of peace. The 
commercial interests of mankind 
have here, as in China, been the 
means of furthering God’s interests 
in this world. As soon as the- right 
of Europeans to enter the country 
was guaranteed, the apostles of the 
faith did not hesitate a moment to 
set foot on the soil of Japan, although 
it was not, and is not yet, lawftl to 
embrace the Christian faith. A bi- 
shop, a vicar-apostolic, and a number 
of priests, all acquainted with the 
Japanese language, have settled in 
various parts of the country and 
begun to travel in quest of the scat- 
tered Christians. In Nang-sa-ki, a 
beautiful church has been built, known 
in the country as the French church. 
Here it was that, on the 17th of 
March, 1865, a large number ac- 
knowledged themselves Christians to 
the missionaries; from which time 
they continued to receive visits from 
various quarters. It soon became 
evident that there were several thou- 
sand Christians in Japan. Some 
villages are exclusively Christian ; 
and in one island alone they number 
over ten thousand. The Christians 
come, for the most part, in the night 
to commune with the priests. It is 
not a little remarkable that the an- 
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cient missionaries, in view of future 
contingencies, warned their flocks to 
recognize those only as true mission- 
aries who should lead a life of 
celibacy, acknowledge the suprem- 
acy of the pope, and honor the 
Mother of God. These pious 
Christians have waited two hun- 
dred years. ‘Their hopes are fulfilled 
at last. 

Considering all the events which 
have taken place within a few years 
in China and in the extreme East, 
let us ask whether all these events 
—tending, as they all do,in one di- 
rection, namely, the propagation of 
the Catholic faith—can be ascribed 
to blind chance? If they cannot, 
it must be granted that the day is 
fast approaching when the nations 





of the East will be gathered into the 
fold of Christ. 

The astonishing strides of the Ca- 
tholic faith in all pagan lands present 
a glorious contrast to the bitter at- 
tacks which it has to withstand in 
Christian Europe, and even in the 
very centre of Catholicity. It is as 
if God wished to console his faith- 
ful ones. The enemies of the faith 
may storm against Rome and dream 
of the destruction of the church, but 
its faithfulness is the surest proof that 
it has nothing to fear; while, from all 
we have just recounted, it is plain 
that God is preparing for her a most 
glorious future, in the contemplation 
of which all faithful Christians should 
find abundant consolation and en- 
couragement. 





INTRODUCTION, 


THE reader who would enter into 
the spirit of our winter evening en- 
tertainments, of which the simple an- 
nals are here recorded, must go back 
with me twenty years, and be intro- 
duced to an old-fashioned mansion in 
a quiet New England village, where, 
in a cosy boudoir, nestled one of 
New England’s loveliest daughters. 
“Our Dove” we fondly called her, 
and to the home she loved so dearly 
we could give no name but the 
* Dovecote.” 

She was young and exceedingly 
fair; her countenance animated with 
a flow of spirits that never forsook 
her; her conversation piquant and 
sparkling ; her manners childlike in 
their simple modesty and grace; but 
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the beauty of holiness which gleam- 
ed in the depths of her dark-blue 
eyes and rested on her pale brow, 
far more irresistibly than personal 
charms or graceful manners, won all 
who looked upon her to love the 
purity and innocence of which she 
was the very expression. 

From early childhood, an incura- 
ble disease had wasted that fair form, 
from which she suffered intensely at 
times, and under the pressure of which 
she might linger many years, yet was 
liable to sink at any moment and 
pass from our sight for ever. So we 
guarded our treasure tenderly, not 
knowing how soon the bright spirit 
might take its flight, and the precious 
shrine be vacated. 

Her home was a fitting casket for 
such a priceless jewel. Situated on 
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an eminence commanding a view of 
the lovely rural village in its vicinity, 
with the placid waters of Lake Cham- 
plain in the distance, and bounded 
by the peaks of the Adirondacks on 
the west, and on the east by our own 
Green Mountains, the eye, from what- 
ever point of view it glanced, rested 
upon nature’s fairest scenes. Here 
the first sunny days of spring drew 
forth her earliest treasures, more cap- 
tivating than any later beauties. The 
windows looked out upon parterres 
gay with the crocus, daffodils, hya- 
cinths, jonquils, and tulips, when those 
of neighboring gardens were but just 
showing their tender buds above the 
ground. Here the first robin poured 
forth his cheering song on the trel- 
lis, the earliest wren warbled its tune- 
ful welcome to spring. Nor was it 
less attractive within than without. 
Friends of rare culture and intelli- 
gence, sufficiently dissimilar in their 
similarity to season daily intercourse 
with a spicy flavor, were gathered 
within the ample mansion — men 
whose noble aims and high intellec- 
tual gifts crowned the acquirements 
of the scholar and philosopher, and 
the clear logic and penetrating shrewd- 
ness of the practised lawyer. Here 
also presided a woman, thoughtful 
and wise, of sound ability, and such 
ripe attainments, such retiring mod- 
esty and serene dignity, as are the 
fruits of a long life passed in converse 
with “ books that are books,” in com- 
panionship with the cultivated and 
refined, and fortified under the disci- 
pline of varied trials by the power of 
true religion and resignation. 

Within the shelter of this hospita- 
ble home were collected many whom 
untoward fortunes had left homeless 
and helpless, who were cherished with 
tender consideration, and made to 
share in its comforts. Our gentle 
Dove seemed to have acquired, 
through the agency of her own suf- 
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ferings, a quick and delicate sympa- 
thy with all human woes. The af- 
flicted were sure to receive aid for 
their necessities from her ready hand, 
or comfort from her consoling coun- 
sels, while she mingled the “ ready 
tear for others’ woes” with theirs; 
and her youthful spirit was as prompt 
to rejoice with the joyful as to weep 
with the afflicted. 

The servants were characteristic 
of the household, and, contrary to 
the usual course in our country, had 
grown old in its service: a man 
who took charge of all out-of-door 
matters, and his wife, skilful in man- 
aging those of her department. They 
were childless; but a niece who had 
been given to them by a dying sister 
had been trained by her aunt to per- 
form perfectly the services of dining- 
room and parlor, while a little orphan 
girl assisted both, when dismissed 
from daily lessons and attendance in 
the apartment of the young invalid, 
whose morning and evening meals 
were usually served in her own room, 
to herself and any young friends who 
might be stopping with her. They 
had been so long in the family that 
all its interests were theirs, the chil- 
dren objects of pride and assiduous 
care, and our Dove a being upon 
whom they lavished a wealth of affec- 
tionate devotion. 

To all the neighbors, this home 
was a charming place of resort, where 
they were sure of a cordial welcome. 
It was our delight, in the long winter 
evenings, to gather around the wide 
hearth which graced the little parlor 
of our favorite, where the cheerful 
wood-fire illuminated the old-fashion- 
ed fire-place, and set its glittering 
andirons and fender all aglow with 
the ruddy light, and while away the 
hours in lively chat. On Wednesday 
evenings, some member of the party 
usually read aloud from a pleasant 
book, or recited some story or legend 
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to the circle of interested listeners. 
I was, after my first introduction, a 
constant attendant upon these re- 
unions. 

Later in life, during the years of a 
seclusion seldom equalled even in the 
cloister, I have occupied many soli- 
tary hours from time to time in re- 
calling, arranging, and recording a 
portion of the narratives and conver- 
sations which had most impressed 
me, with no other purpose than to 
amuse those hours, and perchance 
contribute to the pleasure of children 
and grandchildren in their perusal. 
The lapse of time since I was a listen- 
er to the stories forced me to clothe 
my recollections of them in my own 
language when I could not recall that 
of the narrator. 

As I turn over the scattered leaves, 
with my new purpose in mind of 
bringing them into some systematic 
form, what light shimmers forth from 
them, clothing in new radiance the 
joys of the years gone by—what fra- 
grant memories float from each page! 
I am transported as if by magic from 
the silent monotonous present, in 
which the dreamless sleep of old age 
is wrapped as in a shroud, to the 
bright and beautiful past. I am no 
longer a lingering fragment of that 
beloved circle, the majority of whose 
members have passed to a better 
world, and stand in its light beckon- 
ing to the loiterers, with faces. all 
glowing with celestial smiles, to lure 
them heavenward. Once again I 
find myself an inmate of that cheerful 
home where the graces clustered and 
the urbanities of Christian charity 
found sweet and constant exercise. 
Happy faces surround me; the ringing 
laugh of merry-hearted youth is in 
my ear! 

Nor is the illusion a sorrow when 
it passes, and leaves me again the 
lonely and way-worn pilgrim; but 
rather a constantly recurring and per- 


petual joy. For next to the actual 
enjoyment of innocent social plea- 
sures are the fond recollections of 
them which come, like ministering 
angels with sunlit wings, to people 
the solitudes and light up the valley 
of old age, under the deepening sha- 
dows of life’s evening twilight. Som- 
bre, indeed, would they be without 
the gentle illumination ! 


*< And how is our Dove, this even- 
ing ?” said the bachelor lawyer, as he 
entered her apartment from the tea- 
table, on the occasion of my first in- 
troduction to it by one of the old 
neighbors, for I was then a new in- 
habitant of the place— how is our 
dove this evening ?” And he approach- 
ed and took her hand so gently that 
no one who had seen the keen black 
eyes flashing under his overarching 
brow in court that day, and heard 
the scathing satire with which he 
demolished a lawyer who was en- 
deavoring to obtain, for a dishonest 
client, the patrimony of a little or- 
phan girl, would have believed he 
was the same person, or that those 
eyes could have gleamed so softly as 
they rested upon the calm, pale face 
of the household pet. “ Better? 
Well, I am glad to hear it. See, I have 
brought you a new treat.” And he 
produced Lockhart’s Life of Scott. 
“ But you must not read too closely. 
Here is your book-devouring friend,” 
turning to his young and favorite 
niece who sat near her. “She will 
read aloud, and you will enjoy it to- 
gether.” 

While he was talking, the judge 
had entered, and, after saluting the 
invalid and making affectionate in- 
quiries for her health, he reminded 
his brother bachelor of some busi- 
ness which required their attention at 
the office of the latter, and they 
withdrew. 

As they were passing out, the 
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young collegiate, Edward B ,and 
his sister Katie, entered, and were 
creeted with cordial surprise by our 
young hostess. 

' «Why, I supposed you would be 
at Mrs. D 


. ae 
of course: 


’s party, this evening, 
she exclaimed, address- 
Ing him. 

«And why ‘of course,’ my fair 

1d ?” he inquired. 

“Oh! you are so very fond of par- 
ties, and so much depended upon to 
mirth alive. ‘All goes 
merry as a marriage-bell where Ned 
roes,’ has passed into a proverb with 
our young people, you know. They 

ill miss you sorely. Mrs. D 
will be disappointed, too, not to men- 


keep the 


tion a certain ‘ bright particular star’ 
which will doubtless shine with di- 
As 
we can hardly hope to offer any plea- 
sures that will compensate for those 
you lose, I am sure it will prove a 
great privation to yourself also.” 

“ A very great privation ‘ of course!’” 
ie replied, with a touch of asperity 
juite foreign to his natural manner. 
“ A great privation of course! Never- 


minished lustre in your absence. 


heless, I refrain from exhibiting my 


illiant powers for the entertainment 
of Mrs. D ’s guests on this occa- 
sion, in the full assurance that my 
would have surprised her 

more than my absence will, inasmuch 
her polite cards were not extended 


” 


presence 


as 
to the rest of our family. 
“ Not extended to the rest of your 
family! What do you mean, Edward ?” 
inquired an elderly lady who had 
just come in and was laying off her 
bonnet and shawl—* what can you 
mean, Edward ?” 
“TI mean that none of our family 
but myself were included in Mrs. 
’s invitations for this evening ; 
and I am told they are quite general 
too. Hobart Selden explained the 
matter by informing me that several 
ladies of our village, the wives of 
VOL, XIII.—15 
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leading lawyers, bankers, and mer- 
chants, held a consultation last week 
—before the evening parties for the 
winter should begin—upon the course 
to be taken with the families who, 
like our own, have ventured to vio- 
late New England principles so far 
as to follow their honest convictions 
and ‘join the Romanists,’ without 
stopping to inquire what their neigh- 
bors would say about it. The deci- 
sion, it seems, was that the ‘ ban of 
the empire’ should be passed upon 
them, and ours is the only one whose 
young people are old enough to be 
reached by it. So Mrs. D ’s cards 
have been drawn, like a two-edged 
sword, to cleave through the very 
heart of a society which has hitherto 
been entirely harmonious and united 
in all social matters,” 

“T am surprised to hear it, and 
think it an ill-judged step,” she re- 
marked. 

“ Not being of either party in a 
religious sense,” Edward proceeded, 
“T cannot pretend to decide upon 
the merits of the question ; though I 
think a little grain of true Christian 
charity might perhaps so sweeten the 
wine of the good lady’s virtue, and 
that of her associates, as to preserve 
it from the imminent danger it is in 
at present of turning into vinegar. 
It seems like folly to me—to call it 
by no harsher name—this attempt to 
embitter social intercourse by such 
proceedings, and I believe it will 
more effectually defeat its own pur- 
pose than any other course.” 

Hobart Selden, a college friend of 
Edward, in an older class, which 
would graduate the next summer, 
now entered, to the astonishment of 
his colleague, who exclaimed : 

“Why, Selden, you here, too! 
What’s up, my old boy? Why are 
you not at Mrs. D——’s ?” 

“ What is a fellow to do, I should 
like to know,” he replied, “when you 
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leave him in the lurch, as you did 
me? I knew I should be a mere 
dummy without you, and they would 
expect me to hold my own, and 
make up for your absence too; which 
is more than I am altogether up to. 
So, as I have received a standing in- 
vitation to her Wednesday evenings 
for the winter from our gentle friend” 
—bowing to the young lady—“ I 
preferred to come here, where I knew 
I should meet you.” Then, turning 
to Kate, he said in an undertone, 
and with a manner that brought the 
quick blushes to her cheek— “ Per- 
haps I thought of another I might 
possibly meet.” 

Meantime one and another of the 
usual circle had dropped in, exchang- 
ing friendly salutations with the inva- 
lid and each other. After they had 
settled themselves for the evening, 
aur Dove addressed the lady of the 
house: “ Now, grandmamma, we are 
ready for that story of life in the wil- 
derness on the St. Lawrence long 
ago.” 

“Perhaps the subject may not be 
as interesting to others as to my 
grandchildren, and I have no high 
opinion of my own power to make 
it so,” she replied. Then, addressing 
herself to us, she said: 

If any of you have ever passed 
through that part of the St. Lawrence 
which flows between Lake Ontario 
and Ogdensburg, you will confess 
it is no fault of the route if I fail to 
present its pleasant features so agreea- 
bly as to claim your attention. ‘The 
green tinge of the transparent and 
swiftly flowing waters ; its ‘thousand 
islands,’ of every conceivable form 
and size, set like gems in the liquid 
emerald ; the rich country on both 
sides of the mighty stream, dotted 
here and there with beautiful rural 
villages; and the pleasing variety of 
vale and upland, of cultivated fields 
and rich woodlands, taken ail togeth- 
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er, form a picture which can hardly 
be excelled, and is not easily forgot- 
ten. 

Beautiful as those scenes are at 
the present day, they have lost the 
wildly picturesque charms that cap- 
tivated my fancy when I became a 
resident among them in the early 
part of this century; nor can I be. 
lieve that the progress of moder 
improvement has imparted any fea- 
tures which will compensate for the 
loss of those it has banished for ever, 

The whole country on the Ameri- 
can shore of the river was then an 
almost unbroken wilderness. Indian 
wigwams and the rude shanties of 
lumbermen were the only human 
habitations for many miles. Ogdens- 
burg was a small village; Morris- 
town, further up the stream, a little 
settlement but recently established. 

At the time of our removal from 
Vermont to a place on the St. Law- 
rence, some twenty miles above Mor- 
ristown, a few scattered families were 
making the first attempts to open 
“clearings” at long intervals, 
provide themselves with homes in 
those solitudes. Our arrival was 
most cordially welcomed by them, 
and by the society of Ogdensburg 
and Morristown, as well as that of 
Prescott and Brockville, on the Ca- 
nadian side of the majestic stream. 
No roads for the use of ordinary 
vehicles had yet been opened, and 
the river formed our highway, by 
boats in summer and sleighs in win- 
ter, for the frequent interchange of 
social visits. ‘These were often pro- 
longed from day to day, and extend- 
ed far beyond the limits at first con- 
templated; insomuch that a party 
consisting of one family only when it 
set out would gather strength as it 
passed on from one neighborhood to 
another, until a crowd was accumu- 
lated which put the hosts at their 
wits’ end to find places in which to 
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stow them away, and the merry de- 
vices resorted to on these occasions 
furnished no small part of the fun 
and frolic. Our enjoyment of these 
“free and easy” junketings from 
house to house far exceeded the 
pleasures of society in its later sta- 
ges, where etiquette and display have 
supplanted frank and cordial hospi- 
tality. 

On a fine morning in the ear- 
ly autumn of our first year in that 
vicinity, we set out to visit some 
Morristown. It so hap- 
pened that on the same morning a 
merry party of young people had 
collected on the banks of the St. 
Lawrence at Ogdensburg for a simi- 
lar purpose, an arrangement having 
been made the previous day with 
those of Prescott and Brockville to 
meet them at Morristown. 

When all were assembled, it was 
discovered that one of the boats they 
had expected to engage had been 
sent in another direction, and it was 
doubtful whether so large a party 
could embark safely in the only two 
vhich remained. One of these was 
old and unsafe for a heavy load, the 
‘ther a new and capacious barge. 
As the day was so fine and still that 
not a ripple disturbed the surface of 
the water, the boatman assured them 
there would be no danger. Accord- 
ingly, the larger and stronger vessel 
was filled to its utmost capacity, and 
the other but lightly laden. They 
pushed off in glee, and the 
lighter boat soon passed swiftly in 
advance of the other, beyond the 
point where the ruins of the old fort 
were then to be seen, amid the shouts 
and cheers of the gay voyagers. The 
other one was pursuing its course 
more slowly, when it met an unex- 
pected peril. Recent heavy rains in 
the remote regions where its tribu- 
tary streams take their rise had so 
swollen the Oswegatchie that the 


friends in 


grea 
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flood it poured into the St. Lawrence 
caused an almost irresistible pressure 
sidewise upon the barge as it passed 
that point, which, together with the 
swift downward current of the St. 
Lawrence, made it extremely diffi- 
cult to keep the overloaded vessel 
directed up the stream. The oars- 
men pulled away with a will, and 
laid out all their strength in well- 
directed effort. They had passed 
nearly through the surging flood, 
when one of the oars broke; the 
boat whirled suddenly, and was car- 
ried athwart the stream downwards 
with frightful velocity! The occu- 
pants were warned to keep perfectly 
quiet, as the least motion to either 
side would cause it to capsize. 

At this juncture, a Canadian ba- 
teau was seen approaching rapidly 
from the opposite shore. It soon 
reached the imperilled boat, was 
brought alongside to receive a part 
of the terrified company, and, a new 
oar being furnished to replace the 
broken one, their deliverance from 
danger'was secured. They were now 
in doubt whether to resume their ex- 
cursion or return. If they did not 
go on, those who had preceded them 
would, of course, suffer great anxiety 
on their account. The stranger who 
controlled the bateau informed them 
that his purpose was to go to a place 
near Morristown to survey wild lands 
in that vicinity, and that he would 
be most happy to receive a portion 
of their party into his boat if they 
wished to proceed, which they de- 
cided to do. In the course of the 
journey, they found their new ac- 
quaintance so entertaining and agree- 
able that they urged him to stop with 
them at Morristown. - He accepted 
the invitation for that day, but could 
not remain longer. 

He was a European who had 
evidently travelled much about the 
world, and been a close observer of 
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its ways. In person and manners 
he was most engaging, in conversa- 
tion intelligent and refined, betraying 
large acquaintance with literature as 
well as with men. 

After dinner, the conversation turn- 
ed upon comparisons between the 
natural scenery and the condition and 
customs of society in Europe and 
America. The young people thought 
there could not be any romance or 
poetry about a country that had no 
traditions, no ancieat ruins, and no 
titled aristocracy. “Do tell us,” 
one of them exclaimed, addressing 
the stranger—“ do tell us some ro- 
mantic story about the nobility—the 
lords, counts, and countesses of Eu- 
rope.” 

The face of the gentleman assum- 
ed an expression of deepest melan- 
choly, as he said sadly and mysteri- 
ously : “I need not go to Europe in 
quest of a romantic story. I can 
relate a singularly melancholy tale 
of events, connected with the affairs 
of a titled gentleman and lady, in 
which I was strangly involved, and 
which took place at no great distance 
from us.” 

“Oh! do let us hear it,” they all 
entreated with one voice. 

So, as we sipped our wine and lin- 
gered over the fruits of the dessert, 
he related to us the history of 


THE WHITE HOUSE ON THE HILL. 


Any one who has ever braved the 
difficulties and penetrated the wilder- 
ness regions which—amidst a_per- 
plexing jumble of detached hills, 
thrown together as if at random— 
surround the obscure little village of 
R-—— in this county, will be ready 
to acknowledge, after a few days’ so- 
journ in that unique place, that the 
trouble has been well repaid, though 
it may be truly said of the route, 


“ Rough and forbidding are the choicest roads 
By which those rugged forests can be crossed.” 
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Nor can the journey be effected 
without encountering perils wholly 
apart from personal discomfort and 
fatigue. Not unfrequently will the 
ear of the traveller be greeted by the 
howling of hungry wolves, the harsh 
shriek of the catamount or scream 
of the young bear, startled at human 
approach and calling to its dam for 
protection; while the soft foot of the 
panther is quite likely to steal along 
his advancing path in search of a con- 
venient covert from which to make 
the fatal spring upon its unsuspecting 
victim. 

Escaping these dangers and arriv- 
ing at R , he will find himself in 
a settlement established for the sole 
purpose of developing the marvellous 
mineral resources and wealth of that 
strange vicinity, the business of the 
place being wholly confined to this 
object. It is located on both shores 
of the Indian River, which divides 
and subdivides itself, most  caprici- 
ously and curiously, into numerous 
streamlets as it passes through that 
quiet valley, transforming it into 
group of beautiful islets, upon which 
are scattered furnaces and mills for 
smelting the various ores, the neces- 
sary store-houses, and the houses of 
the inhabitants engaged in those ope- 
rations. ‘The dark, still waters of this 
singular stream impart a remarkably 
sombre expression, that rather heigh- 
tens than impairs the picturesque cha- 
racter of that sequestered hamlet, sur- 
rounded and inclosed by its chaos of 
irregular hills. 

A large Indian encampment is al- 
ways found at no great distance, for 
these hills are the favorite hunting- 
grounds of the St. Regis or Caughna- 
waugah Indians, furnishing game in 
inexhaustible supplies and in great 
variety, while the river abounds with 
the best of fish. They can pass down 
the sluggish stream, in their canoes, 
to Black Lake, and thence down the 
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Oswegatchie to the St. Lawrence, 
with little difficulty; thus enjoying a 
convenient highway for transmitting 
the furs gained in their hunting expe- 
ditions, and other articles of Indian 
traffic, to market. 

loftiest the 
western side of the valley through 


One of the hills, on 
which the river flows, overlooking it 
ind the village reposing in its em- 

e, as well as a large extent of the 
been 


hoc 
bids 


district 


aded Careiully, in pre- 


adjacent, 
for laying out spacious lawns 
upon and 
On the summit, a large 


landscape-gardens 


_ it 
yuna It. 


. 
four-storied house has been erected ; 


its elevated site, and extensive pro- 
jecting wings with octagon fronts, in 

» European mode for a gentleman’s 
legant country-seat, presenting an 
imposing appearance and style whol- 

new in this part of the world. 

The frame has been covered and 
low and door cas- 
their places. From 
the middle of the spacious hall which 


inted white, wink 
ngs inserted in 
divides the house from front to rear 
through the centre springs the frame- 
reaching 
to an observatory on the roof, that is 
also but a frame. Partitions are out- 


«1 so far as to show their design 


work of a spiral staircase 


ind scope; floors of the lower rooms 
id; the boards for those of upper 
rooms lying in piles, and laid out on 
work-benches in 
stages of advancement toward plan- 
ing and preparation forlaying. Shav- 
ings lie scattered around, and blown 
into heaps by every breath of wind, 
if the had been there 
but yesterday. Yet, strange to say, 
when the work had been brought thus 
far, so rapidly that it seemed like 
magic to a people accustomed to 
the slow progress of such operations 
where only one or two builders are 
employed, it was as suddenly aban- 


doned, no one could tell why! The 


numerous various 


workmen 


“as 


mechanics were called together, paid 
and dismissed, without any reason 
being given; and the kegs of nails 
of different sizes which were left there 
attest by their accumulated rust that 
years have passed since the last one 
was driven into the deserted shell. 
What could have induced the pro- 
prietor to begin a house of such vast 
proportions, and apparently so out 
of keeping with all around it in that 
secluded nook, was, in the first in- 
all. 
This sudden and mysterious abandon- 
ment was more than a marvel! 
his well-known 


stance, a matter of wonder to 


Since 
and superabundant 
means for completing any whimsical 
project he might adopt forbade the 
supposition that it was relinquished 
for pecuniary considerations, the im- 
agination of the people was not slow 
in furnishing conjectured reasons. 
Wild circulated of 
some dire catastrophe that had take 
place within those precincts, but 
been hushed up on account of 
wealth and respectability of the own- 
er. ‘The house, the hill, and all 
around them became objects of un- 
definable awe to the simple inhabi- 
tants of the valley. Hunters would 
take a long round-about ramble, 
however fatigued with their day’s 
tramp, rather than pass over or near 
the dreaded premises. Even the sto- 
lid Indian thought it prudent to avoid 
them, and would steal with cautious 
and stately yet rapid step past the 
place, at as wide a distance as he 
The most adventurous 
urchins of the village school would 
sometimes, of a Saturday afternoon, 
creep timidly up the hill, and crowd- 
ing together, fascinated by dread, peep 
into the staring windows, listen to 
the wind moaning through the wide 
corridors or sighing up the winding 
staircase, start, tremble with fear at 
the rustle of shavings put in motion by 
its draught ; then, moved suddenly by 


rumors were 


could gain. 
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an impulse of terror, they would rush 
in a wild scamper down the hill and 
into the highway, as if all the goblins 
of this or lower regions were in close 
pursuit. Indeed, Sandy McGregor, 
the Scotch shoemaker of the village, 
and his wife Tibby, averred that they 
had seen long processions of bogles is- 
sue from the neighboring wood, and 
dance around the deserted pile in 
great glee, ofa moonlight evening: and 
who should know better than they ? 
—seeing that auld “ Elspeth,” Sandy’s 
mother, had the gift of the “second 
sight,” and it was currently believed 
among the Scotch settlers that the 
son inherited much of his mother’s 
mystic lore. 

With the scheme for the erection 
of that mansion I was made ac- 
quainted from its first conception: 
and, alas! I was also a reluctant wit- 
ness of the tragical circumstance that 
caused its sudden relinquishment. As 
many years have elapsed since it oc- 
curred, and allthe persons most near- 
ly interested in the event have long 
since been gathered to their fathers, 
I shall betray no confidence by tell- 
ing the story. 

At the age of twenty-six, I had 
completed my university course at 
Cambridge, and my study of the law 
so far as to be admitted to practise 
as anattorney. I had youth, health, 
energy, and my diploma, but was 
minus any other means of subsistence. 
So I determined to seek my fortune 
in the New World, where I should 
encounter fewer competitors in the 
strife for bread. 

On the vessel in which I embarked 
for New York, there was a party of 
European gentlemen of great wealth, 
some of whom were connected with 
the newly established banking-hous- 
es of the Rothschilds in France, and 
the Baring Brothers in England. 

One of these was a man of such 
rare qualities, natural and acquired, 
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such true nobility of character and 
gentleness of manner, combined with 
extraordinary personal advantages, 
that I was irresistibly attracted to- 
ward him. He was not displeased 
with my evident admiration, and on 
his part manifested a kindly interest 
in me. He asked me many ques- 
tions as to my past life and my plans 
and prospects for the future. I 
frankly confessed I had formed none, 
beyond the hope of a safe arrival in 
Neav York. 

He then informed me that he own- 
ed extensive tracts of land in differ- 
ent parts of the United States, and 
would be glad to secure my services 
as a confidential agent and attorney 
in the transaction of business con- 
nected with them. I might name 
my own salary, or rely upon the cus- 
tomary fees and perquisites, as I 
should elect after becoming acquaint- 
ed with the business. Of course, | 
gladly accepted the offer; and, from 
time to time during the voyage, he 
instructed me in the duties I should 
be required to perform in my new 
position; so that my line of life for 
the future was pretty clearly laid out 
for me before I touched American 
shores. 

Not long after our arrival, I ac- 
companied my employer to St. Law- 
rence County, for the purpose of 
surveying large districts of wild land 
in that and adjoining counties. 

While we were thus engaged, the 
Count de S——, one of the French 
nobility who had been compelled to 
leave Europe upon the downfall of 
Napoleon, came, in the course of a 
tour through that part of the country, 
to negotiate some loans with my em- 
ployer in the European banks of 
whose American operations he was 
the manager. 

The count was accompanied on his 
tour by his ward and distant relative, 
the lovely young Countess de V. y 
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and Madame C , a matronly lady 
who seemed to act in the capacities 
of governess, guardian, and compa- 
nion to the young lady. 

From her I learned that her beau- 
tiful and accomplished charge was an 
orphan, and only child, who had 
been committed by her dying mother 
to the care of the count, with direc- 
tions that she should remain in the 
convent chosen for her education, 
until a suitable marriage was provid- 
ed for her, according to the custom 
of the country—if she should prove 
to have no vocation to the religious 
life, which her mother would have 
chosen for her. 

The political disturbances that com- 
pelled the count to leave France 
made it necessary to provide for his 
ward by the sale of a portion of her 
estates connected with his own, and 
on that account in danger of being 
confiscated. It was then decided 
that she should accompany him in 
his exile. 

She had never before been out of 
the convent, since the loss of her mo- 
ther in very early childhood, and, 
though fondly attached to her belov- 
ed nuns therein, she was like a bird 
set loose from a cage, in this wilder- 
ness country, and among scenes so 
entirely new to her. 

From the moment my patron saw 
her, he was so completely fascinated 
with her brilliant beauty and winning 
loveliness that he could hardly breathe 
except in her presence. 

This new phase of his character 
That 
the cool and polished man of routine 
and of the world. should be instantly 
transformed, as it were, into the ar- 
dent, unreasoning lover—should so 
suddenly lose his balance, and be- 
come spell-bound by the charms of a 
mere child—was a state of affairs not 
by any possibility to have been fore- 
seen, 


was a perfect surprise to me. 
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He soon became wildly, almost 
madly, in love, and urged upon her 
guardian the acceptance of his hand 
for her, to the great grief of the ten- 
der-hearted Madame C , who had 
nursed the infancy and watched the 
growth of her precious charge with 
all a mother’s fondness, repeating 
again and again to her the last words 
of her dying mother: “If, in the 
course of events, my poor child should 
be tempted to form an alliance in 
which her faith will be endangered, I 
pray God to take her out of the world 
before the marriage can be consum- 
mated.” 

I inquired of madame if there was 
any special reason why the lady was 
so singularly emphatic in this wish. 
She replied that her anxiety had un- 
doubtedly been increased and sharp- 
ened by the unfortunate result of a 
connection between her only and 
idolized sister—a lovely, brilliant girl, 
educated in a convent, and rich in 
youthful piety—and a stern Hugue- 
not of high rank. He had given the 
strongest assurances that he would 
never interfere with her religion; yet 
his artifices were numberless, his ef- 
forts untiring, to draw her away and 
alienate her from it. By degrees, 
through his influence and her fear of 
him, she relinquished one by one her 
religious duties and her practices of 
piety, lost her faith, became quite 
reckless, and, after a most disreputa- 
ble life, died in the agonies of utter 
despair! Her broken-hearted sister 
never recovered from the shock, and 
to her dying breath prayed that her 
daughter might be shielded from a 
similar fate. 

Now, madame knew that this pas- 
sionate admirer of the young count- 
ess was not only a Protestant, but 
one imbued with such bitter preju- 
dices as none but those who have 
strong tendencies to entire scepticism 
indulge toward the Catholic religion, 
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She was deeply distressed to dis- 
cover that her charge, in a measure, 
reciprocated the regard of her impas- 
sioned lover, and, when reminded of 
her mother’s wish, would only reite- 
rate his frequent and solemn assur- 
ances that her religion should be sa- 
cred to him—that he would respect 
it for her sake. 

“ A shallow pretence, my child! Re- 
spect for your religion, which springs 
from love for your person, will soon 
change, after marriage, into contempt ; 
as you will find when it is too late 
to remedy the evil !” 

The count did not participate in 
the misgivings of the good madame. 
He regarded the whole matter from 
a temporal point of view, and, though 
a Catholic in name, wore his religion 
too loosely to be affected by it in 
deciding an affair of this kind. The 
assurance that neither Europe nor 
America would be likely to offer a 
more advantageous alliance for his 
ward than this was sufficient for 
him. 


Upon one pretence and another, 


my patron persuaded them to pro- 
long their stay. In the course of 
their various excursions through the 
wilderness (in all which he insisted 
upon my accompanying them), he 
took them to pass some days at the 
village of R Here the coun- 
tess was wild with admiration of the 
weird place, its rugged locality and 
artless inhabitants, who looked upon 
her with feelings akin to awe, as one 
who belonged altogether to another 
and better world. Especially did the 
Indians, whose wigwams she _ fre- 
quented, regard her with deep vene- 
ration. 

And, indeed, the simple denizens 
of those lonely regions were not 
alone in these impressions. Her 
ethereal form and face of unearthly 
beauty, irradiated with joyous child- 
like innocence, affected all who saw 


her in the same way. Even I, who 
had seen so much of the world and 
its fair ones, could never watch her 
slight figure, always arrayed with per- 
fect simplicity, and usually in purest 
white—gliding with the grace of a 
sylph through each scene, which her 
presence seemed to light up 

new joy—but I thought of the holy 
angels, and that she would be more 
at home among them than in the 
deserts of this cold and wicked world, 

In this feeling I was confirmed, 
when I heard from “Captain Tom,” 
the Indian Brave, and “ Leader of 
Prayer” at the encampment, of her 
coming regularly to kneel humbly 
with those children of the forest, and 
join in the recitation of the rosary 
and other pious exercises. 

“This bird of heaven,” added 
shaking his head ominously, havir 
noticed, what indeed my patron was 
at no pains to conceal, his unbound- 
ed admiration of the fair stranger— 
“this bird of heaven should _ne- 
ver be linked with one of earth! 
The eagle is noble and powerful, but 
could the dove be safe and happy 
sheltered within his nest ?” 

How often had the same thought 
occurred tome! Itseemed presump- 
tion for any man to think of appro- 
priating to himself a prize which be- 
longed to heaven. So I evaded 
reply by turning to old “ Margaret,” 
his wife, and admired the moccasins 
she was embroidering in most elabo- 
rate patterns, with porcupine quills 
dyed in brilliant colors, wrought in 
with gay-colored moose hair, and 
lining with softest snow-white fur of 
the weasel, to wrap the tiny feet, 
whose light steps, and the very 
ground they pressed, these children 
of nature so worshipped. No won- 
der they loved her, for she seemed 
to throw a spell of enchantment over 
all whom she approached. 

It was during this visit that she 
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selected the site on the hill she 
most delighted to seek in her ram- 
bles for the house her devoted lover 
insisted should be erected for her 
when might come with 
him to visit these scenes in the hap- 
py future to which he looked with 
such fond anticipations. 
When the count and his party 
it was with the promise of re- 
turning the next that the 
countess might inspect the progress 


home, she 


spring, 
f the structure, designed solely for 
at the 
patron was 

claim 


ier future use and pleasure ; 
close of which visit, my 
to return with them to his 
bride. 

As soon as they departed, he set 

mself, with an impetuosity that 
would have been less surprising in a 
more youthful lover, to hasten ar- 
ra for the planning and 
building of the white house on the 
hill. ‘The most skilful architects and 
mechanics to be found in cities 
prosecr uti the 
money to amount 
commanded for the opera- 


ungements 


were engaged for 


work, and as 
could be 
ion, the success and rapidity of its 
progress were secured. 

When the appointed time had 
count fulfilled his pro- 
and brought his young ward, 
with her companion, that she might 
examine the work, and pass her opin- 
ion upon its merits. 
months in their flight had 
not stolen a charm from my patron’s 
beautiful and radiant afhanced. They 
have added a 
thousand delicate touches of woman- 
ly dignity and gentle grace to per- 
fect the rapidly maturing picture. He 
was more enraptured than ever, and 
her fascinations over all whom she 
approached were increased tenfold 
in potency. 

As for the good madame, her devo- 
tion to her lovely frofégée was even 
more entire and respectful than for- 


any 


elapsed, the 


mise, 


Those 


l 
seemed, rather, to 
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yet there was a shade of 
sadness mingled with it. 
«ge the first occasion that present- 
ed, she did not hesitate to express 
me, with that charming 
frankness characteristic of Europeans 
which contrasts so pleasantly with 
the wily secretiveness and reserve 
of the shrewd and cautious Yankee, 
the increasing strength of her fore- 
bodings in relation to the future hap- 
piness of her angelic child; and to 
renew her lamentations that she was 
to wed one entirely alien to the faith 
unutterably dear to her pious young 
heart. 

I tried to console her, even when 


merly ; 
dee} est 


freely to 


troubled sorely with serious misgivings 
myself—I could hardly explain why 
—certainly not because I entertained 
any respect or sympathy for what 
seemed to me the mere scruples of 
I was constantly 
struggling against a painful conviction 
that, good and noble as I knew my 
friend and benefactor to be—and had 
I not seen it proved upon innumera- 
ble occasions >—he was not fitted 
take this heavenly being to his heart, 
and make her happy. He was wholly 
of the earth, earthy. His character, 
generous as were its impulses, and 
his conduct, in perfect accord though 
it was with them, were yet entirely 
governed by worldly maxims, wholly 
opposed to those which ruled her in 
every thought, word, and action. 
That she would be disappointed 
when traits were revealed in the hus- 
band, which her unsuspecting inno- 
cence and inexperience had failed to 
detect in the lover, was not to be 
questioned. Would it be a mere dis- 
appointment? With her true and 
thoroughly earnest,. her religiously 
sound and healthy, nature, which 
had never even conceived of the 
hollowness of worldly pretensions, 
would it not be misery — hopeless, 
protracted misery? ‘These questions 


a bigoted devotee. 
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would recur constantly, despite my 
best efforts to stifle them. 

The countess was wholly pleased 
with the house, and surprised at the 
rapidity with which its construction 
had been carried forward. As the 
framework of the spiral staircase 
approached completion, she mani- 
fested an almost childish eagerness to 
ascend it, and enjoy the view from 
the observatory. ‘This she was as- 
sured she might do as soon as the 
workmen had completed the scaf- 
folding, and made it sufficiently strong 
to be safe. 

The morning before the fatal ca- 
tastrophe was the most glorious one 
of the season. ‘The little village of 
R put on its very prettiest man- 
tle of verdure to greet the budding 
glories of the year; and the quiet 
valley, with its dark and silent wa- 
ters, seemed to bask in tranquil de- 
light beneath the glowing sunbeams. 
A warm shower during the night had 
refreshed the air and hastened the 
spring-time process. 

Birds were singing merrily from 
every bough; and far above their 
chorus, touching the ear with thrill- 
ing effect, could be clearly distin- 
guished the wild trill of one, from 
the depths of the sunless forests that 
skirt the downward flow of the stream, 
which I never heard in any other 
locality. ‘That strain has since been 
associated in my mind with all that 
is glorious and beautiful in nature, 
all that is sad and bitter in the desti- 
nies of poor humanity. At once a 
jubilant song of triumph and a fune- 
real dirge!—I never desire to hear 
that mournfully tuneful note again! 

My employer left immediately after 
breakfast, accompanied by the coun- 
tess, for a long horseback excursion, 
and I was summoned to the count’s 
apartment to prepare some papers 
connected with his private affairs. 

I had hardly taken my pen when 


the count’s valet announced that 
Madame C desired an audience 
with him. He directed that she be 
shown into his room, as he was too 
busy for ceremony. 

As she entered and I arose to salute 
her, I noticed that her usually calm 
and stately manner seemed greatly 
discomposed, as if from some violent 
agitation. I resumed my writing, 
and the count walked with her toa 
remote part of the room. ‘There 
were some excited words, and a mur 
mur of surprise; a moment later, I 
heard the broken sentence, uttered 
almost convulsively: ‘ Yes! she is 
again the victim to that malady of 
her childhood, which I had hoped 
was cured for ever. Oh! what can 
be done?” “ Prepare for immediate 
departure !” replied the count with 
prompt decision. “ My friend must 
be informed, the nuptials postponed, 
and she must pass a year in perfect 
quiet and seclusion. At the close 
of that period, we shall know bet- 
ter how to shape her future.” Ma- 
dame C retired. 

In due time, my patron and his 
affanced returned, exhilarated with 
exercise and in high spirits. She 
was so radiant! yet even more spi- 
ritual in her artless loveliness than I 
had ever seen her before. 

I was very busy with my papers 
all the afternoon, while the count 
was holding a long interview with 
my employer. My mind was op- 
pressed with the wildest apprehen- 
sions. What could this “ malady of 
her childhood” be? Was it any 
form of epilepsy ? The thought was 
too distressing to be entertained for 
a moment; besides, her perfect phy- 
sique and blooming health were a 
sufficient denial to the terrible suppo- 
sition. 

As evening approached, I went to 
the house on the hill to give some 
directions to the mechanics. The 


? 
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shades of night were closing darkly 
before I was ready to leave, and as 
I was passing out I heard a work- 
man, who was descending the scaf- 
folding around the staircase, say to 
his comrade on that part of the 
structure, “I only tacked those last 
steps to the staging in their places. 
It was too dark to drive nails, and 
we can make them all fast in the 
morning. Only remember, if you 
should go up first, that the last steps 
are not nailed at all.” 

The interview of the count with 
his friend was continued far into the 
night. As I was not summoned to 
their presence, I retired early to my 
room. Fatigued with the labors of 
an unusually busy day, and weighed 
down with a of undefinable 
dread, connected with the expres- 
sions I had overheard from madame, 
though I endeavored to attribute it 
to my overwrought condition of mind 
and body, I fell into an uneasy slum- 
ber. 

How long I had been asleep I do 
not know, when a hurried tap at my 
door, and the voice of Madame C ” 
tremulous with agitation, suddenly 
aroused me. 

“For the love of God, hurry with 
my dear sir, in search of the 
She left the room after I 
fell asleep, only a few minutes since, 
| 


and 


sense 


me, 


countess! 


I fear she has gone to the new 
house. I had secured the door, but, 
our room being on the second floor, 
I had neglected to fasten the win- 
dows. I was awakened by her rais- 
ing the sash, only in time to see her 
spring from the window to the 
ground.” 

I threw my clothes hastily around 
me, and flew, rather than ran, in the 
direction indicated by madame, whom 
I passed half-way up the hill. As I 
approached the house I was frozen 
with horror to see a white form glid- 
ing upward on the uncertain scaffold- 
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ing surrounding the staircase! My 
first impulse was to shout a warning, 
but madame seized my arm: “ Do 
not, for heaven’s sake! To waken 
her would be inevitable death !” 

Knowing what I did of those last 
steps, 1 was frantic with agony! I 
rushed recklessly up the scaffold, 
without being able to discern where 
to step in the darkness, yet hoping to 
reach her before she gained the fatal 
point. Alas! alas! my efforts were 
all invain. I had not ascended half- 
way when there was a slight crash— 
a whizzing rustle of the falling form 
through the air—so near the place 
where I stood, dizzy with horror, 
that I felt the wind of its swift de- 
scent fan my cheek, yet too far from 
my outstretched arms to reach and 
grasp it. Down, down, it passed! 
We rushed to the spot where it fell. 
A quivering, lifeless figure was all 
that remained of the charming young 
Countess de V ! 

Madame was more composed than 
I should have thought possible under 
such excruciating grief. She knelt by 
her darling, lifted the precious form 
tenderly to her bosom, whispering 
fondest prayers for the pure spirit that 
had been so suddenly called to its 
home, and insisted on remaining thus 
until I could summon the count and 
his friend. 

While they were preparing, I re- 
turned, and madame told me that on 
the previous night symptoms of a 
somnambulism to which the countess 
had been subject when a child—and 
especially during the agitating scenes 
of her mother’s last illness and death 
—had returned ; that she had com- 
municated the fact to the count, who 
attributed it to the excitement which 
had recently surrounded her, and 
determined to remove her immedi- 
ately to entire seclusion and quiet. 

“T dreaded this house and the 
staircase "—she added—“ though I 
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did not know all the danger. My 
precious child told me in the morn- 
ing of her ‘ beautiful dream,’ as she 
called it, of the night before. She 
said she fancied herself at the house 
on the hill, and saw her ‘ dear mam- 
ma’ standing in the observatory, 
beckoning for her to come up: that 
she hastily ascended, when her mo- 
ther folded her to her bosom in a 
warm embrace, and floated off with 
her so lovingly through the air, she 
knew not whither! ‘ But it was such 
a sweet dream,’ she added in her 
own artless way. O my child! my 
child! how could I have imagined 
that it was to be so soon and so fear- 
fully realized !” 

‘Two hours later, while the darkness 
of night still brooded over the scene, 
the stately travelling carriage of the 
Count de S descended that fatal 
hill, and took the direction of his 
distant home, bearing a burden of 
whch no others knew but Madame 
C——, my broken-hearted friend, 
and myself. 

The next morning, I was ordered 
to call together all the mechanics, 
pay and dismiss them. We then left 
R for Ogdensburg. 

My patron addressed a letter to 
his brother in Europe, requesting him 
to come immediately, and assume 
the charge of their American affairs. 
He then prepared to depart himself 
without delay, leaving the most ur- 
gent business in the hands of well- 
tried and trusty agents. He would 
not consent to my remaining in 
America, but insisted on my accom- 
panying him. 

The ships in which the brothers 
sziled passed each other on the sea, 
and they never met again. 

From the period of the events I have 
related, my patron was wholly chang- 
ed. A deep melancholy took entire 
possession of him, and no earthly mat- 
ter ever interested him again. Yet 
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in all our intercourse, the most re- 
mote allusion was never made to that 
fatal night which sealed his earthly 
hopes. He was never willing to part 
with me, even for a brief interval; he 
séemed to feel a mysterious dread 
of my being absent from him. ‘This 
was explained to me, some years 
later, when—after an absence of a 
few days on some imperative busi- 
ness that called me from Paris to 
Hamburg—I was met upon my re- 
turn by the shocking intelligence 
that the lifeless remains of my 
friend and benefactor were tal 
from the Seine on the second day 
after my departure ! 

I came directly to his brother in 
America, and remained with him in 
the same capacity which I had filled 
for my lamented patron; but I have 
never yet had the courage to re- 
visit R——, or look again upon the 
WuiITE HOUSE ON THE HILL. 


“ A sad story indeed!” remarked 
one of our number, when our re- 
spected friend ciosed the narrative. 
“JT would really like to know if any 
part of it is true.” 

“That there was such a house,” 
the narrator replied with a smile, 
“and that the construction of it was 
mysteriously abandoned, as describ- 
ed, I know to be true, for I have 
walked about the premises many 
times myself with the same inscru- 
table dread which affected others. 
It is an emotion incident to the con- 
templation of a vacant house, under 
any circumstances. The imagina- 
tion busies itself in picturing the 
scenes and events that may have 
transpired under its shelter—if it has 
been formerly occupied—and_ con- 
trasting its character as a home with 
the present loneliness of the empty 
rooms, which seem, by their ghostly 
echo of every footfall and spoken 
word, to give voice to their yearnings 
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for a renewal of human converse and 
sympathy within their walls. 

’ «The feelings awakened while mus- 
ing upon the unfinished one in ques- 
tion were still more deep and mys- 
terious. One was led to conjecture 
the hopes which were knit into the 
stout fabric of that thoroughly fitted 
frame; the fond anticipations of home 
Jicities and social joys that were 
lended with the plan of each room, 
as its outlines were dimly taking 
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snape. 

“ Here was to be the library, filled 
with choice books in every tongue, 
for the enjoyment of which the va- 
ried learning and literary taste of the 
proprietor prepared the finest relish. 
There the picture-gallery, in which his 
correct and practised eye could revel 
upon the inimitable works of the old 
masters and all the best productions 
of modern art, among which his own 
were by no means inferior. Yet fur- 
ther on, the spacious drawing-rooms, 
superbly furnished, where youth and 
beauty would assemble for music 
and holiday mirth. Then the 
dining-hall, which was to 
the festivities of the glorious Christ- 
mas times; the jovial banquets of 
drawn hither by the 
abounding game on those wild hills ; 
and the more quiet enjoyments of 
the select friendly and domestic fes- 
tivals, made perfect by the voice of 
happy children. 

“These and many more imaginings, 
one could fancy, were wrought in 
with the progress of the work from 
day to day. 

“ What a sudden revulsion, then, to 
turn from all that might have been 
thus contemplated as belonging to 
the probabilities of a happy future, 
ind behold here the vanity of human 
hopes and expectations! A favorite 
scheme instantly and unaccountably 
abandoned. He who projected it— 
though rolling in wealth, yet seeking 
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and failing to find in Europe, among 
the familiar scenes of his early life, 
the happiness not to be realized here 
—at length closing his life by his own 
rash act. Was it not a lesson that 
should lead one to lean with new re- 
liance upon religion, which alone can 
satisfy the yearnings of poor huma- 
nity—whose promises alone remain 
steadfast and never deceive ? 

“This gentleman endowed 
with every desirable attribute, except 
that ‘ pearl of great price!’ He was 
the very soul of honor, the benefac- 
tor of all who needed assistance, and 
universally beloved for his kindness, 
affability, and general excellence of 
character.” 

“ Madame need not have been so 
distressed about his obtaining the 
hand of the countess, then,” said an- 
other. “For my part, I think the 
count took the common-sense view 
of the matter, and I do not see the 
great harm in Catholics and Protes- 
tants marrying. They need not quar- 
rel about religion, if they do not 
think alike.” 

“JT cannot agree with you there, 
my dear young friend,” replied the 
matron. “I have seen much 
domestic infelicity occasioned by 
members of different Protestant sects 
being united in the closest of all re- 
lations, to doubt that where the dif- 
ferences, instead of being merely a 
variance in name, measure, or degree, 
are, as is the case between Catholic 
and Protestant, wide as infinity, and 
involve interests as vast and awful 
as the eternity which is in question, 
the bitterness must be greatly increas- 
The Protestant obstinately re- 
fuses to admit the reasoning and 
claims of the Catholic, and continu- 
ally insists upon a yielding of princi- 
ples which either tortures the con- 
science or sears it; while the Catho- 
lic, knowing that the first birthright of 
Christianity is inherited by the chil- 
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dren of the old church in the regu- 
lar line of descent—since it was un- 
questioned for more than fifteen hun- 
dred years—cannot see the justice of 
being required to subscribe to novel- 
ties which to them are utterly false, 
or to comply with the inventions of 
men in the place of observances which 
God has imposed through his church. 

“ A Catholic lady, married to one 
of my Protestant friends—with the ab- 
surd arrangement that, if they should 
have children, the boys should be 
reared in their father’s religion, and 
the girls in their mother’s—once said 
to me: ‘Although you, my dear 
friend, are a Protestant, 1 am sure 
you can imagine what a daily cruci- 
fixion of heart and soul the wife and 
mother must undergo who as sin- 
cerely believes that salvation is assur- 
ed under the Christian dispensation 
to those within the “ Ark of Peter” 
only, as that our divine Saviour so- 
lemnly declared of the ancient one 
to the woman of Samaria, “ Salvation 
is of the Jews!” when she sees her 
husband and sons not only resisting 
its claims and denying its authority, 
but using every means open and co- 
vert to undermine and destroy her faith 
and that of her daughters; while she is 
compelled to listen to their merciless 
ridicule and infidel reasonings — for 
so they seem to the inheritor of the 
faith. And all this when she knows 
that their feeling for their religion 
bears not the most remote relation to 
that tender affection which animates 
the Catholic soul toward the gentle 
and assiduous mother who feeds, sus- 
tains, and guides it—an affection of 
which it is impossible for them to 
form the faintest conception! Of 


course it was easy, even for a Protes- 
tant, to see in such a picture abun- 
dant causes for unhappiness, if not 
dissension. 

“ But I have been drawn far from 
my subject, of which, indeed, I have 
little more to say than that we part- 
ed reluctantly with our new acquain- 
tance at the close of the evening. 
From time to time, during the years 
that intervened previous to his final 
departure for Europe, we received 
visits from him which were occasions 
of happy reunions among our scat- 
tered associates, and of unalloyed 
pleasure to us all. When the health 
of his second employer—that had 
been impaired in early life by a long 
residence in India, managing the af- 
fairs of the ‘ East India Company,’ 
of which he was a member—failed, 
our friend accompanied the invalid 
to Europe, and at his death entered 
the service of another brother, a Ger- 
man baron, and never returned to 
America.” 


The gentlemen of the family hav- 
ing entered, refreshments were now 
served, during the course of which 
I heard our Dove encouraging Katie 
B , and assuring her that the dis- 
agreeable prejudices and discussions 
to which the converts were at present 
subjected would prove harmless and 
soon pass away; though, of course, 
they must be more annoying to those 
who enjoyed general society than 
they would be to one who, like her- 
self, could not mingle with it. 

After partaking of refreshments, as 
the evening was well advanced, we 
took leave of our pleasant friends, 
and departed. 
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TRANSLATED FROM DER KATHOLIK, 


PRINCE 


CLEMENT VON METTERNICH was 
born at Coblentz on the 15th of May, 
1773, and brought up in his family 
as a strict aristocrat. He was early 
taught to regard the nobility as a 
superior class, and to entertain high 
ideas of their prerogatives over the 
people. Yet his natural generosity of 
character led him to associate with 
his inferiors, and thus tempered the 
caste tendency of his education. He 
studied law at Strasbourg and May- 
ence, afterward travelled to England, 
and finally settled at Vienna, where 
he married a granddaughter of the 
celebrated statesman Kaunitz. We 
know little that is certain regarding 
his youth and school-days; but enough 
to assert that he did not spend his 
time, like the worthy cavaliers of the 
eighteenth century, in following the 
bent of what they were pleased to 
call “the noble passions,” but in se- 
rious study, and earnest preparation 
for the career of the distinguished 
politician which he afterward became. 
He often spoke of the ardor which 
1e had shown in the prosecution of 
lis early studies, when called upon 
in after-life to complete severe and 
protracted negotiations. “ As long 
as he remained in Vienna,” relates 
his friend Marmont, in the sixth vol- 
ume of his Memoirs, “ expecting a 
position, he applied himself to the 
study of medicine, for which he al- 
Ways entertained a preference. He 
visited the hospitals of the capital, 


* We consulted, in the preparation of this arti- 
cle, besides many manuscripts, Binder’s work 
on Metternich ; Marmont’s Remarkable Events ; 
Count Hartig’s Origin of the Austrian Revolu- 
tion ; Schmidt's Contemforaneous History ; the 
works of Thiers, Hiusser, Gervinus, Varnha- 
gen’s Memoirs, etc. 
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and never failed to be present at the 
most important operations. Hence 
he was well instructed in medical 
science, and his acquaintances believ- 
ed that a patient could be more safe- 
ly trusted in his hands than in those 
of a professional physician.” His ex- 
ternal bearing was from youth dis- 
tinguished by gravity and dignity ; 
yet there was something so winning 
in his appearance that even his op- 
ponents have painted in the warmest 
colors the attractiveness of his pre- 
sence, which failed neither in look 
nor movement even in old age. 
Eyes and mouth were the means 
which he used to fathom and capti- 
vate all who approached him. His 
eagle eye seemed to penetrate in a 
moment the whole being with whom 
he conversed, while his sweet smile 
and affability disarmed the most cau- 
tious, and won the confidence of the 
most distrustful.* “ His look fathoms 
mysteries,” a French statesman wrote 
of him, “and his amiability com- 
pels confidence. In society, the first 
place is always given to him, as it 
were, by universal suffrage.” Met- 
ternich had to mingle frequently with 
the so-called high society of the pe- 
riod, which the Jewess Rachel has 
called “ the endless depth of empti- 
ness ;” and he understood this society 
so well that Rachel considered him 
“a genial inspiration.” Though he 
never lost amid the dissipations and 
frivolities of this society the higher 
and nobler impulses of his heart and 
mind, yet, as a consequence of such 


* Comparisen between Emperor Francis and 
Metternich, pp. 12,84. Austria and her States- 
men, VOl. i. p. 35. Schmidt, Contemporaneous 
History, Pp. 334 
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association, he was guilty of many 
things in his private life which could 
not fail to give offence to the noble 
and virtuous imperial family of Aus- 
tria. 

Metternich began his diplomatic 
career as Westphalian ambassador in 
the Radstadt peace congress. After- 
ward, he was imperial ambassador in 
Dresden, and went, in 1803, to Berlin 
in the same capacity, where, in 1805, 
he had the glory of uniting Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia in a triple coali- 
tion against Napoleon’s plan of a uni- 
versal monarchy. After the unfortu- 
nate result of the war, he went as 
plenipotentiary to Paris. In_ this, 
the most important post of the time, 
by the side of the man to whom half 
of the west of Europe was subject, 
the prince formed the most. skilful 
diplomatic school in Europe, learned 
how to appreciate circumstances and 
persons, and to act with skill ; learned 
also how a diplomatist “ should bide 
his time in patience, until he becomes 
master of the situation.” It is re- 
markable that Napoleon himself was 
the one to ask this appointment from 
the Emperor Francis for Metternich ; 
and thus he, who afterward aided so 
powerfully in the dethronement of 
Napoleon, owed his position in Aus- 
tria to the generosity of the great sol- 
dier. ‘The prince continued in 1808, 
with singular perseverance, what he 
had happily begun in 1805 at Berlin. 
In 1808, Spain rose against Napoleon, 
and the French eagle lost the pres- 
tige of invincibility. Napoleon made 
the most violent declarations against 
Austria in an audience of an hour’s 
duration * with Metternich, on Au- 


* “* Napoleon cast up to Metternich. in the rough- 
est manner, his intrigues with Talleyrand and 
Fouché, and through them with the heads of the 
Spanish and Portuguese opposition, his false re- 
ports to Vienna, etc. All trembled; Metternich 
alone remained tranquil and dignified, so that the 
courtiers looked at him inastonishment. Among 
other things, Napoleon said: ‘If the Vienna 
Cabinet, incited by the nobility and aristocracy 
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gust 23, and thereupon followed the 
heroic year in Austrian annals of 1809, 
which rendered 1813, and its unex- 
pected result, possible. 

When Count Stadion resigned his 
place in the ministry, Metternich 
changed the ré/e of ambassador for 
that of statesman, and was appointed 
minister of foreign affairs. An ex- 
pression of his, in 1809, illustrates the 
character of a ** minister of the old 7é- 
gime,” as he loved to call himself: 
“The people must will only what 


eres 
the princes will, and I therefore hate 
these free constitutional systems which 
are springing up over the heads of 
princes, and will one day give them 
enough todo.” How prophetic were 
these words for the future which 
gave the princes too much to do, 
and how well they express the ha- 
tred which. Metternich always unfor- 
tunately manifested toward free goy- 
ernments! But as none arose under 
the strong power of the conquering 
Napoleon in 1809, and as Metternich 
had not yet to fight with the people, 
he conducted the peace negotiations 
with France, as minister of foreign 
affairs, in all honor and earnestness. 
He furthered Napoleon’s marriage 
with Maria Louisa. It was a sacri- 
fice by which oppressed Austria gain- 
ed time and rest ; and after it Metter- 
nich directed all his policy toward 
the preservation of peace, and espe- 
cially the prevention of a new war in 
the North. At this time, Baron von 
Stein tried to persuade him to regene- 
rate Austria by the development of 
religious life, political reforms, eleva- 
tion of the peasantry, and the promo- 
tion of the arts and sciences; but 
Metternich answered all arguments 
with the words, “ Let us wait for 


of the empire, forgets my magnanimity, if it for- 
gets how I was generous to the Emperor Fran 
cis by the Moravian watch-fires, when the boast- 
ing Russians were allowed to go home in peace, 
then the house of Lorraine shall cease to rule as 
the proud marshals of the crown of France !’"” 
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happier times.” Yet no occasion 
was better for the use of spiritu- 
al remedies than when Austria was 
materially powerless, bankrupt, and 
eroaning under a thousand miseries. 
But spiritual means were despised, 
and Vienna society sought to bury 
the feeling of national dishonor in the 
tumult of wild licentiousness. This 
was the “Vienna period,” which 
Gentz describes as one of Sybaritic 
levity and intoxication, which de- 
stroyed the manliness of the capital. 

Metternich confined his efforts to 
diplomatic means, and showed in 
their use such wonderful talent that 
Napoleon, whose ambition destroyed 
the minister’s peace plans, afterward 
at St. Helena, considering the sharp 
insight and mental grasp of his dip- 
lomatic antagonist, the 


reate 


expressed 


greatest admiration for his genius. 
The most recent French historian of 
that period considers the neglect of 
Napoleon to follow Metternich’s coun- 


1 


sels as one of the emperor’s most 


disastrous mistakes. When the war 
with Russia began, Marmont tells us 
that “ Napoleon demanded an alli- 
nce with Austria, which would put 
narmy corps under his command ; 
but Metternich was so skilful in di- 
minishing the number of the levies 
that the war power of Austria was 
left almost uninjured.” Napoleon 
himself chose Prince Schwartzenberg 
1s commander, and had him appoint- 
ed field-marshal. Yet in the end, in 
he turn of events, Schwartzenberg 
became the head of the crusade 
t Napoleon. “ Was it not sin- 
gular,” says Marmont, “ that Napo- 
leon himself should choose the instru- 
ments which were afterward to work 
out hisruin?” After the Russian cam- 
paign, when the war with the allies be- 
gan, Metternich, as the representative 
of armed Austria, was charged by Rus- 
sia and Prussia to mediate with Na- 
poleon. A six hours’ conference 
VOL. XII.—16, 
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took place between them at Dresden, 
in 1813, and it may be considered as 
the turning-point in the history of 
that period. “We must dwell a mo- 
ment on this conference, which in it- 
self and its consequences was one of 
the most brilliant events in Metter- 
nich’s life. 

Napoleon received Metternich on 
June 18. ‘The minister as he passed 
through thte vestibule of the Macco- 
lini palace found it full of foreign 
ministers and officers of all ranks, 
and met Berthier, who desired, peace, 
but had not the courage to speak to 
the emperor on the subject. When the 
ministers recognized Metternich, their 
faces anxious look, and 
Prince Berthier, accompanying him 
to the door of the audience chamber, 
said: “ Now bring us peace. But 
be reasonable. Let us end this war; 
it is as necessary for you as it is for 
us that it should cease.” Metternich 
understood from this that the French 
wished for peace, the soldiers no less 
than the citizens. 

When Metternich entered the cabi- 
net, he found the emperor standing 
with his sword hanging by his side, 
his hat under his arm, acting like one 
who has not much time to spend in 
conversation. “Tell me, Metter- 
nich,” said Napoleon, “ how much 
money did the English give you to 
play this 7é/e against me ?” He then 
began to particularize his causes of 
complaint against Austria, and show- 
ed how little dependence he could 
place on that power. “I have,” said 
he, “ three times made a present of 
his crown to the Emperor Francis ; 
I have made the mistake of marry- 
ing his daughter with the hope of 
cementing an alliance between him 
and me; but nothing can change his 
dispositions toward me. Last year, 
counting on his alliance, I made war, 
but after one campaign, which the 
elements alone rendered unsuccessful, 
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he vacillates, grows cold in doing 
what he seemed to undertake with 
zeal, puts himself between me and 
my enemies, in order to make peace, 
as he says, but in reality to stop me 
in my victorious career, and save 
from my hand the enemies whom I 
can destroy. Speak out. Do you 
want war with me? If so, we shall 
meet again in October, at Vienna.” 
Napoleon’s anger did not disconcert 
the minister. “ Sire,” he quietly re- 
plied, “ we do not want to declare 
war, but to bring to an end this un- 
bearable condition of things—a con- 
dition which at every moment threat- 
ens us all with ruin.” “ What, then, 
do you want of me,” said Napoleon— 
“what do you demand?” “ Peace,” 
answered Metternich—“a_ universal 
and necessary peace, which you need 
as much as we—a peace which will 
secure your position as well as ours ;” 
and then he began to lay before him 
the very moderate conditions of this 
peace. But Napoleon, springing up 
like a lion, would hardly allow him 
to finish, interrupted him at the men- 
tion of every condition, as if he had 
heard an insult or a blasphemy, and, 
almost beside himself with passion, ex- 
claimed: “ Nothing could anger me 
more than that Austria, as a reward of 
her treachery and violation of her pro- 
mises, should receive the chief part of 
the benefits and the glory of peace... . 
Your sovereigns, who are born on the 
throne, cannot understand the feelings 
that move me. They may return 
defeated to their capitals, yet this is 
nothing for them. I am a soldier, I 
need honor. and glory; I cannot re- 
turn lessened in the eyes of my peo- 
ple; I must remain great, glorious, 
and admired.” “ But,” rejoined Met- 
ternich, “ when will this condition of 
things end, if defeats as well as victo- 
ries are made reasons for continuing 
these sad wars? When you are vic- 
torious, you wish to gather the fruits 
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of victory ; when defeated, you wish 
to achieve new victories. . 
Your own brave nation needs peace. 
I have seen your regiments: your 
soldiers are mere children. You 
have called out a generation that has 
not yet reached the years of man 
hood. And, if these are destroyed 
in the present war, will you call out 
others who are younger still ?” These 
words made Napoleon white with 
rage, his face became distorted, and 
he threw his hat on the ground (Met- 
ternich did not pick it up), and, walk- 
ing toward Metternich, said : 
you are not a military man; you have 
not, as I have, the soul of a soldier; 
you have not lived in camps; you have 
not learned to look on the lives of others 
and of yourself as of no account, if it 
is necessary. What are 200,000 sol- 
diers to me?” Metternich, deeply 
moved by these expressions, said: 
* Let us open the doors and windows, 
so that all Europe may hear you, and 
the cause which I am pleading with 
you willnotlose.” But Napoleon, un 
disturbed, smiling ironically, continu- 
ed: “ Itis true, I lost in Russia 200,000 
men, of whom 100,000 were of the 
best French soldiers; I mourn f 

these, yes, I regret them deeply; as 
for the others, they were Italians, 
Poles, and chiefly Germans.” And at 
this word the Corsican made a ges. 
ture which showed that the loss of 
the last troubled him very little. 
“ You understand, sire,” was Metter- 
nich’s answer, “that this is no en- 


« Sir 


couragement for giving you more 


German soldiers.” Hour after hour 
passed in this interview, Napoleon 
always insisting that Austria should 
remain neutral, and he would give 
her all she asked; but Metternich 
would hear nothing of neutrality, so 
Napoleon said : “ Well, then, let there 
be war, but we shall meet in Vienna!” 
It was almost night when they sepa- 
rated. The anxiety on the counte- 
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nances of the officers was greater at 
the departure of Metternich than at 
his coming, and Berthier went to 
him immediately to find out some- 
thing regarding the result of the con- 
ference. ‘ Are you satisfied with the 
emperor ?” asked Berthier. “I am 
satisfied with him,” replied the minis- 
ter, “for he has relieved my con- 
I swear to you that your 
commander has lost his reason.” 
Again, in Prague, Metternich tried 
to mediate; but, as his efforts in the 
cause of peace were unsuccessful up 
to the end of the 1oth of August, 
1813, he spent the night of that day 
and the following morning in pre- 


science. 


paring Austria’s declaration of war 
gainst France. On the morning 


of the r1th, the Russo-Prussian army 


crossed the Bohemian and Silesian 
frontier. On the 9th of September, 
Metternich signed the quadruple alli- 
ance, and so arranged matters that 
Austria should strike the first blow 
in the opening contest. Let us not 
overlook the fact that the decision was 
in the hands of Austria; for the Rus- 
so-Prussian armies, notwithstanding 
the gallantry of the Prussians, were 
so weak that they could not take the 
offensive against Napoleon ; and who 
knows what would have been the 
result of the campaign of 1813 had 
Austria remained neutral ?. Napoleon 
repeatedly made favorable offers to 
gain the neutrality of Austria, but 
Austria would not compromise. “ She 
threw her sword into the balance in 
favor of the weaker party, in order to 
win a lasting peace for Europe, and 
the coalition was victorious.” For the 
sake of historical truth, we must em- 
phasize these facts, for they are fre- 
quently overlooked or undervalued 
in modern histories. We dwell on 
them, also; for they redound to the 
honor of Metternich, who on this 
occasion showed himself far supe- 
rior to the politicians of the Talley- 
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rand school by influencing Austria 
in the cause of German honor rather 
than consulting mere self-interest. 
On the evening of the battle of 
Leipsic, the Emperor Francis con- 
ferred on Metternich for himself and 
posterity, in recognition of his grea 
services, the title of prince. “I am 
astonished,” said Metternich, in his 
old age, to a confident in the castle 
of Johannisberg, “ that Austrian wri- 
ters of that time should deny that 
diplomacy guided the conduct of 
the war. It has been asked why 
Schwartzenberg, after the battle of 
Brienne, did not march on Paris? 
He could not; the decided 
ment of the allied sovereigns was 
against it; and, as he was a great 


agree- 


strategist, he wished to leave nothing 
to chance. ‘The plan was to be car- 
ried out safely, as it had been grad- 
ually and safely agreed upon. To 
effect this security I can say that I did 
my share. At the very beginning, 
when we were in armed neutrality 
and then in armed mediation, others 
urged us to go forward in spite of all 
obstacles, But we were not then 
even allies, and this fact is frequent- 
ly forgotten. In the council of war, 
I proposed that we should not com- 
pute the campaigns by years, but by 
geographical boundaries. One cam- 
paign was to be to the Rhine; the 
conquest of the Vosges and Ar- 
dennes another; and Paris the third. 
The decision in this sense was made 
first at Chaumont. In the council 
of war, we had three temperaments : 
the determined and prudent, repre- 
sented by the Austrians ; the enthusi- 
astic and reckless, representing the 
condition of Prussia at this time, in 
the person of Bliicher; and the mid- 
dle, represented by 
peror, who, having first saved him- 
self and his empire from great dan- 
ger, joined us in all sincerity. Yet I 
must say that, if I could in honor 
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have saved Napoleon from this com- 
bination, I would have done it. He 
destroyed himself by his own fault.” 

Thus far Metternich’s diplomacy, 
taken on the whole, was splendid 
and glorious; but from the time of 
the Vienna congress, in which he 
had the first place in the negotia- 
tions, and in which the internal and 
external reconstruction of Germany 
as well as of almost the whole of 
Europe was discussed, the remark of 
the Count of Stein was fully verified: 
“ Metternich has eminent talent and 
indefatigable perseverance, but no cre- 
ative genius; he applies only pallia- 
tives to diseases, and, what is worse, 
he does not know how to guide the 
free spirit of the nations evoked by 
the sovereigns themselves in the Na- 
poleonic wars. His retrogressive sys- 
tem will result in injury to Germany, 
but especially to Austria, and to those 
countries over which she exercises 
control.” The German nation then 
expected the re-establishment of the 
empire. Twenty-nine governments 
presented a petition for unity to the 
Emperor Francis, on the 16th of No- 
vember, 1814, and it is said that the 
emperor himself entertained the no- 
ticn for some time of establishing a 
new German empire on a new basis; 
but Metternich would not second 
hira, for the minister wished a Ger- 
mznic confederation, and spoke to 
this effect in the Vienna congress, pro- 
posing that the Main should be the 
boundary of Austrian and Prussian 
influence in Germany. The “ Main 
limit” is not originally a Prussian 
idea, but a creation of Metternich’s, 
who would not be influenced by 
those who even then said to him, 
“that Prussia, once allowed to extend 
her influence to the Main, would be 
able as a military power to pass the 
river, control Southern Germany, and 
this with the consent of the greater 
part of the nation which desires uni- 
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ty.” Prussia saw her advantage in 
Metternich’s plan, and consented to 
it; for by it Austria became weaker 
in 1815 than she had been in 1792, 
and her influence in Germany far 
less than it had been before. By the 
independence of the Netherlands and 
the scattered position of her German 
possessions, Austria ceased to be a 
general power in Germany, while 
Prussia, by her fortresses on the 
Rhine, the Saar, and in Thuringia, 
not only controlled North and Middle 
Germany, but became immediately 
connected by territory with South 
Germany. All this with the consent 
of Metternich. 


Metternich’s infamous policy in re- 


gard to Poland is sharply criticised by 
his friend Marmont. “ There are,” 
says he, “ certain unchangeable prin- 
ciples of justice which should ever be 
the rule of the statesman’s conduct 
and there are legitimate wishes of 
the people which must ever be con- 
sidered in political dealings. Instead 
of taking these principles as the ba- 
sis of discussion in the Vienna con- 
gress, this body counted the princes 
as everything and the people for no- 
thing. The misfortune and 
injustice of the destruction of the 
kingdom of Poland are known to the 
whole world, and admitted even by 
those who are responsible for it. What 
a grand opportunity was offered for 
the restoration of that kingdom, at 
a time when the principles of justice 
and the restitution of rights were pro- 
claimed! What an able stroke of 
policy it would have been for Austria 
to have raised up the prostrate nation 
as a barrier between herself and the 
gigantic power of Russia, looming up 
in the future! What gratitude would 
Austria have merited from this noble 
people whom Napoleon had used so 
selfishly.and cruelly! Instead of all 
this, the diplomacy of the congress 
was trivial and wretched, and never 
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ventured to rise to such high views. 
Poland continued to offer the specta- 
cle of a people inconsolable for the 
their nationality, a 
which will never cease, no matter 
what may be done, to be an occasion 
of disquiet to her rulers. But not 
only was the kingdom of Poland, so 


loss of 1ation 


necessary for the independence of Eu- 
rope, not re-established ; it was given 
entire ly up to Russia, which was thus 
enabled to fortify her position on the 
Vistula. From this moment, Russia, 
with a complete base of operations on 
borders of Germany, obtained a 
reponderating influence in the poli- 
tics of Europe. 
[he chief aim of Metternich’s for- 
elgn poli V; after 


consisted, according to A. 


the restoration in 
Id! 5; 
Schmidt, in his Contemporaneous Fits- 
, in efforts to preserve peace, the 
plete integrity of Austria, and 
continued influence as a 
The character of his diplo- 
1 essentially 
and defensive, yet regulated by his 
great not to diminish the 
strength of the government by yield- 
to political parties athome. “As 
“to resist 
territorial encroachments of for- 
mm powers abroad, so must we op- 
pose the efforts of parties at home 
to abridge the prerogatives of 
throne.” He sought to preserve the 
absolute form of monarchy in his own 
state, and endeavored to prevent the 
spread of the constitutional system 
in the rest of Europe. 

The weak side of this policy soon 
became manifest. In order to attain 
the object which Metternich propos- 
ed, he was obliged to oppose not 
only the revolutionary spirit, but to 
resist secretly even the legitimate re- 
forms effected or by the 
neighboring nations. ‘To please Aus- 
ria, they should stand still and gaze 
silently on the future. It is well to 


great 
was conservative 


desire 


it is our duty,” said he, 


the 


desired 
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recall these things, now that Austria 
has reaped the fruit of such erring 
statesmanship, whose cardinal princi- 
ple was that no hand be raised 
for reform, and no reform awake 
a desire of amelioration.* Wher- 
ever Metternich’s influence reached 
in Europe, a policy of reaction full 
of fearful responsibility was put in 
practice, and the state assumed, espe- 
cially in Germany, a tutelage of rights 
which unknown the 
most despotic days of the old Roman 
The German confederation 
» have no other end than 
to preserve the dynasties; and Met- 
ternich forgot that, while the empire 


was eveh i1n 


empire. 


seemed t 


sanction 


had disappeared with the 


of the electors, the nation had not 
yet attained its full growth, and that 
he should consider each as living 
agents which act and develop by ne- 
y. Invain did his countryman, 
the prophet of the Rhine, the great 
Coblentzer, Joseph von Gérres, warn 
Metternich, in an eloquent pamphlet 
entitled Germany and the Revoli- 
tion, not to mislead the rulers so as 
to bring in revolution in spite of 
them. 


cessily. 


In vain did this great writer 
the statesman the tekel 
onthe wall. For his boldness, he was 
obliged to fly from Germany and live 
in exile. In vain did Baron 
Stein persistently urge that the peo- 
ple should receive the promised 
constitution. “The whole world,” 
thought Metternich, and the emperor, 
too, “is crazy in its foolish striving 
after constitutions.” The mere men- 
tion of new constitutions roused his 
ire, and he scented out and rejected 
everything which threatened to aid 
the spirit of political innovation. 


show mene 


von 


Yet Metternich was not an abso- 
lutist of the common stamp. He 
wished all constitutional guarantees 
which had been once firmly establish- 


* Schmidt, p. 339. 
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ed to be scrupulously observed. He 
was opposed to all violations of law 
by the crown, or usurpations by the 
state, or exorbitant taxation. He 
was not at all like Jules Polignac, 
who brought about the French Revo- 
lution of July by his silly “ ordinan- 
’ Nor could he imitate the blind- 
ness with which Polignac drove the 
ship of state on to the rocks; nor the 
levity which used the most inade- 
quate means to realize a purpose. 
Consequently, the Austrian statesman 
judged Polignac’s absolutism as se- 
verely as the tendencies of the revo- 
lutionists. He condemned the viola- 
tion of the constitution in Hanover 
in 1837, and in the year 1847 he was 
almost the only one to prevent, by op- 
portune and categorical interference, 
the attempted coup a’éfat in Kur- 
Metternich was not an ordi- 
nary absolutist, for he hated the rage 
of modern absolutism for centraliza- 
tion; and hence he often seemed to 
in favor of free governments. 
“If persons,” says Adolph Schmidt, 
“came to Metternich prepared to 
rneet an absolutist, the statesman’s ur- 
banity and gentleness, even towards 
those who were far inferior to him in 
station, removed all prejudices from 
their minds.” “ Petty despots,” said 
Metternich to Count Platen, “can 
only give a forced smile at the fall of 
Napoleon.” As a strong champion 
of legitimacy, he expressed his deter- 
mination in countless writings to pre- 
serve the “ existing order of things es- 
tablished by law ;” he loved to be 
called “the minister of the ancien 
régime.” “ Mysystem,” said he, “ is a 
system of peace ;” but the attempt to 
realize this system prevented the very 
thing he desired. When, for instance, 
the Emperor Nicholas, of Russia, in- 
terrupted the silence of European 
peace by his attempts on the Turkish 
erapire; when the July Revolution 
broke into fragments, in a few days, 


ces.’ 


Hesse. 


be 
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the French monarchy, which had 
been with so much difficulty restor- 
ed; when Swiss radicalism followed 
in a civil war—he sacrificed his prin- 
ciple of legitimacy. His peace system 
did not hold good ; for “ he acknow- 
ledged the accomplished fact of a 
successful revolution, and his reason 
for doing so was his peace system, 
which bore, written in clear charac- 
ters on its brow, the names of fear 
and weakness.” 

The internal condition of Austria 
suffered most from this system. Af.- 
fairs in the empire became worse a 
worse from year to year. The no- 
bility, brought up in the court, slept 
in the lap of licentiousness ; 
corruption in office continued. 


while 


In- 


stead of trying to open the natural 
resources of the country, “an exor- 
bitant toll system separated Austria 
from the rest of Germany, and even 
one province of the empire from the 
other ; the commerce of the Danube 
was neglected, and the Russians per- 


mitted, without opposition, to fortify 
the lowlands of the great river; while 
the harbor of Venice was allowed to 
fill up with sand.” In the midst of 
peace, Austria, so inexhaustible in na- 
tural resources, sank hopelessly into 
debt, and the mania for stock specu- 
lation increased in proportion to the 
national indebtedness. ‘his land,” 
complained Fr. Béhmer, one of the 
staunchest and most disinterested 
friends of Austria, in a letter to Hur- 
ter, “is completely in the hands of 
the Jews, who swarm and devour like 
worms in a carcass, so that the coun- 
try has not even the power to put an 
end to the corruption of the adminis- 
tration. A state with such 
a surplus of paper money is like a 
man with continual fever. He is 
always sick, and the only difference 
in his condition is whether he has a 
paroxysm or not.” “ Place no confi- 
dence,” he wrote in 1845, “in pusil- 
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lanimous Austria. A nation which 
during peace put an Eichhof at the 
head of her finances will again place 
a Mack at the head of her army in 
case of war.” “ In Vienna,” he wrote, 
« nothing is respected, save the scrib- 
ling of office-holders and journal- 

>and he told GGrres to send his 
son Zhe Writer to Vienna: 


‘* Your wit’s a goose’s feather ; 
Your writings light our tapers; 
Your heart is rotten leather ; 
Your heaven's in newspapers.” 
‘The only thing that the people of 
Vienna desire,” said Bohmer, “ is the 
hattering of pretentious newspaper 
scribblers.” 

The church was asleep in Austria, 
and kept in this condition. Only 
“courtiers should wear the mitre ;” 
“there was no emulation among the 
lower clergy; the church was de- 
spised, and contempt for the church 
is inseparable from contempt for the 
laws of God, and, consequently, for 
the laws of the state.” “The state,” 
says Jarcke of the condition of Aus- 
tria, “hated the church and feared 
revolution, which, however, the go- 
vernment provoked by preventing a 
healthy development and seriousness 


either in the schools or in the press, 
so that the people became the slaves 


of the corrupt journals.” When on 
one occasion, as a participant in the 
project informs us, an effort was being 
made in 1840 to establish at Vienna 
a large Catholic newspaper, the go- 
vernment would give permission for 
its publication only on condition that 
all the church news which regarded 
the state should be taken from the 
official journal of fashions and thea- 
Every attack against Josephism 
was dreaded; and, as in the time of 
Joseph II., the Ztérateurs were per- 
mitted to undermine the foundations 
of religion and morality. All the 
worst productions of the French and 
German press found a ready market 
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in Vienna, and the more godless and 
immoral were the books, the more 
gladly were they received, so that, as 
Menzel justly remarks, “ it was a sad 
spectacle to behold at that time the Jew 
Saphir alone, who mocked at every- 
thing, attracting attention by his writ- 
ings.” Literature grew every day 
weaker and more corrupt in the em- 
pire, and the government seemed an- 
xious for nothing else than to keep 
the people oi Vienna in good humor 
by comedies and luxuries. Carica- 
tures destroyed the zeal of artists; 
the arts sank into insignificance, and 
Metternich agreed with the Emperor 
Francis, who, on a visit to the college 
at Olmiitz, remarked “ that he did not 
need learned men, but obedient sub- 
jects.” Francis must have already 
felt that disobedience, “the revolu- 
tionary fever,” was spreading in Aus- 
tria, and he once used the sad ex- 
pression, “ I and my Metternich will 
outlive it.” The spirit of revolution 
made wonderful progress, and “no- 
thing could bring the misled rulers to 
see and adopt the true means to ar- 
rest its progress. They strove to im- 
pede its march by mere external re- 
medies.” 

Metternich used to liken revolu- 
tionary movements to conflagrations, 
and the means for suppressing them 
to fire-extinguishers. ‘“ On all sides,” 
says a close observer of the political 
condition of Europe, “ were heard, by 
Metternich’s orders, cries of ‘Help!’ 
‘Fire!’ ‘ The monarchy—legitimacy is 
in danger ;’ and then in every land rat- 
tled the fire-engines to extinguish the 
burning ; but the firemen directed all 
the water to places where there was 
nothing to quench, and left uncheck- 
ed the flames which spread on every 
side, as in France and Luxemburg, 
in the year 1831. When the Revolu- 
tion broke out in Luxemburg in 
1831, it was the duty of Austria and 
of the whole German confederation 
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to interfere, prevent the separation 
of the duchy from Germany, and put 
out the conflagration. But, instead 
of doing this, Austria drew back, for 
fear of becoming entangled in her 
diplomacy, and the consequence was 
the glaring contradiction of Metter- 
nich’s recognition and sanction not 
only of a local revolution, but of a 
revolution against Germany. ‘This, 
too, at a time, in November, 1831, 
when the people were told “that ad- 
dresses from them on public affairs 
could not be tolerated by the govern- 
ment ;” at a time when Metternich 
advised all governments to utterly 
crush, or at least to render subservi- 
ent, the already excessively trammel- 
led political journals. A few months 
later, in May, 1832, on occasion of 
the well-known “ Hambacher Fest,” 
when a republican bonfire was made, 
Metternich told the president of the 
society, ‘* This festival can be made 
the festival of the good, if it is pro- 
perly managed; the evil-disposed 
have only distorted its meaning.” 
Yet it was this very “ festival of the 
good” which afterward caused all 
Germany to rise in arms in order to 
prevent a mere bonfire. * This, in the 
diplomatic language of the day, was 
looking after the solidarity of the 
conservative interests. 

Year after year, Metternich prophe- 
sied the approaching destruction of 
monarchical institutions, the triumph 
of the revolution, and the complete 
disruption of social order; and we 
raight pertinently ask whether he was 
teally a monarchist, since he did not 
sincerely believe in the stability of the 
monarchical principle; for without 
such belief the monarchical senti- 
ment is a mere chimera or self-delu- 
sion. His often-expressed dread of 
constitutions and of every manifesta- 
tion of public life, his desire to pass 


* Schmidt, p. 433. 
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coercive laws, his fear of newspapers 
and parliaments, are the clearest 
proof of the inefficiency of his sys 
tem; and on this account a man like 
Metternich must 

dreaded the judgment of his contem 
poraries and of posterity. We « 
say with truth, that no one has do 
more to injure the cause of monarchy 
in Europe than Metternich; for he 
again and again threatened kings with 
the prophecy of their destruction ; h« 
deprived them of 

trying to sustain them; he lessened 
their power and brought 


have frequently 


self-confidence, 


them int 
danger, while he pretended to | 
His endea- 
vors, by means of police regulations, 


saving them. anxious 
censures, and mental estrangement, 
to hold Austria aloof from all liberal 
and revolutionary movements, to kee] 
her at a_ standstill, distrustful of 
all innovations, her different 
nationalities were to hold each other 


while 
in check by mutual jealousies—suc! 

policy could not preserve the empi 

from the invasion of revolutionary 
“The whol 
government lay torpid under this sys- 
tem, so that, when new crises arose, 
neither the German confederation, 
which was under Metternich’s con- 
trol, nor the power of Austria, had 
sufficient energy or unanimity to be 
able to ward off danger.” When 
the revolution of 1848 was on the 
point of breaking out, Metternich 
ordered Colioredo, the Austrian am- 
bassador and president of the con- 
federation, to close the session 


ideas and influences. 


Frankfort, and to open it again after a 
few days in Potsdam. But the storn 
came too quickly ; the revolution in 
Vienna was followed by one at Ber 
lin. 
less, and the gigantic internal power 
of Austria seemed to be annihilated 
in a few days. 


Metternich’s system was use- 


The personal courage 
of the chancellor, however, was re- 
markable. He who had expressed 
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so much fear feared nothing for him- 
self, and showed in his dismission 
from office a magnanimity of cha- 
racter seldom seen in the statesmen 
of modern times. “To be compel- 
led to leave a position,” says Count 
Hartig, in his excellent work on the 
origin of. the revolution in Austria, 
“in which during thirty-nine years 
he had governed with splendor, en- 
ioving the full confidence of the im- 
perial family, as well as of all the 
sovereigns of Europe, the recognized 
leader in the state affairs of almost 
half a century, honored and flattered 
by princes and nations; to be de- 
throned in a day by a popular insur- 
rection, his glory cast to the winds, 
and himself looked upon as a be- 
trayer of the people; all this was 
capable of awaking such painful feel- 
ings in the bosom of an old man of 
seventy-five that no one would have 
been surprised to see him sink under 

weight of his troubles. Yet he 

all quietly and with 

that on the day of 
his dismissal he conversed with his 


such 
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friends on the events of the day and 
their consequences in his usual unruf- 
manner, as if they were of no 
personal importance to him. ‘The 
conduct of the old statesman on this 
occasion reminded even his enemies 

of the text of Horace: 

* Si fractus illabatur orbis 
Impavidum ferient ruinz.’ ”’ * 

Speaking of these events afterward 
at Johannisberg, he said: “ Both as 
statesman and diplomat, I acted ac- 
cording to my convictions. I ac- 
knowledge the inefficacy of my sys- 
tem, for it has been proved; but I 
have never been aself-seeker. Ihave 
always worked for the safety of the 
monarchy, and this thought satisfies 
me.” Frequently during his retire- 
ment he expressed regret that he had 


*** Though the whole world should fall to piec- 
es, the ruins may strike but cannot terrify me.” 
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not outstripped Prussia in the march 
of political reforms; that he had not 
properly appreciated the political im- 
portance of the commercial zollverein, 
or common customs tariff; and espe- 
cially that he had not appreciated 
the military position obtained by 
Prussia in Germany in the year 1815. 

“T was born a conservative,” said 
he once, “and I have always re- 
mained a conservative. I am there- 
fore grateful to Providence, which in 
my old age gives me such repose as 
nature requires. I have twelve hours 
more than I used to have for reading 
and writing, and 1 shall not be fa- 
tigued. I study history, literature, 
and the memoirs of the past half- 
century, in which I have lived and 
acted.” “Men should consider,” he 
exclaimed on another occasion, “the 
circumstances and persons in which 
and with whom I had to act.” This 
is very necessary in order to form an 
unprejudiced judgment of Metter- 
nich’s conduct. He had to deal with 
men like Gentz, for instance, on whom 
for want of nobler natures he had to 
rely; with men, indeed, like Gentz, 
who openly said: “ Nothing can in- 
spire me with enthusiasm; for I am 
blasé, a scoffer, and interiorly filled with 
a fiendish joy when I see great causes 
and ideas come to a ridiculous end.” 
And again : “ I busy myself, so soon as 
I can lay aside my pen, with nothing 
than the arrangement of my 
rooms, and incessantly meditate on 
the means of making more money to 
procure furniture, perfumes, and eve- 
ry delicacy of so-called luxury. My 
appetite for eating is also a great 
object with me, so that I enjoy my 
breakfast with peculiar delight.” 

We are sorry not to-be able to ter- 
minate this sketch with pleasant re- 
collections. But Metternich himself 
had none in the latter years of his 
life. The progress of events in and 
out of Austria filled him with grief; 


else 
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and with peculiar pain he looked at 
Italy, where it was his sad lot to be- 
hold the destruction of his plans, 
which seemed to promise eternity 
to the work which he had so long 
and arduously striven to establish in 
that country. Baron von Stein had 
already said: ‘ Because Metternich 
wishes to control all Italy, and keep 
it in absolute subjection, the whole 
nation will rise against Austria, and 
she will lose her possessions there. 
Austria’s policy in Italy is suicidal.” 
And in fact, if we consider this policy in 
detail, no matter what we may think 
of Napoleon’s interference in the Ita- 
lian war, we must consider the actual 
condition of Italian affairs as “the 
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ripened fruit of the original sins” 
of Austria. Immediately before the 
Italian war of 1859, Metternich’s 
name, after many years of silence, 
again appeared in the papers. It 
was said that he had been consulted, 
and that he had advised a change of 
policy; that Austria should give up 
her system of repression on the Ita- 
lian courts, and should grant con- 
cessions to the Italian people. This 
would have been the contrary of what 
he had counselled as statesman. But 
it was too late. His voice was drown- 
ed in the sound of battle. He lived 
to hear of the bloody day of Magenta, 
and. died shortly before the decisive 
defeat of Solferino. 





THE 


WE commended this book not iong 


ago to the notice of our Catholic 
readers and the candid attention of 
our Protestant friends.t It has, we 
see, already reached a fifth edition, 
a proof that it has at least excited 
the curiosity of the reading public to 
an extent unusual in a work of pure 
controversy. We, who are obliged 
to keep ourselves in a manner ev rap- 
port with current criticism, have been 
not a little interested in watching the 
reception which has been given to 
the volume in various quarters; and 
it has occurred to us that those of 
our readers who are spared the ne- 
cessity of looking through the “ reli- 
gious” papers might be pleased to 
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know the result of our observation, 
and to learn how Dr. Stone’s former 
friends have taken the dose which he 
administered to them with such a 
steady hand. At the same time, we 
shall doubtless improve the opportu- 
nity of making such comments and 
rejoinders as may seem to us worth 
the while or likely to do good. 

We are glad, to begin with, that 
the Catholic press has treated Dr. 
Stone and his work in the quiet man- 
ner in which it has. ‘There has been 
none of that parade which generally 
announces a conversion from one of 
the sects to another, and invariably 
heralds an apostasy from the Catho- 
lic Church to any form of heresy. 
We are glad because we are not 
sure that there have not been cases 
in which the welcome extended by 
Catholics to new-comers into the 
church has been so demonstrative as 
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to be entirely misunderstood, and to 
beget in the mind of the returned 
prodigal a disastrous notion of his 
own importance. Pride is the first 
of the deadly sins in the catechism, 
as it was in heaven. ‘There has been 
more than one Jeshurun among Ca- 
tholic converts who has waxed fat 
and kicked. Dr. Stone has, we be- 
lieve, too much good sense, and, we 
hope, too much humility, to misinter- 
pret the kind words which have been 
spoken to him, or to be surprised 
that he has not received more. The 
Catholic Church does not need any 
The church is not a party, to 
ye strengthened or weakened by ac- 


man. 
] 


cessions or defections. ‘The church 
is God’s means for saving a fallen 
world; and the means are just as 
efficacious whether men make use of 
them or not. If Catholics are ready 
to kill the fatted calf for a new con- 
vert, it is to rejoice with him, not to 
congratulate themselves. They think 
he has done a good thing, so far as 
his own eternal welfare is concerned ; 
at the same time, they are quite pre- 
pared to tell him that, if he imagines 
hat by accepting a proffered grace 

has done Almighty God or his 

lly Catholic Church any service 
whatsoever, he is afflicted with a most 
miserable and soul-destroying delu- 
sion. So, if we were to sum up and 
freely interpret what Catholics have 
said this summer to the author of 
The Invitation Heeded, it would be 
something like this: “ Well, young 
man, we are sincerely rejoiced that 
you have had the courage to take the 
step you have taken. We are sure 
you are happy; and we wish you 
great joy hereafter. You have writ- 
ten a clever book, and we are not 
sorry for it. Not that we needed 
your services, but because we trust 
that, by the mercy of God, what you 
have to say may reach the hearts of 
some of those whom you have left 
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behind you in the ‘wilderness.’ And 
now remember that you are not saved 
yet, by a good deal. We hope that 
you will go to work at once, and do all 
you can ‘to make your vocation and 
election sure, for so an entrance shall 
be ministered unto you abundantly 
into the everlasting kingdom of our 
Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ.’ ” 

We do not mean that the effective- 
ness of the book has been under- 
estimated. We think it has received, 
to say the least, a full recognition. 
A well-known writer in the New 
York Zad/et indicates what he re- 
gards as the special value of the book, 
in the following paragraph : 


“We regard it as a very important 
contribution to our polemical literature, 
which can hardly fail to be a standard 
work on the Anglican controversy. Never 
have the pretensions of Anglicanism and 
“piscopalianism been, in so brief a com- 
pass, so lucidly or conclusively refuted, 
or the Catholic doctrines that Anglicans 
war against been more ably or trium- 
phantly vindicated. The author is per- 
fectly master of the controversy, and his 
argument is in many respects original, 
and conducted throughout in a manner 
specially his own. His book throughout 
is pervaded by a devout and manly spirit ; 
itis never apologetic, never harsh or over- 
bearing; and is everywhere fair and can- 
did. The Anglican argument is met fairly, 
and in its strength, notits weakness. The 
author looks it full in the face,and meets 
it openly and squarely, without seeking 
to evade its force, or escape by attenuat- 
ing it. As far as argument avail 
anything against such an enemy, his 
book is the death-warrant of Anglican- 
ism.” 


can 


That Dr. Stone’s arguments will 
have the slightest appreciable effect 
on Anglicanism we, of course, do not 
expect. Error which has once grown 
up into a system is not eradicated by 
argument. As Moehler says, “ No 
ordinary force of external proofs, no 
conclusions of ratiocination, no elo- 
quence, are able to destroy it ; its roots 
lie mostly too deep to be pervious to 
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mortal eye ; it can only perish of itself, 
become gradually exhausted, spend its 
rage, anddisappear.” Nevertheless, it 
is important that Catholic literature 
should be constantly supplied with 
good books which meet every form 
of untruth. The church on its hu- 
man side must keep up with the 
times, and adapt its defence to the 
ever-changing mode of attack. Be- 
sides, individuals may be reached, 
though the system continues, and 
i.ust continue, awhile to flourish. 
The English critics—we are speak- 
ing still of the Catholic press—have 
written as favorably of the book as 
our own have done. Knowing no- 
thing of the author, their estimate of 
his work may be considered a fair 
one. The London Catholic Opinion 
calls it “ a very remarkable book, so 
candid and humble, so clear and con- 
vincing.” And the Afonth, which is 
always just in its praises, says: 


“We cannot help thinking, though we 
are not aware of the fact, that Mr. Kent 
Stone must have stood very high indeed 
among the members of the religious body 
to which he formerly belonged. . . There 
is a maturity, a soundness of judgment, a 
clearness of argument, and a quiet use of 
ample theological and historical reading 
about the present volume which make us 
hope for great services to the Catholic 
Church from its earnest and accomplished 
writer.” 


Our reason for quoting these opin- 
ions will be evident when we come 
to speak of the manner in which the 
book has been treated by those to 
whom it was most directly addressed. 
Before doing so, we wish to showstill 
further, by evidence which ought to 
be considered satisfactory, that the 
volume before us is one marked by a 
good deal of force, or apparent force, 
and that its arguments are such as 
cannot be quietly ignored or turned 
aside with a sneer. And we do this 
by pointing out that the conclusive- 
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ness of the reasoning has been fully 
admitted by those who fancy that it 
is not directed against themselves, 
that is, by those who do not admit, 
in controversy at least, certain of the 
principles with which the author starts, 

Now, in one aspect, Dr. Stone’s 
attack is directed against Protestant. 
ism in general, against every p 
of that proud, wilful spirit which 
prompts men to rebel against divine 
authority, and to limit and interpret 
divine revelation according to their 
own predilections. And in the opin- 
ion of some Catholics the attack isa 
successful one. “The book,” says 
the Zwzd/et, “ not only demolishes An 


} 

) 
ile 
] 
} 
I 


glicanism, but its positive argument 
for the church is so complete and so 
conclusive that it demolishes equal); 
every form of Protestantism, and 
proves every form of Protestantism 
ridiculous and absurd.” It is _pleas- 
ing, therefore, to observe how entire- 
ly our enterprising neighbor, the or 
gan of the “ New Church” of Em- 
manuel Swedenborg in this city, agrees 
with us on this point. The author, 
says the Mew Ferusalem Messenger 


“has the happy faculty of making the old 
seem new, and giving freshness and inte- 
rest to what is familiar ; and thus he has 
succeeded in making the most clear and 
able statement of the Catholic claims that 
has ever been presented to American 
readers. If any one wants to know the 
best that can be said for the Catholic 
Church—said, too, in the most vivid and 
entertaining style—let him read this book. 

. . One cannot fail to see, in reading 
such a book as this, how unanswerable 
the Catholic claims and arguments are 
from a purely Protestant point of view.” 


As might be expected, however, a 
convert to the truth aims his most 
energetic thrusts at that particular 
guise of error which once captivated 
himself. Dr. Stone, though a Pro- 
testant, was not one who could be 
satisfied by that modern folly of an 
invisible church with an impercepti- 
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ble unity. The phantasm which de- 
ceived him was that of a visible 
church catholic, which yet was some- 
thing different from what all the world 
knows as the Catholic Church. Ac- 
cordingly, though he does not really 
assume, he does not directly set him- 
self to prove, that the church which 
Christ founded was a visible organi- 
Granting as much as this, 


Stone succeed in showing 


zation. 
does Dr. 
the defectiveness of his former belief, 
and in carrying us on with him to 
the truth in its completeness? We 
will leave it to those whom, in the 
of the day, we may call the 
invisibilists, to decide the question. 
The Mew Lnglander, at the close of 
1 long article about which we shall 
have a word to say by-and-by, makes 
following admission : 


‘The work is beautifully written ; and 
ere does seem to be a dreadful gap 
the author intended when 
started and what he found where he 
l,it must be acknowledged that he 
from one point to the other with 


en wnat 


utive steps along an intelligible 


His argument, although encumber- 
ith mistakes, is, nevertheless, good 
who his 


1ise—that the Church Universal is a 


st any opponent accepts 


> corporation.” 
[he writer of a carefully-prepared 
rticle in the Albany Adas and Argus 
comes down more handsomely: 
‘We admit,” he says, “the closeness 


of Dr. Stone’s logic, and the clearness 


We 


with which he sets forth his views. 
onfess the certitude by which he takes 
step by step, to the Chair of St. Peter, 
the moment we yield the correctness of 


} 


his primal principle. Wehave endeavor- 
ed to find some half-way house, under 
good Ritual or other auspices, in which to 
tay quietly, or from which to successfully 
resist the effort to drag us to Rome. But 
we can find no such place. Dr. Stone is 
too good a logician to have ever staid 
there himself, too acute a reasoner to per- 
mit any one else to remain there, who will 
sit down quietly and talk the matter over 
calmly with him, as he does in his book. 
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Had he but turned his steps the other 
way, he might have found other refuge. 
He might have concluded that there is no 
need of an intermediary between Christ 
and his followers, no necessity for any 
one to act as interpreter, to hold the keys, 
or direct the affairs of the church in a cer- 
tain But he started with other 
predilections—he thought there must ne- 
cessarily be a visible channel of divine 
grace, a visible custodian of divine power, 
and it was with little difficulty he found 
it.” : 


course, 


We cannot stop to convince these 
gentlemen (although we should be 
pleased to “talk the matter over 
calmly ” with one of them) that the 
denial of a visible church, in order 
to escape from what is logically in- 
volved in acknowledging one, is a very 
flimsy device, quite unworthy of a ro- 
bust intelligence. We will leave them 
to digest, or otherwise dispose of, what 
Bishop Butler says, in his Avxalogy, 
when he innocently proceeds to sug- 
gest a reason for what he, too, poor 
man, has assumed : “ Had Moses and 
the prophets, Christ and his apostles, 
only taught, and by miracles proved, 
religion to their contemporaries, the 
benefit of their instructions would 
have reached but a small part of 
mankind. Christianity must have 
been in a great degree sunk and for- 
got in a very few ages. ‘To prevent 
this appears to have been one reason 
why a visible church was instituted ; 
to be like a city upon a hill, a stand- 
ing memorial to the world of the duty 
which we owe our Maker; to call 
men continually, both by precept and 
instruction, to attend to it, and by the 
form of religion ever before their eyes 
remind them of the reality ; to be the 
repository of the oracles of God; to 
hold up the light of revelation in aid 
of that of nature, and propagate it 
throughout all generations to the end 
of the world.” * 

Let us narrow the field once more. 


* Part ii. ch, i. 
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Dr. Stone was a High-Churchman— 
not a Ritualist, but what is called 
nowadays an old-fashioned High- 
Churchman, a “ high and dry”—and 
it is “ Anglicanism,” or “ Anglo-Ca- 
tholicism,” which he is most earnestly 
bent on hunting down and holding 
up by the tail. We are by no means 
sure that all of our readers have a clear 
apprehension of what is meant by An- 
glicanism. Dr. Newman has some- 
where defined its principles very neat- 
ly, in substance, as follows: that An- 
tiquity—or, more properly, a sup- 
posed antiquity—and not the existing 
church, is the real oracle of truth; 
and that the apostolical succession is 
a sufficient guarantee of sacramental 
grace, without union with the Chris- 
tian church throughout the world. 
It is the error contained in these two 
propositions which is, so to speak, 
done to death in Zhe Znvitation Heed- 
ed. Now, in what Dr. Stone calls 
that very “piebald” sect, the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church, there is a 
large and influential party who do not 
believe in Anglican principles, inas- 
much as they deny that the church, 
either past or present, is an oracle of 
truth, and that there is any such thing 
at all as sacramental grace. What 
idea, then, have the Low-Churchmen 
as to the cogency with which Dr. 
Stone presses the “ dearly beloved 
brethren” with whom they live on 
terms of such unique amity? TZhe 
Protestant Churchman, the real organ 
of Low-Churchism, and to our think- 
ing the most able as well as least dis- 
courteous of Episcopalian journals, 
will help us to a decision here. Let 
us say, first, that the tone of its arti- 
cles (for there are several) is by no 
means an exulting one—the editor is 
not rejoicing that a rival party has 
suffered at the expense of the whole 
sect, but speaks in a tone of unfeign- 
ed sorrow. “The principal feeling,” 
he says, “with which we have read 
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the book has been one of profound 
sadness ; we are sad, we freely admit, 
that one of so many and varied tal- 
ents, and of such brilliant promise, 
should have gone out from us,” 


There is much significance, therefore, 
in such sentences as the following: 


“Notwithstanding the ability of the 
work, there is no reason why we should 
wish to arrest its circulation. It wil] 
only serve to promote an investigation 
which will strengthen the truth. There 
are some reasons why we should desire 
its circulationin ourownchurch. — Train. 
ed as the author already is in the school 
of Manning and Newman, as well as of 
Kenelm Digby and Count De Maistre, 
he has learned how to wield the great ar- 
guments of the Church of Rome with pe 
culiar force against the spurious forms of 
Anglo-Catholicism. The more the book 
is read, the more it will be seen that th: 
is no answer to the ‘ Invitation’ of the Su. 
preme Pontiff, except in the fundamental 
principles of the Protestant Reformation 


Which “fundamental principles” 
doubtless are, and doubtless would 
be acknowledged by the Protestant 
Churchman to be, unlimited privat 
judgment. But if Dr. Stone h 
clearly shown that Anglican princi- 
ples are logically untenable, and that 
one who really wishes to be a Catho- 
lic must abandon the “ spurious” for 
the genuine, he has shown with at 
least equal clearness that private judg- 
ment is logically destructive of any 
authority whatsoever, and terminates 
in the complete denial of a superna- 
tural revelation. 

We might multiply quotations si- 
milar to those which have already 
served us; but we think we owe it to 
the reader’s patience to let him see 
plainly what we are driving at. Even 
if he has not read the book for him- 
self, he is now competent to judge 
whether the reasoning which it con- 
tains is weak or weighty, and 
whether the arguments which we 
have seen thus promptly “ passed 
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along” from no-churchman to low- 
churchman, and from low-churchmen 
to high, and which all thus far have 
admitted to tell hard against some- 
jody, whether or not they deserve at 
the hands of these somebodies notice, 
reply, refutation. And he will be 
able to draw his own inferences when 
we tell him that the High-Church 
Episcopal press has with cordial una- 
nimity abstained from noticing the 
arguments of the book at all, and in 
many instances has ignored the book 
itself altogether. ‘There is but one 
inference to be drawn. 

Our Hartford neighbor, the Church- 
man, has had the native shrewdness 
to foresee the consequences of total 
silence, and has made an effort to 
avert them by saying something dam- 
aging. It tells us this in so many 


words : 


“We do not propose to overlook this 
work, though of course we can feel no 
particular pleasure in noticing it. But 

very Sure that it will be 
volens upon all churchmen, 
especially the young, who can be induc- 
ed to look at it, perhaps it is right to say 
1 word or two upon its true character.” 


since we are 


thrust zzo/ez5 


And after this wry face follows 
—what? Argument? Refutation ? 
Not a bit of it. The good Christian 
and genuine Catholic goes off at once, 
and begins to call names and sling 
innuendoes in the old, old, familiar 
He tells Dr. Stone that he is 
1 “stalking-horse ;” that he is not 


like 


style. 


John Henry Newman, or any 
other man, who has brains; that he 
had simply “caught Romanism, as 
people catch ship-fever by encount- 
ering a car-load of emigrants just up 
from Castle Garden, quite acciden- 


’ 


tally ;” that it is “just utter nonsense’ 
to say that his examination was a 
fair one; that there is “not much of 
argument to reply to” (and none, de- 
pend upon it, which és replied to) ; 
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and that, while Dr. Stone would 
doubtless “ never tell a lie for twelve 
and a half cents,” it is not inconcei- 
vable that he “ would tell eight lies 
fora dollar.” ‘Thislast bit of Connec- 
ticut wit is clinched with the most de- 
licate and urbane effectiveness: ‘“ We 
do not mean,” he says, “ to intimate 
that Dr. Stone is dishonest, ui yévorro!” 
—a Greek phrase, good reader, which 
in this connection can only signify, 
“Oh! no, never, not by no means!” 
And then the whole fanfaronade 
closes with the despairing avowal: 


“We have looked in vain for any tangi- 
ble and real point of argument in this 
volume upon which to concentrate an 
attack.” 


And what is this, O gentle Church- 
man/ but the ancient story of the 
file and the biter of the file? What 
is it but saying in your own especial 
manner what we said a few months 
ago,* that, for those who believe in 
any historical Christianity at all, the 
argument of this book is direct and 
unanswerable ? 

We suppose that a “stalking- 
horse” must be something bad; for 
we notice that several irritated critics, 
besides our Hartford acquaintance, 
have told Dr. Stone that he is one. 
We do not know what exasperating 
force there may be in this singular 
term, nor whether it is likely to have 
upon Dr. Stone anything of the effect 
which a not dissimilar epithet had 
upon the elder Weller. For the sake 
of the critics, we hope the doctor will 
not indulge in any such outbursts as 
were wont to cover that dear old 
hero with glory. We warn him that 
we shall not hold him justified for 
any ebullition, however successful, 
by any such plea as, “He called 
me a wessel, Sammy—a wessel of 
wrath!” Seriously, these Episcopal 


*Se2 article in CarnHotic Wor.p. 
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doctors have made a mistake in think- 
ing to weaken the force of Dr. Stone’s 
book by charging that it is not fully 
and fairly his own production. Apart 
from its petty malice, such an assert 
tion is an unconscious tribute to the 
learning of a volume which the Pre- 
sident of two Episcopal colleges was 
considered incapable of writing. As 
a matter of fact, Zhe Invitation 
Heeded is by no means a profound- 
ly learned work. Its force lies not 
in the depth of its research, but in 
the closeness and clearness of its 
reasoning.* 

All this personal abuse of an au- 
thor goes for nothing, or rather tells 
in his favor. Men take to epithets 
when they are out of arguments. 
. Besides, we know, and the public 
knows by this time, that a man never 
yet became a Catholic but all the 
dirt which could be hurriedly scrap- 
ed together was at once flung at his 
memory. It is a mode of treatment 
as old as the religion of Christ. 
Therefore, we think ourselves justifi- 
ed.in passing by without further com- 
ment the disparaging things which 
have been said about our author’s 
character and conduct. We prefer 
the pleasure of calling attention to a 
passage which is a sufficient refuta- 
tion of them all, and at the same 
time is, alas! a rare instance of man- 
liness and candor. ‘The editor of the 
Protestant Churchman, in one of the 
articles before quoted, says: 


‘‘ With much that has been said about 
th: book, and the event which it is de- 
‘signed to justify, we do not sympathize. 
We have no disposition to sit in judg- 
ment upon the motives by which Dr. 
Stone was actuated. We fail to detect 
any impelling influence, of which he 


* We had the curiosity to inquire of Dr. Stone 
personally what assistance he had received in the 
compilation of his book. He informed us that, 
with the exception of a single reference to St. 
Aug stine, he had received no assistance whatso- 
ever. We take the liberty of making this an- 
swer pub.ic, 
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could have been conscious, except a de. 
sire to learn and embrace the truth. We 
have no exception to take to the period 
of time embraced in the process of per- 
version. To some it has appeared too 
long to be consistent with the positions 
of trust and responsibility held by Dr, 
Stone in our church; with others, it was 
too short to be either thorough or sin- 
cere. Wecan conceive that a man may 
be long troubled with such doubts, and 
yet, regarding them as spiritual trials and 
temptations, properly continue in the dis. 
charge of duties to which he is commit- 
ted ; or that there may be sudden unfold- 
ings of unanticipated results, to which 
many processes of thought have 
pectedly led, and which, nevertheless, are 
so clear and cogent as to take the 
at once of conscientious convi 
Neither do we see any eviden 


unex- 


tions 


abnormal condition of mind. The 
is characterized by unusual coheren 


° ” 
io ¢ 
vigor. 


Is not this last particular trick, by 
the way—of pronouncing a man /fs 


facto insane who is able to apprehend 


the truth of the Catholic religion— 
about “ played out” ? 

There is one journal which, we 
feel, ought in justice to be excepted 
from these remarks about personal 
abuse. The Church Weekly, the or- 
gan in this city of the advanced Ri- 
tualists, is, indeed, abusive — in fact, 
but we are in- 
clined to think that it has had am- 
ple provocation. 


it is fairly delirious ; 


The sprete injuria 
jorme once roused great wrath in 
even a celestial bosom. It is hard 
to take a good castigation, but it is 
harder to take a good snubbing. So, 
when our contemporary goes foam- 
ing on through column after column, 
and raves about “miserable dishon- 
esty,” and “ braggart insolence,” and 
“shall we call it wilful ignorance ?” we 
quietly fill out the hiatus marked by 
those three stars on the top of page 
ror, and recall the old line in the 
Andria: Hine ille lacrime, hee illa 
est misericordia. We will give the 
passage which the Church Weekly 
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omits—rather strangely, we think, 
since it is all that Dr. Stone has to 
say about the Ritualists from the be- 
ginning to the end of his book: 


“TI do not mean that I ever had any 
sympathy with the Ritualistic movement. 
I never could regard the leaders of that 
movement with any other feeling than 
one, I fear, of impatience. I considered 
them, I regret to say, the most illogical 
of all thinkers. If the Ritualists were 
right, the Reformers were wrong. The 
great sin of schism could never have been 
justified by any such paltry differences 
as separate our ‘ advanced’ friends from 
the great Roman Communion. The only 
consistent course for men to take who 
believed in the sacrifice of the altar and 
in the invocation of saints was to go back, 
promptly and penitently, to the ancient 
church which had proved its infallibility 
by being in the right after all.” 


No wonder our neighbor lost his 
temper—and felt ashamed of himself 
afterward. At least we suppose he 
felt ashamed; certainly he repented 
of the rash promise with which he 
took leave of our author: 


“ As we must stop somewhere, and as 
this article is already too long, we had 
better stop where we are. We have not 
attempted any review of Dr. Stone’s book. 
That will be attended to in the proper 
place.” 


That proper place has not yet been 
found. Poor Ritualists! Everybody 
laughs at you; and we, too, must have 
our mirth at your expense. While 
you fancy yourselves Catholics, you 
are, if you could only see it, isolated 
by the ridicule of all mankind. 

The expedient which our “ brevet- 
Catholic ” friend, the Weekly, has hit 
upon, perhaps as an afterthought, 
namely, of promising without per- 
forming, seems to have been quite 
generally adopted by those Episcopal 
journals, High and Low, which have 
thought it best, for the sake of ap- 
pearances, to say at least something. 

VOL. XII.—17. 
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For example, the Christian Witness, 
of Boston, after a few tears over “the 
bright hopes and fond anticipations 
which have been buried in these 
depths of satanic jugglery,” says: 


“Of the contents of the volume we 
have said nothing. The Roman argu- 
ment is produced with all the modern 
improvements, but to notice it in detail 
would open up the whole controversy, 
and would demand a volume as large or 
larger than the one before us. We hope, 
however, to make it the text of some re- 
marks in future articles, and for the pre- 
sent dismiss it with the prayer that it 
may do as little mischief as possible.” 


Those articles are still future. The 
prayer for “ as little mischief as pos- 
sible” was, no doubt, followed by a 
meditation on the text, “least said,” 
soonest mended.” 

So also the Standard of the Cross: 


“We do not intend reviewing. That 
will be done by other pens, and our read- 
ers shall have the benefit thereof.” 


It may have been through the 
fault of our own oversight—the Stan- 
dard is what is known as “an obscure 
sheet ”—but we have missed the pro- 
mised benefit. 

The Gospel Messenger improves on 
this; indeed, we commend its strate- 
gy as something quite new and inge- 
nious in the reviewing line. “We have 
been reading Dr. Stone’s book,” says 
the editor (we quote this time from 
memory, having mislaid our copy)— 
“if we find his ‘reasons’ before we - 
get through with it, we will give our 
readers the benefit of our ideas about 
them.” Now, this is quite like one 
of those old Greek dilemmas devised 
for the “sacking” of-some luckless 
victim. In any casé, Dr. Stone gets 
the worst of it, and the editor is safe, 
If the editor finds some vulnerable 
spot in his opponent’s armor, hé puts 
in his sharp-pointed pen. If he does 
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not, he merely says nothing, as in the 
present instance ; and of course no- 
thing can be more obvious to “ our 
readers ” than that Dr. Stone has no 
armor at all, is in fact a poor defence- 
less champion, against whom it would 
be unchivalrous to lift a lance. 

Gentlemen, this sort of thing does 
you little credit. It is you who have 
been attacked ; and you have made 
but a poor defence. You have been 
on trial, and the case has gone against 
you by default. 

We promised to say a word before 
we finished about the article in the 
New Englander. Mt appeared in the 
number for July, under the signature 
of the Rev. Leonard W. Bacon, 
and with the title, “ How the Rev. 
Dr. Stone Bettered his Situation.” 
Though, as we observed, the article 
is a lengthy one, it will not require 
a very long answer. 

The reverend writer does not pro- 
fess to review Dr. Stone’s work, nor 
to answer any of his arguments. He 


begins with the following statement 
of his intentions : 


“This is one of the most interesting 
specimens of a very interesting class of 
books—those written by converts to or 
from Romanism in vindication of their 
change of views ; and when that good day 
comes when we all have time for every- 
thing, we shall count it well worth while 
to criticise it in detail. At present, we 
undertake no more than rapidly to state 
the upshot of the Rev. Dr. Stone’s reli- 
gious change, as it appears to us, and to 
foot up the balance of spiritual advantage 
which he seems to have gained by it.” 


His object, briefly stated, is to show 
taat Dr. Stone, having obeyed the in- 
vitation of Pius IX. to “rescue him- 
self from a state in which he could 
not be assured of his own salvation,” 
probably finds himself now possessed 
of no greater interior “ assurance of 
his own salvation” than he is suppos- 
ed to have had when a Protestant. 
The article is composed in a very 
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sportive vein, and is spiced with a 
good deal of what is meant for pi- 
quancy. 

The writer’s peculiar humor re- 
quires no special comment on our 
part. 


“ Scimus inurbanum lepido seponere dicto.”, 


We know the difference between wit 
and what passes for it. And if the 
reverend gentleman thinks that the 
readers of the Mew Lnglander can be 
best diverted from the arguments of 
The Invitation Heeded by being enter- 
tained with funny pictures of its au- 
thor, we shall be the last to dispute 
the correctness of his judgment. 

So far as any attack is made upon 
the doctrines of the Catholic Church, 
it is of a sort with which Protestant 
polemics have made us, indeed, un- 
happily familiar, but which always 
excites in us quite as much sorrow as 
disgust, inasmuch as it seems to indi- 
cate a very incorrigible state of mind. 
It is full of that spirit which would 
delight to pounce upon the sentence 
we have just written, twist it a little 
awry, and then have a laugh over it; 
which seeks not to refute (much less 
convince) an adversary, but to worry 
him; which aims at brilliant fence 
rather than solid reasoning, and cares 
for the semblance of victory more 
than for truth. We will give a speci- 
men of what we mean, lest we should 
be thought unjustly severe. It is the 
very first thrust which our reverend 
critic makes : 


“1, His [thatis, Dr. Stone’s] first step is 
to make sure of his regeneration and en- 
trance into the true church by the door 
of the church, which is, according to his 
new teachers, not Christ, but baptism.” 


Now, we suppose, at any rate we 
hope, that this writer has his serious 
moments ; and we appeal from Philip 
facetious to Philip sober, and ask him 
whether he means this for logic or for 
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a joke. If for the latter, we ask him 
whether it is either wise or safe to jest 
on such a subject and for such an end. 
If, however, he really supposes that, 
when the Council of Florence called 
baptism “vita spiritualis janua,” it 
meant to affirm that Christ is of the 
door of the church, or that baptism 
jis the door in the same sense that 
Christ is the door, then we will pre- 
fer honesty to politeness, and tell him 
candidly that in our opinion he is not 
yet fitted to write even for “our 
popular magazines.” What, we 
wonder, would good Richard Hoo- 
ker have thought, or said, if Mr. 
Travers had accused him of deny- 
ing that Christ is the “door of 
the sheep,” because he had written his 
well-known sentences on the new 
birth by water and the Holy Ghost: 
“ As we are not naturally men with- 
out birth, so neither are we Christian 
men in the eye of the church of God 
but by new birth, nor according to 


the manifest ordinary course of divine 
dispensation new-born, but by that 
baptism which both declareth and 


maketh us Christians. In which re- 
spect we justly hold it to be the door 
of our actual entrance into God’s 
house, the first apparent beginning of 
life, a seal perhaps to the grace of 
election before received, but to our 
sanctification here a step that hath not 
any before it.” * 

We have not the time—even if we 
thought it would be of any profit—to 
discuss the Catholic doctrine of “ in- 
tention” in the administration of the 
sacraments. If Mr. Bacon has an 
honest difficulty in accepting that doc- 
trine, we have no doubt it will be re- 
moved by consulting the Catholic 
theologians, not with an eye to his 
next article in the Mew Englander, 
but with a desire of learning the truth. 
Meanwhile, we ask him whether at 


* Ecclesiastical Polity, book vy. chap. 1x. sec. 3. 
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first sight he finds the teaching of the 
church on this matter inconsistent 
either with itself or with sound rea- 
son. If I only pretend to do a thing, 
I certainly do not do it. Supposing, 
therefore—and the case must be prac- 
tically so rare as toremain a suppo- 
sition—that a priest should only pre- 
tend to administer a sacrament, by 
what canon, we do not say of theo- 
logy, but of common sense, could he 
be held to have administered that 
sacrament? The Catholic Church 
teaches that a sufficient intention on 
the part of the administrator is re- 
quisite to the validity of a sacrament. 
The inference which Mr. Bacon draws 
from this, that a person who in good 
faith makes application to a priest of 
the church, and who, though he has 
on his part fulfilled all the necessary 
conditions, receives from the priest 
only the pretended form of a sacra- 
ment, is in consequence cut off abso- 
lutely from grace and from salvation 
—is an inference entirely of his own 
drawing, and one which reminds us 
of the extempore sermons about which 
South used to complain that they 
might well be said to be drawn from 
their texts, for they certainly did not 
flow from them. It is quite of a piece 
with the reasoning which concludes 
that, because it is said that baptism is 
the door, therefore it is denied that 
Christ is the door. 

Let us come to the main point—wt 
sic dixerin—of the writer’s article. 
We have stated it already; we will 
state it again in Mr. Bacon’s own 
words, choosing one of the many 
forms in which he expresses the same 
sentiment at each new stage of his 
quasi argument : 


“It begins to look extremely doubtful 
whether we shall be able to get the Rev. 
James Kent Stone to heaven at all on 
this course, notwithstanding he has come 
so far out of his way to make absolutely 
sure of it.” 
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Now, supposing that Dr. Stone 
was indeed so very foolish as to enter 
the Catholic Church with the notion 
that he would thereby “ make abso- 
lutely sure of heaven ;” supposing, 
moreover, that that is a fact which 
this Mr. Bacon “ undertakes” to show 
is a probability, namely, that Dr. 
Stone does not feel in his heart any 
more sure of his final salvation now 
than he did before—what would this 
prove against the truth of the Caiho- 
lic religion? Mr. Bacon begins, on 
his very first page, by admitting that 
the church condemns all vain confi- 
dence and rash presumptuousness, 
teaching that “no one, so long as he 
is in this mortal life, ought so far to 
presume as regards the secret mystery 
of divine predestination as to deter- 
mine for certain that he is assuredly 
in the number of the predestinate ;” * 


* We quote, not Mr. Bacon, but the Council of 
Trent. According to the former, the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church *‘ teaches that, as soon as a man be- 
comes ‘ assured of his own salvation,’ it is a dead 
certainty that he will be damned’’ — another 
choice example of the new Baconian method, nei- 
ther inductive nor deductive, but froductive. As 
Mr. Bacon refers to three of the chapters of the 
sixth session of Trent, we will give them entire ; 
they will do more to clear up misconception in 
the mind, it may be, of some candid Protestant 
reader, than pages of our own: 


CHAPTER IX. 


But, although it is necessary to believe that sins 
neither are remitted nor ever were remitted, save 
gratuitously by the mercy of God for Christ’s 
sake, yet is it not to be said that sins are for- 
given, or have been forgiven, to any one who 
boasts of his confidence and certainty of the 
remission of his sins, and rests on that alone; 
seeing that it may exist, yea, does in our day 
exist, among heretics and schismatics; and 
with great vehemence is this vain confidence, 
and one alien from all godliness, preached up in 
opposition to the Catholic Church. But neither 
is this to be asserted—that they who are truly 
justified must needs, without any doubting what- 
ever, settle within themselves that they are justi- 
fied, and that no one is absolved from sins and 
justified but he that believes for certain that he is 
absolved and justified, and that absolution and 
justification are effected by this faith alone; as 
though whoso has not this belief doubts of the 
promises of God, and of the efficacy of the death 
and resurrection of Christ. For even as no pious 
person ought to doubt of the mercy of God, of the 
merit of Christ, and of the virtue and efficacy of 
the sacraments, even so each one, when he re- 
gards himself and his own weakness and indispo- 
sition, may have fear and apprehension touching 


and then proceeds to prove, with the 
utmost elaborateness, that in all her 
dealings with a penitent the church 
is thoroughly consistent with herself. 
That is to say, because a system 
of doctrine is perfectly coherent, it 
is therefore iz fofo false. If this is 
not what Mr. Bacon means, what does 
he mean? It looks to us very much as 
if the gentleman’s education had led 
him to assume as an axiom requiring 
no proof, that a Christian ought to 
have an inward assurance that he is 
of the number of the elect. But if 
he expects Catholics to argue with 
him, he must learn to distinguish be- 
tween what is a subjective “ assur- 
ance ” and what is an objective cer- 
tainty. Because the reverend gentle- 


his own grace ; seeing that no one can know with 
a certainty of faith, which cannot be subject to 
error, that he has obtained the grace of God. 


CHAPTER XII. 


No one, moreover, so long as he is in this mor 
tal life, ought so far to presume as regards the 
secret mystery of divine predestination as to de 
termine for certain that he is assuredly in the 
number of the predestinate; as if it were true 
that he that is justified either cannot sin any more, 
or, if he do sin, that he ought to promise himself 
an assured repentance; for, except by special 
revelation, it cannot be known whom God hath 
chosen unto himself. 


CHAPTER XIII, 


So also as regards the gift of perseverance, of 
which it is written, He that shall persevere to the 
end, he shall be saved ; which gift cannot be de- 
rived from any other but him who is able to es- 
tablish him who standeth, that he stand persever- 
ingly, and to restore him who falleth ; let no one 
herein promise himself anything as certain with 
an absolute certainty ; though all ought to place 
and repose a most firm hope in God’s help. For 
God, unless men be themselves wanting to his 
grace, as he has begun the good work, so will he 
perfect it, working (in them) to will and to ac- 
complish. Nevertheless, let those who ¢hink 
themselves to stand, take heed lest they fall, and 
with fear and trembling work out their salva- 
tion, in labors, in watchings, in alms-deeds, in 
prayers and oblations, in fastings and chastity ; 
for, knowing that they are born again unto a 
hope of glory, but not as yet unto glory, they 
ought to fear forthe combat which yet remains 
with the flesh, with the world, with the devil, 
wherein they cannot be victorious unless they be, 
with God’s grace, obedient to the apostle, who 
says: We are debtors, not to the flesh, to live ac- 
cording to the flesh ; for, if you live according to 
the flesh, you shall die ; but, if by the spirit you 
mortify the deeds of the flesh, you shall live. 
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man has a placid idea that he is pre- 
destined to eternal glory, it does not 
follow that he is so predestined. We 
have no doubt his confidence is a 
very comfortable one ; the only ques- 
tion is whether it is well grounded. 
A man may think that he is on the 
right road, and have the most unruf- 
fled conviction that he will get to the 
end of it as well, and yet be on a 
wrong road all the while; again, a 
man may know that he is on the 
right road, and yet be without a me- 
taphysical certainty that he will ever 
reach its termination. Mr. Bacon 
must really try to rise to the concep- 
tion of a spirit which is in quest, not 
of “assurance,” but of truth. The 
disciple of Gamaliel, when he set out 
with his letters for Damascus, was 
able, we doubt not, to read without 
a qualm his title clear to mansions in 
the skies; on the other hand, the 
Apostle of Christ to the Gentiles wrote 
with anxious solicitude to his Philip- 
pian converts to work out their sal- 
vation with fear and trembling—nay, 
more, he chastised his own body, and 
brought it into subjection, lest, per- 
haps, when he had preached to oth- 
ers, he himself should become rep- 
robate. What shall we say, then ? 
That Judaism is true, and Christianity 
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false? Or that Saul of Tarsus was 
actually in a fairer way of winning 
heaven than Paul theaged? Orthat 
advancing years had brought less of 
wisdom and of the peace which passes 
understanding ? 

When Pius IX. called upon Pro- 
testants to “rescue themselves from 
a state in which they cannot be assur- 
ed of their salvation,” he was not 
speaking of that kind of assurance 
which has become familiar to the 
Rev. Mr. Bacon. Moreover, from 
the truth that there is no assurance 
of salvation to heretics, it does not 
follow that there is an infallible assur- 
ance of salvation to all Catholics. 
This is the same marvellous fallacy 
over again which led Mr. Bacon to 
the conclusion that, if Christ can be 
called the door of anything in any 
sense, baptism can be called a door 
in no sense and of nothing. 

As for Dr. Stone, we have a notion 
that he came into the Catholic Church, 
not to “ get assurance,” but because 
he had made up his mind to submit 
to the authority which God has es- 
tablished upon earth, and because he 
longed for a hope which is grounded 
upon a certain faith, and for the peace 
of those whose feet rest in the blessed 
home of all saints, the City of God. 
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ALTHOUGH powerless against the 
statements of Bernadette, simple and 
precise as they were and free from 
all contradiction, nevertheless M. 
Jacomet had gained in this long 
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struggle one important advantage. 
He had thoroughly frightened Sou- 
birous, and become aware that in 
that direction he was master. 
Frangois Soubirous was an up- 
right man, but not a hero. Before 
official authority he quailed, as is 
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usual with persons of his class, who 
feel their helplessness against arbi- 
trary persecution. 

True, he believed in the reality of 
the apparitions; but not knowing 
exactly what they were, nor consid- 
ering their importance, he felt even 
a sort of terror at these extraordi- 
nary things, and saw nothing wrong 
in forbidding Bernadette to return to 
the grotto. 

He had, perhaps, a vague dislike 
of offending the invisible “ Lady” 
who had manifested herself to his 
daughter; but the fear of irritating a 
man of flesh and of blood, and of 
engaging in a personal conflict with 
such an important personage as the 
commissary of police, was a much 
more unpleasant reality. 

*“ You see, Bernadette, that all the 
gentlemen of the town are against 
us, and, if you return to the grotto, 
M. Jacomet will put us all in prison. 
So you must not go there hence- 
forth.” 

“ Father,” said Bernadette, “ when 
I go there, it is no longer of my own 
accord. At a certain time, there Is 
something within me that calls and 
forces me to go.” 

“ Whatever that may be,” answer- 
ed her father, “I formally prohibit 
your going there in future. You 
certainly will not disobey me now 
for the first time in your life ?” 

The poor child, embarrassed by her 
promise to the apparition, on the one 
hand, and her father’s prohibition on 
the other, answered : 

‘‘T will do my best not to go, and 
to resist the feeling that attracts me.” 

Thus passed the gloomy evening 
of that Sunday which had dawned in 
the splendor of blessed ecstasy. 


IX. 


The next morning (Monday, Feb- 
ruary 22) at the usual hour for the ap- 
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parition, the crowd which waited for 
the little seer on the banks of the 
Gave saw no one approach. 

Her parents had sent her early to 
school, and Bernadette, who knew 
not how to disobey, had gone with a 
sorrowful heart. 

The Sisters, whom duties of cha- 
rity and teaching confined to their 
hospital and school, had never seen 
the ecstasies of Bernadette, and gave 
no credit to the accounts of the ap- 
paritions. If it be true that the peo- 
ple are sometimes too credulous, the 
surprising but incontestable fact re- 
mains that ecclesiastics and religious 
are sometimes very sceptical and 
very hard to convince, and that, 
while they admit the possibility of 
such divine manifestations, they de- 
mand, with a degree of caution which 
is certainly excessive, that they shall 
be proved ten times over. The Sis- 
ters added their formal prohibition to 
that of her parents, telling Bernadette 
that these visions were not real; that 
either her brain was out of order or 
else she had been lying. One of 
them, suspecting that she was prac- 
tising imposture in a matter which 
was very sacred and important, ad- 
dressed her with great severity of 
manner, and, treating the whole af- 
fair as a cheat, said: “ You wicked 
child, you have done in the holy sea- 
son of Lent something that would be 
unworthy of the Carnival.” 

Others who saw her in recreation 
accused her of trying to pass for a 
saint, and of playing a sacrilegious 
joke. 

The mockery of some of her school- 
mates added to the humiliations 
which were heaped upon her. 

God wished to try Bernadette 
Having filled her with consolations, 
he intended in his wisdom to aban- 
don her for a time to the raillery, in- 
sults, and hostility of those who sur- 
rounded her. 
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The poor little child suffered cru- 
elly not only from these exterior con- 
tradictions, but also, perhaps, from in- 
terior anguish and abandonment of 
soul. She, who had hitherto experi- 
enced only physical sufferings, en- 
tered now upon higher ways, and 
began to feel more terrible trials and 
lacerations. She did not wish to dis- 
obey the authority of her father nor 
that of the religious; still she could 
not endure the thought of failing in 
her promise to the divine apparition 
at the grotto. In this young soul, 
hitherto so peaceful, a cruel strife 
arose. To go to the grotto was 
to sin against her father; not to go 
was to sin against the sweet and 
heavenly vision. In either case, it 
was to sin against God. And yet 
she was bound to choose one or the 
other. There was no middle term 
to this fatal dilemma. It is true, 
however, as the Gospel says, that 
what is impossible to man is possible 
to God. 

The morning passed in this state 
of agonizing doubt, all the more keen 
to a soul that was still pure and 
calm and alive to every impression. 
The many sufferings of life had not 
yet rendered callous the delicate fibres 
of her heart. 

At noon, the children returned for 
a short time to their homes in order 
to eat their dinners. 

Bernadette, crushed between the 
two irreconcilable terms of her un- 
decided situation, walked sadly to- 
ward her home. The bell-towers of 
the church of Lourdes were about to 
sound the midday Angelus. 

At this moment a strange force 
suddenly overpowered her. It act- 
ed no longer on her soul, but on her 
limbs, and carried her irresistibly 
from the road which would have 
brought her home into a path which 
led to one side. It seemed to drive 
her as the imperious wind sweeps the 
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withered leaf. She could no more 
help advancing than if she had been 
started down an abrupt precipice. 
All her physical being was powerful- 
ly dragged toward the grotto. She 
was forced to walk; she was forced 
to run. 

Nevertheless, this movement was 
not violent and irregular. It was ir- 
resistible, but not painful; on the 
contrary, it was the supreme power 
in its sovereign sweetness. Thehand 
of the Almighty became like that of 
a mother, and as gentle as if it had 
feared to hurt this tender child. 

Providence, who governs all things, 
had solved the insolvable problem. 
The child, obedient to her father, 
would not go where her heart im- 
pelled her ; but, carried by God’s holy 
angels, she arrived according to her 
promise to the Blessed Virgin, with- 
out violating her duty to parental 
authority. 

Such phenomena are often met 
with in the history of certain souls 
whose extraordinary purity has been 
especially pleasing to God. St. Philip 
Neri, St. Ida of Louvain, St. Joseph 
of Cupertino, St. Rose of Lima, ex- 
perienced similar things. 

This humble heart, wounded and 
desolate, was already filled with glad- 
ness as it approached the grotto. 

“There,” said the child to herself, 
“T shall see the blessed apparition ; 
there I shall be consoled for all I 
have suffered; there I shall see that 
lovely face which fills me with hap- 
piness; these cruel pangs will give 
place to boundless joy, for the Lady 
will not abandon me.” 

She did not know, in her inexpe- 
rience, that the Spirit of God breath- 
eth where it listeth. 


X. 


Shortly before reaching the grotto, 
the mysterious force which had carried 
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the child thus far seemed, if not to 
cease altogether,’at any rate to grow 
less. Bernadette walked at a slower 
pace and with a fatigue which she 
did not usually experience; for it 
was at this place that she generally 
felt an invisible force drawing her to 
the grotto and sustaining her as she 
advanced. ‘To-day she felt neither 
this secret attraction nor this myste- 
rious support. She had been in- 
deed pushed along, as it were, toward 
the grotto, but she had not been a#- 
tracted. The force which had seized 
her had marked out the path of duty, 
and taught her that, above all things, 
she must obey the apparition; but 
the child had not heard, as usual, 
the voice within her soul, nor experi- 
enced the powerful interior impulse. 
One who is in the habit of analyzing 
these shades of feeling will know 
how much easier they are to under- 
stand than to express. 

Although the great multitude was 
now dispersed which had vainly 
waited all the morning for the ap- 
pearance of Bernadette, nevertheless 
quite a number of people still remain- 
ed around the cliffs of Massabielle. 
Some had come to pray, others out 
of mere curiosity. Many who had 
seen Bernadette on her way had has- 
tened after her, and arrived at the 
same time that she did. 

The child knelt humbly, and, as 
usual, began to recite her beads, look- 
ing up at the opening, hung with 
moss and wild branches, where the 
celestial vision had six times deigned 
to appear. 

The attentive crowd waited in 
breathless curiosity or recollection to 
see the face of the child glow and shine, 
and by its radiance show that the su- 
perhuman being was before her. A 
long time passed in this manner. 

Bernadette prayed with fervor, but 
nothing in her features indicated the 
reflection of heaven. 
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The vision did not manifest itself, 
although the poor child prayed and 
implored the fulfilment of her hopes. 
Heaven and earth seemed to remain 
as unmoved by her prayers and her 
tears as the marble rocks before which 
she knelt. 

Of all the trials to which she had 
been submitted since the day before, 
this seemed the most cruel: it was 
the very gall of bitterness. 

“ Why have you disappeared—why 
have you abandoned me ?” thought 
Bernadette. 

The wonderful being herself seem- 
ed to repel her, and, by ceasing to 
manifest herself, to give room for 
doubt, and leave the field open to her 
enemies. 

The disappointed throng interro- 
gated Bernadette. A thousand ques- 
tions were pressed upon her by those 
who surrounded her. 

“To-day,” replied the child, her 
eyes red with tears —“ to-day, the 
Lady has not appeared. I have seen 
nothing.” 

“You ought to understand now, 
my poor little girl, that it was only 
an illusion, and that you never really 
saw anything. It was only a fancy 
after all.” So said some of the by- 
standers. 

“Why,” asked others—“ why, if the 
Lady appeared yesterday, does she 
not appear to-day ?” 

“On the other days, I saw her as 
plainly as I see you; and we spoke 
together, she and I. But to-day she 
is not here, and I do not know 
why.” 

“Bah!” said one of the sceptics, 
“the commissary of police has done 
his work thoroughly. You will soon 
see the end of the whole thing: 


*De ae le roi, défense A Dieu 


De faire miracle en ce lieu.’ ’’* 


* “Tn the name of the king, God is hereby for- 
bidden to work a miracle in this place.” 
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The believers who were present 
were troubled and knew not what to 
say. 

Bernadette, certain of what had 
previously happened, was not disturb- 
ed by doubt, but felt deeply grieved ; 
and “as she re-entered her father’s 
house she burst into tears and prayed. 

She attributed the absence of the 
apparition to displeasure. “ Have I 
done anything wrong?” she asked 
But her conscience did not 
reproach her. Her love for the di- 
vine vision, which she longed to see 
once more, nevertheless increased in 
fervor. She tried to think how she 
might bring it back again, but she 
knew of no way in which this could 
be done. She felt herself powerless 
to recall the spotless beauty which 
had appeared to her, and wept with 
her heart turned on high, not know- 
ing that to weep is to pray. 

Beneath all her anguish, there was 
still a secret hope, and some rays of 
joy piercing the clouds confirmed 
her faith in the heavenly apparition, 
which she loved, and in which she 
would have believed although she 
were never to see it again. And yet 
the poor and ignorant little girl did 
not understand the meaning of the 
words which were even then being 
chanted in the Epistle of the Mass: 
“You shall greatly rejoice in the 
power of God, if now you must be 
for a little while made sorrowful in 
divers temptations: that the trial of 
your faith (made more precious than 
gold which is tried by the fire) may 
be found unto praise, and glory, and 
honor, at the appearing of Jesus 
Christ: whom, not having seen, you 
love: in whom also now, though you 
see him not, you believe, and, believ- 
ing, shall rejoice with joy unspeaka- 


ble and glorified.” * 


‘erself. 


*See the Roman Missal, Feast of St. Peter's 
Chair at Antioch, Epistle of the Mass, from x Pet. 
v. 6, 7, 8 
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She had no presentiment of the 
events which were to ensue, and she 
could neither have known nor applied 
to the rocks of Massabielle the words 
which the priests were pronouncing 
throughout the world in the Gospel 
of the Mass: Supra hance Petram edi- 
Jicabo ecclesiam meam—“ Upon this 
rock I will build my church.” She 
did not know that in a short time, 
that is to say, on the very day which 
succeeded those tearful hours, she her- 
self would prophetically announce and 
dernand, in the name of the appari- 
tion, the erection of a temple on these 
desert cliffs. 

All this was hid in the impenetra- 
ble future. 

“Where have you been?” asked 
her father, as soon as she entered. 

She related all that had taken place. 

“ And you say,” her parents again 
asked, “ that a force carried you there 
in spite of yourself?” 

“ Yes,” replied Bernadette. 

“It must be true,” they thought. 
“ The child has never told a lie.” 

Soubirous reflected for some mo- 
ments. He appeared to be engaged 
in a struggle with himself. Finally, 
he raised his head, and seemed to 
come to a decision. 

“ Very well,” said he, “since a su- 
perior force has drawn you, I no 
longer forbid you to go to the grotto. 
I leave you free to do so.” 

Joy, pure, unmixed joy, lighted up 
the features of Bernadette. 

Neither the miller nor his wife had 
brought forward as an objection the 
non-appearance of the vision. Per- 
haps in their hearts they recognized 
as the reason—the resistance which 
they themselves had made under fear 
of official authority to supernatural 
orders. 


XI. 


What we have just narrated took 
place in the afternoon, and the rumor 


. 
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of it was soon spread throughout the 
town. The sudden cessation of the 
visions gave room for most con- 
trary explanations. Some pretended 
to make it an unanswerable argument 
against all the preceding apparitions ; 
others, again, adduced it as a proof 
of the sincerity of the child. 

Philosophic shoulders were shrug- 
ged at mention of the irresistible 
force which had carried Bernadette 
in spite of herself to the grotto. It 
furnished the subject of various learn- 
ed theses, explaining the whole affair 
by perturbation of the nervous system. 

The commissary, seeing that his or- 
ders had been violated, and learning, 
moreover, that Frangois Soubirous 
had withdrawn the prohibition which 
he had laid upon his child, had all 
three, father, mother, and daughter, 
brought before him, and renewed his 
menaces. He tried again to frighten 
them ; but, in spite of the terror which 
he caused—much to his surprise—he 
did not find the same docility and 
weakness in Frangois Soubirous which 
he had remarked the day before. 

“ Monsieur Jacomet,” said the poor 
man, “ Bernadette has never told a 
lie; and if the good God, the Blessed 
Virgin, or some saint calls her, we 
cannot oppose him. Put yourself 
in our place. The good God would 
punish us.” 

“ Moreover, you say yourself the 
vision no longer appears,” argued Ja- 
comet, addressing the child. “ You 
have nothing more to do with it.” 

“JT promised to go to the grotto 
every day of a fortnight,” replied 
Bernadette. 

“What you say is all a fable,” 
cried the exasperated commissary ; 
“and I will have you put in prison, 
if this child continues to excite the 
people by her grimaces.” 

“ But, sir,” said Bernadette, “I go 
to pray all by myself. I have never 
called anybody to the place; and, if 

ad 
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everybody comes before and after me, 
it is not my fault. They say she ig 
the Blessed Virgin; but I do not 
know who she is.” 

Accustomed to the deceitful pleas 
of the world of villains, the commis- 
sary of police was entirely discon- 
certed by this perfect simplicity. All 
his tricks, his shrewdness, his leading 
questions, his threats, and the subtle 
thrusts which he had made against 
this supposed fraud, which seemed 
feebleness itself—all had come to 
naught. Never for an instant admit- 
ting that he might be in the wrong, he 
could not understand his utterly power- 
less condition. Far from renouncing 
his design, he determined to call in 
the assistance of other powers. “ Tru- 
ly,” said he, as he stamped upon the 
floor, “this has been a stupid piece 
of business.” 

Then, dismissing the Soubirous to 
their own homes, he rushed off to 
consult the procureur impérial. 

M. Dutour, despite his horror of 
superstition, could find no text of law 
which would justify treating Berna- 
dette as a criminal. She did not call 
anybody to witness her ecstasies ; she 
did not derive any pecuniary profit 
from them. She went to pray on the 
common land where everybody might 
come to see her, if everybody wished 
to do so, and where no law could 
prevent her from kneeling down. She 
did not hold any conversation with 
the apparition that was subversive of 
the government; the people were 
guilty of no disorder. There were 
evidently no grounds of proceeding 
against her under these heads. 

As to prosecuting Bernadette for 
circulating “ false news,” it was al- 
ready certain that no contradiction 
could be detected in her statements. 
It would be difficult to prove that 
she had been lying without attack- 
ing the very principle of supernatural 
appearances—a principle universally 
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admitted by the Catholic Church. 
And without an agreement with the 
higher magistracy of the state, a mere 
procureur impérial could not com- 
mence such a conflict. 

In order to start proceedings, Ber- 
nadette must contradict herself at 
some future day, or her parents must 
derive some profit from her ecstasies, 
or the crowd must make some dis- 
turbance. 

Any one of these things might 
happen. 

From this hypothesis and the de- 
sire of realizing it, from this clear 
view of the matter on the part of the 
enemies of popular fanaticism, to the 
desire of laying snares for the child 
and the multitude, would have been 
only a step for the vulgar natures 
that are found in the lower regions 
of the official world. But M. Jaco- 
met was a public officer, and the high 
moral standing of the police must 
put to flight all such suspicions. They 
are ill-disposed folk who believe in 
the existence of tempting agents. 


XII 


The following morning, a large 
crowd gathered at the grotto before 
thesunhadrisen. Bernadette arrived, 
with that calm simplicity which did 
not change under threats or enthu- 
siastic veneration. ‘The sadness and 
anguish of the day before had left 
their traces on her countenance. 
was afraid she should never more 
see the apparition, and yet she could 
not but hope. 

She knelt humbly, holding in one 
hand her rosary and in the other a 
blessed taper, which some one had 
given her, or which she had herself 
brought. 

The air was very still, and yet the 
small flame of the taper went no 
straighter to heaven than did the 
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prayer of this little heart to the in- 
visible realms whence the blessed ap- 
parition was wont to descend. For 
scarcely had the child prostrated her- 
self in prayer when the ineffable 
beauty, whose return she so ardently 
invoked, appeared before her and 
rapt her out of herself. ‘The august 
Queen of Paradise cast on the child 
a look of inexpressible tenderness, 
as if she loved her still more for the 
suffering that she had endured. The 
greatest, the most sublime, the most 
powerful of creatures, she, the Daugh- 
ter, the Spouse, the Mother of God, 
seemed to wish to bind more closely 
and familiarly to herself this ignorant 
and unknown little shepherdess. She 
called her by name with that melo- 
dious voice which charms the listen- 
ing choirs of angels. 

“ Bernadette!” said the divine Mo- 
ther. 

“ Here I am,” replied the child. 

“TI have something to tell you 
alone—a secret concerning yourself. 
Will you promise me not to repeat it 
to anybody else in the world ?” 

“I promise,” said Bernadette. 

The dialogue then continued, and 
entered on some profound mystery 
which it is not lawful or possible for 
us to solve. 

Whatever it may have been, after 
this intimacy had been established, 
it pleased the Queen of Heaven to 
select this little one, who had suffer- 
ed so much for her the day before, as 
an ambassadress on a special mission 
to men. 

“ And now, my child,” said she to 
Bernadette, “ go and tell the priests 
that I wish a chapel built on this 
spot.” And, as she pronounced 
these words, her face and her gesture 
seemed to promise that she would 
bestow graces without number. 

After this she disappeared, and the 
countenance of Bernadette resumed 
its former appearance, as evening 
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steals over the landscape when the 
sun has sunk below the horizon. 

The crowd pressed around the late- 
ly transfigured child. All hearts were 
stirred. Everybody questioned her. 
But no one asked if she had seen the 
vision; for, at the moment of ecsta- 
sy, everybody was sure that the ap- 
parition was before her. They wish- 
ed to learn what had been said. 
Each one endeavored to draw near 
enough to catch the child’s own words. 

“What did she say to you? What 
did the vision tell you?” This was 
the question on every lip. 

“ She told me two things—one for 
myself, and the other for the priests, 
and I am going straight to them,” re- 
plied Bernadette, who had meanwhile 
begun to hasten toward Lourdes in 
order to deliver her message. 

She was astonished that no one 
had heard the conversation or seen 
the “Lady.” “The vision spoke 
loud enough to be heard, and I my- 
self used an ordinary tone of voice,” 
she said. 

During the ecstasy, it had been no- 
ticed that the lips of the child mov- 
ed, but this was all; nota word could 
be distinguished. In this mystic state, 
the senses are in some way spiritu- 
alized, and the realities which strike 
them are absolutely imperceptible to 
the gross organs of our nature, fallen 
from its supernatural state. Berna- 
dette saw and heard; she herself 
spoke; and yet nobody around could 
distinguish the sound of her voice 
or the form of the apparition. Was 
Bernadette in error? No; she alone 
was right. She alone, spiritually aid- 
ed by the grace of ecstasy, perceived 
for a time that which escaped all 
others; even as the astronomer by 
the aid of his telescope is able to 
contemplate some great and beauti- 
ful star which is invisible to ordinary 
eyes. When not in ecstasy, she saw 
nothing ; just as the astronomer with- 


out his powerful imstrument is as un. 
able to discover the hidden star 
anybody else. 


as 


XII. 


What was the strange secret of 
which Bernadette spoke, but the na- 
ture of which she was unwilling to 
reveal? What secret could exist be. 
tween the Mother of the Creator of 
heaven and earth and the humble 
daughter of the miller Soubirous ; be- 
tween that radiant Majesty which is 
next to God, between the Queen of 
the eternal kingdom and the little 
shepherdess of the hills of Bartrés ? 

Assuredly we should not attempt to 
pry into it. Still, it is permitted us 
to admire the profound and delicate 
knowledge of the human heart which 
was shown by her who spoke with 
Bernadette, in prefacing the an- 
nouncement of the public mission 
with which she was going to invest 
the child with words to be kept strict- 
ly secret. Favored in the eyes of all 
by marvellous visions, sent to God's 
own priests with a message from the 
other world, this young soul, late- 
ly so calm, so solitary and peaceful, 
was to be thrown suddenly into the 
midst of crowds and countless scenes 
of agitation.. She was to be a mark 
for the contradiction of some, for the 
threats of -others, ‘for the raillery of 
many, and for the veneration of a 
still greater number. The day was 
to come when multitudes would dis- 
pute for shreds of her clothing as 
holy relics; when eminent and il- 
lustrious persons would kneel before 
her for her blessing; when a splen- 
did church would be built, and count- 
less throngs come in ceaseless pil- 
grimages and processions because 
of their belief in her word. Thus 
this poor girl was to be exposed to a 
terrible trial of her humility, in which 
she might lose all her simplicity and 
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candor, and the sweet and modest 
virtues which had flourished in her 
solitude. The very graces which 
she had received were to become a 
formidable danger, before which more 
than once souls highly honored by 
heaven have succumbed. St. Paul 
himself, after his visions, waS tempt- 
ed to pride, and needed an angel of 
Satan to buffet him to keep his heart 
in humility. 

The Blessed Virgin wished to se- 
cure the little girl, whom she so 
especially loved, without permitting 
the angel of Satan to approach this 
lily of purity encircled by her favor. 
She did what a mother does when 
danger threatens her child. She 
draws it tenderly to her heart, and 
says, in a mysterious sentence softly 
murmured in its ear, “Do not be 
afraid: I am here.” And, if she is 
obliged to leave it for an instant 
alone, she adds, “I am not going far: 
] am very near you, and you need 
only reach out your hand to catch 
mine.” So our sweet Mother did to 
Bernadette. At the moment when 
the many temptations of the world 
and the snares of the devil sought 
to tear her away, she caught her up 
tenderly, wrapped her arms about 
her, and pressed her more lovingly 
than ever to her heart. Think of it, 
she, the Queen of Heaven, communi- 
cated a secret to this child of earth! 
This was to raise her up, to bring her 
near to her lips, to speak to her in a 
hushed voice; to give her a secure 
place of refuge, where none could 
ever come to annoy or harass. 

A secret, given and received, cre- 
ates between two souls the closest 
bond. To communicate a secret is 
to give an assured pledge of affection 
and confidence. It is to establish 
an enclosed sanctuary, a sacred tryst- 
ing place. When some important 
personage has imparted to us a secret, 
we can no longer doubt his esteem. 
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His friendship, by this act of confi- 
dence, takes up its abode within us, 
and becomes a constant guest, I 
might say, a permanent dweller. To 
think of this secret is almost to grasp 
his hand and feel his presence. 

A secret confided by the Blessed 
Virgin to the miller’s daughter would, 
therefore, become the strongest safe- 
guard for the latter. This is not the- 


ology; the evidence of what we say 
testimony of every human 


is the 
heart. 


A GREAT many people accompa- 
nied Bernadette to the town to see 
what she would do. 

The little girl followed the road, 
which goes through Lourdes, and to 
its principal street ; then, stopping, at 
the further end of the town, before 
the wall of a rustic garden, she open- 
ed its green-blind door, and approach- 
ed the house within. The crowd, 
from a feeling of respect and propri- 
ety, remained outside in the street. 

Humble and simple, with her patch- 
ed clothes, and a little white capu/et of 
coarse stuff on her head and shoul- 
ders, with no exterior sign of a mis- 
sion from above, except perhaps the 
garb of poverty which our Lord has 
ennobled, the messenger of the hea- 
venly Virgin who had appeared at 
the grotto was about to come before 
the venerable man who represented 
in this little place the indefectible au- 
thority of the Catholic Church. 

Though it was still quite early, the 
curé of Lourdes had already said 
his office. As he listened for the first 
time to the poor shepherdess, so in- 
significant in the eyes of the world, 
so great probably in the sight of God, 
the words which he had read in the 
Introit and Gradual of the Mass that 
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day, Jn medio ecclesia aperuit os ejus 
—Lingua ejus loguitur judicium—Lex 
Dei in corde ipsius, may perhaps have 
occurred to him. 

The Abbé Peyramale, though ful- 
ly believing in the possibility of ap- 
paritions, since he was a faithful child 
of the church, nevertheless had some 
doubts as to the reality of the extra- 
ordinary vision which, accorditig to 
the story of this little girl, was ap- 
pearing on the banks of the Gave, 
in the grotto, until recently almost 
unknown, of the Massabielle rocks. 
The sight of one of her ecstasies 
would no doubt have convinced him; 
but he had only seen them through 
the eyes of others, and felt quite un- 
certain, first, as to the fact of the ap- 
paritions, and, this being granted, as 
to their divine character. The angel 
of darkness sometimes takes the form 
of an angel of light, and some hesi- 
tation is proper in regard to such 
matters. He also thought it best to 
test for himself the sincerity of the 
little seer; so that he received Ber- 
nadette with a very marked air of 
distrust, even amounting to severity. 

Although he had, as we have said, 
kept aloof from the course of events, 
and had never in his life spoken to 
Bernadette, who was, besides, a recent 
accession to his flock, still he knew 
her by sight, some persons having 
shown her to him in the street a day 
or two before. 

“ Are not you Bernadette, the daugh- 
ter of Soubirous the miller?” said 
he when she appeared before him. 
His tone was somewhat severe. 

“Yes, your reverence,” answered 
the humble messenger of the Holy 
Virgin. 

“Well, Bernadette, what do you 
want of me? What have you come 
for ?” answered he somewhat rudely, 
and fixing upon her a look the cold 
reserve and penetration of which 
were well calculated to disconcert a 


person who had not good grounds 
for confidence. 

“Your reverence, I have been sent 
by the Lady who appears to me at 
the Massabielle grotto.” 

“Oh! yes,” said the priest, interrup- 
ting her; “ you pretend to have yj- 
sions, and excite the whole country 
with your stories. What has been 
the matter with you, these last fey 
days? What are all these extraor. 
dinary things which you tell about, 
but do not prove?” 

3ernadette was pained by the se- 
vere and almost harsh manner in 
which the Abbé Peyramale, usually 
so good, fatherly, and kind to his 
parishioners, and especially to the 
children, had received her; and some- 
what grieved at heart, but unconfus- 
ed and with the quiet confidence of 
truth, she related simply what the 
reader already knows. 

The curé was not blinded by his 
previous opinions. Accustomed by 
long experience to read the secrets 
of the heart, he admired the aston- 
ishing sincerity of this little peasant- 
girl, telling in her simple language 
of such wonderful events. In those 
clear eyes and that open face he 
saw the perfect innocence of a pri- 
vileged soul. It was impossible for 
his noble and honest mind to hear 
such a truthful voice and see such 
pure features, where all spoke of good- 
ness, without being inwardly inclined 
to believe the word of the child to 
whom they belonged. 

Even the sceptics, as we have said, 


“no longer accused her of insincerity. 


In her ecstasies, the truth of God 
seemed to illuminate and fill her en- 
tirely ; and in her accounts of them, 
it seemed to radiate from her, warm- 
ing the hearts of her hearers, and 
scattering like mist the confused ob- 
jections of their minds. In short, 
this extraordinary child had, as it were, 
about her head a halo of sincerity, 
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visible to pure eyes, and even to oth- 
ers, and her word had the power of 
dispelling doubt at once. 

In spite of the firm and decided 
character of M. Peyramale, and the 
strength of his previous distrust, his 
heart was strangely moved by the 
words of this Bernadette of whom 
he had heard so much, but to whose 
yoice he now listened for the first 
time. Nevertheless, he had too much 
prudence and self-control to let him- 
self be carried away by an impres- 
sion which after all might be illusory. 
Besides, he was not merely a private 
yerson ; as such he might have said, 
‘I believe you;” but he was the 
pastor of a numerous flock, and the 
cyardian of truth for them; and as 
such he had resolved to yield only to 
unquestionable proof. Accordingly, 
he carefully concealed his feelings, 
and maintained his cold and severe 
demeanor toward the child. 

“You do not know, then, the name 
of this Lady ?” 

“No,” said Bernadette; “she has 
not told it to me.” 

“ Those who believe your stories,” 
said the priest, “imagine that it is 
the Blessed Virgin Mary. But are 
you aware,’ added he in a threat- 
ening tone, “ that, if you falsely pre- 
tend to see our Lady at this grotto, 
you are taking the sure means not to 
see her in the next world? You 
now say that she appears to you 
alone; but, if you are lying, others 
will hereafter really enjoy her pre- 
sence, while you will be sent for your 
trickery, far away from her, to hell 
for all eternity.” 

“T do not know, your reverence,” 
answered the child, “if it is the 
Blessed Virgin; but I see the vision 
as plainly as I see you now, and she 
speaks to me as distinctly as you 
have spoken. And the message which 
I was to bring you is that she wishes 
a chapel built to her at the Massa- 
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bielle rocks, 
appears.” 

The curé looked at this little girl, 
communicating to him with such per- 
fect confidence this formal request, 
and, notwithstanding his previous 
feelings, he could not help smiling a 
little at the humble and insignificant 
appearance of the supposed messen- 
ger of heaven. The idea that she 
might be deluded succeeded his 
former impression, and doubt again 
got the upper hand. 

He asked Bernadette to repeat ex- 
actly the words which the Lady at 
the grotto had used. 

“After having confided to me a 
secret which concerns me only, and 
which I cannot tell, she added, ‘ Now, 
go and tell the priests that I want 
them to build me a chapel here.’ ” 

The curé was silent for a moment. 
“ After all,” he thought, “it is possi- 
ble!” And the idea that the Mother 
of God might have sent a divine 
message to him, a poor unknown 
priest, filled him with deep emotion. 
Then, looking again at the child, he 
asked himself: “ What guarantee can 
this little girl give me to prove that 
she is not deceived ?” 

Accordingly, he answered: “Ifthe 
Lady of whom you speak is really 
the Queen of Heaven, I shail be 
most happy to do what I can toward 
building her a chapel; but your word 
gives me no assurance of this, -I 
am not bound to believe you. I do 
not know who this Lady is, and, be- 
fore taking any trouble about her 
request, I must know what right she 
has to make it. You must, therefore, 
ask her to give me some proof of her 
power.” 

Happening to look out of the win- 
dow at the moment, he saw the 
shrubs in his garden stripped of their 
leaves in the temporary death of win- 
ter. 

“The apparition, you tell me,” 


on the spot where she 
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said he, “stands upon a wild rose- 
bush. Itisnow February. Tell her 
from me that, if she wants the cha- 
pel, the rose-bush must bloom.” 

With this, he dismissed the child. 

People very soon knew all the de- 
tails of the dialogue which had oc- 
curred between Bernadette and the 
curé of Lourdes. 

“ He has given her the cold shoul- 
der,” said the philosophers and sa- 
vants triumphantly. “He has too 
much sense to believe in the reveries 
of a visionary, and he has got out 
of his difficult position very skilfully. 
On the one hand, to sanction such 
absurdities was out of the question 
for a man of his intelligence; on the 
other, to have simply denied them 
would have brought ail this fanatical 
crowd down upon him. Instead, 
however, of falling into either of 
these snares, he quietly slips out of 
the difficulty, and, without directly 
contradicting the popular belief, he 
adroitly asks for a visible, palpable, 
and certain proof of the apparition ; 
in short, for a miracle—that is, for an 
impossibility. He forces the delusion 
to refute itself, and pricks this enor- 
mous balloon with the thorn of a rose- 
bush. A capital idea !” 

Jacomet, M. Dutour, and _ their 
friends chuckled over the injunction 
thus served upon the invisible being 
at the grotto. ‘“ The apparition has 
been required to show its passport,” 
was the favorite joke in official circles. 
- “The rose-bush will bloom,” said 
the firm believers who were still 
under the impression produced by 
the sight of Bernadette’s ecstasies. 
But a great many, though believing 
in the apparition, feared such a test. 
Such is the human heart; and the 
centurion in the Gospel represented 
most of us when he said, “I believe ; 
O Lord! help thou my unbelief.” 

Both parties awaited eagerly the 
events of the next day. 


of Lourdes. 


Il. 


Some of those who had hitherto 
refrained, through a supreme disdain 
for superstition, from joining the mul- 
titude to examine the affair for them. 
selves, now determined to go for the 
future to the grotto to witness the 
popular delusion. Among these was 
M. Estrade, the receiver of taxes 
whom we have mentioned, and who 
was present at the examination of 
Bernadette by Jacomet. It will be 
remembered that he had then been 
much impressed with her remarkable 
appearance of sincerity, and, not be- 
ing able to doubt her good faith, had 
attributed her story to hallucination, 
Sometimes, however, this first impres- 
sion was less vivid, so that he rather 
inclined to Jacomet’s solution of the 
question, namely, that it was only a 
very well-acted farce or a sort of 
miracle of trickery. His philosophy, 
which rested on what he thought 
well-established principles, alternated 
between these two explanations, the 
only possible ones in his opinion; 
and his contempt for these extrava- 
gances and impostures was such 
that so far, in spite of his secret cu- 
riosity, he had made it a point of 
honor not to go to the Massabielle 
rocks. Nevertheless, he decided to 
go on this day, partly to be pre- 
sent at an unusual spectacle, partly 
to make his observations upon it, 
partly also out of politeness and to 
accompany his sister, who had be- 
come much interested in the matter, 
and some ladies in the vicinity. We 
received from his own mouth an 
account of his impressions, which 
certainly is not open to suspicion, 

“ | arrived at the grotto,” said he, 
“very well disposed to examine the 
matter, and, to tell the truth, in- 
tending to enjoy a hearty laugh over 
the expected comedy. An immense 
crowd was gradually assembling 
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ground these wild rocks. I won- 
dered at the simplicity of all these 
ninnies, and laughed in my sleeve at 
the credulity of a number of pious 
women who were devoutly on their 
knees before the grotto. We got 
there quite early, and by good el- 
bowing I was able, without very 
much difficulty, to secure a place in 
the front row. At the usual hour, 
about sunrise, Bernadette appeared. 
[ was quite near her, and remarked 
in her childish features the charac- 
ter of sweetness, calmness, and inno- 
cence which had struck me some 
days before at the commissary’s of- 
fice. She kneeled down, naturally 
and quite unembarrassed, and not 
appearing to notice the surrounding 
crowd, exactly as if she had been ina 
church or in a lonely grove, far from 
all human gaze. She took out her 
rosary and began to pray. Soon her 
face seemed to receive and reflect a 
mysterious light; her eyes became 
fixed in wonder, rapture, and radiant 
joy upon the niche in the rock. I 
also immediately looked there, and 
saw nothing except the bare branches 
f the rose-bush. Notwithstanding, 
at the sight of the transfiguration 
Mf this child all my philosophical 
objections disappeared immediately, 
and gave place to an extraordinary 
feeling which took possession of me 
in spite of myself. I was certain 
that some mysterious being was 
there. My eyes did not see it, but 
my soul, as well as the souls of the 
many other spectators at this solemn 
moment, was fully convinced of its 
existence. Yes, I bear witness to 
the fact that a celestial being was 
there! Suddenly and entirely trans- 
figured, Bernadette was no longer 
herself, but seemed like an angel 
from heaven. She had no longer 
the same countenance: a new intel- 
ligence, a new life, I was about to 
Say a new soul, appeared init. She 
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seemed to have lost her identity. 
Her attitude, her least gestures, the 
way, for example, in which she made 
the sign of the cross, had a super- 
human nobleness, dignity, and gran- 
deur. Her eyes were wide open, as 
if they could not see enough; it 
seemed as if she was afraid even to 
wink, and so lose, even for an instant, 
the view of the wonderful vision be- 
fore her. She smiled at the invisible 
being; and this heightened the idea 
of ecstasy which was given by’ her 
other actions. I was as much mov- 
ed as the rest of the people present, 
and like them held my breath, to 
try and hear the conversation which 
was passing between the vision and 
the child. The latter was listening 
with an expression of the most pro- 
found respect, or, rather, with the 
most devout reverence combined with 
boundless love. Sometimes, how- 
ever, a shade of sadness passed over 
her face, the usual expression of 
which was one of great joy. I no- 
ticed that occasionally for moments 
together she ceased to breathe. All 
the while she held her rosary in 
her hand, now motionless (for some- 
times she seemed to forget it in con- 
templating the exalted being before 
her), now moving in her fingers. 
Every movement she made corre- 
sponded perfectly to the expression 
of her face, which was successively 
of prayer, wonder, and joy. Occa- 
sionally she made those pious, noble, 
and majestic signs of the cross of 
which I just now spoke. If signs of 
the cross are made in heaven, they 
must be like those of Bernadette in 
ecstasy. That gesture of the child, 
notwithstanding its real limitation, 
seemed in a certain sense to include 
the infinite. 

“ Atone time, Bernadette advanced 
on her knees from the spot where 
she was praying, that is, from the 
bank of the Gave to the interior of 
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the grotto. While she was climbing 
this rather steep slope, those who 
were near heard her pronounce very 
* distinctly the words, ‘ Penance! Pen- 
ance! Penance!’ 

“ A few moments afterward she 
rose, and returned to the town, ac- 
companied by the crowd. She was 
now only a poor girl in rags, who 
did not seem to have had any more 
part than the rest in this wonderful 
scene.” 

Meanwhile the rose-bush had not 
bloomed. Its branches trailed along 
the rock as bare as before, and the 
multitude expected in vain the beau- 
tiful miracle for which their spiritual 
head had asked. 

The belief of the faithful was, how- 
ever, little disturbed; and, in spite 
of such an apparent protest of inani- 
mate nature against supernatural in- 
terference, several distinguished men, 
among them the one whose account 
we have just given, were convinced 
by seeing the wonderful transfigura- 
tion of the little seer. 

The crowd, as usual, examined the 
grotto thoroughly after the end of 
the vision and the departure of the 
child. Every one tried to find some- 
thing extraordinary, but without suc- 
cess. It seemed to be nothing but a 
cave in the hard rock, and with a 
floor dry in all parts except at the 
entrance and also on the west side, 
where in stormy weather there was 
a temporary moisture. 


III. 


“Well, you saw her again to-day, 
did you, and what did she say ?” 
asked the curé, when Bernadette came 
to his house on the way home from 
the grotto. 

“Yes,” said the child; “I saw the 
vision, and said, ‘The curé wants you 
t> give some proof, such as to make 
the rose-bush bloom which is under 
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your feet, because my word is not 
enough for the priests, and they are 
unwilling to trust me alone.’ At this 
she smiled, but did not say anything; 
and then cried to me, ‘ Penance! pen- 
ance! penance!’ which I repeated, 
going on my knees to the upper end 
of the grotto. There she told me 
another secret, which concerns me 
only, and disappeared.” 

“ And what did you find at the end 
of the grotto ?” 

“ T looked round after she had dis- 
appeared (for while she is present I 
can look at nothing else), but did not 
see anything, except the rock and a 
few little weeds which were growing 
in the earth,” 

The curé was puzzled. 
wait,” said he to himself. 

That evening, he gave an account 
of this interview to his vicars and 
some priests of the neighborhood. 
They twitted him somewhat on the 
failure of his plans. 

“If it is the Blessed Virgin, my 
dear sir,” said they,, “this smile on 
the presentation of your request seems 
a little awkward for you: irony from 
such a high quarter is rather uncom- 
fortable.” 

The curé, however, got out of the 
difficulty with his usual presence of 
mind. 

“The smile is in my favor,” he re- 
plied. “The Blessed Virgin does not 
make fun of people. If my sugges- 
tion was a bad one, she would not 
have smiled. Her smile indicates 
approval.” 


“ We must 


IV. 


The Abbé Peyramale’s fine repar- 
tee certainly had some truth in it, 
but perhaps not quite as much as he 
thought. Ifhe had thoroughly weigh- 
ed the words which had immediately 
followed this smile, his profound sa- 
gacity would have suggestéd to him 
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the meaning which the poor little 
girl, though favored with such visions, 
was unable to give. 

“ Pray for sinners; do penance; 
ascend on your knees the steep and 
difficult slope which rises from the 
rapid and tumultuous waves of the 
torrent to the immovable rock, on 
which one of the sanctuaries of the 
church must be built ”"—these had 
been the orders of the apparition in 
answer to the request of the child; 
such had been her reply to the de- 
mand that the wild rose-bush should 
bloom, and was, in fact, a very plain 
explanation of the smile. Who does 
not see, upon reflection, the admira- 
ble meaning of this symbolic answer ? 

“What then? Have you nothing 
to ask of me, the Mother of God 
your Saviour, who went about doing 
good and comforting the afflicted, for 
a proof of my power, than such a 
trifling and temporary miracle as this, 
which the rays of my servant the sun 
will themselves accomplish in a few 
days? When the world is covered 
with innumerable sinners, indifferent 
or hostile to the law of God, when 
the wicked or deluded nations are 
drinking of the poisoned streams of 
this world which flow to the abyss; 
when, above all things, they need to 
climb on their knees the rough road 
which leads from the transitory and 
troubled life of the flesh to the eternal 
and peaceful life of the soul; when 
the salvation of so many that are 
straying, and the cure of so many 
that are sick, constantly occupy my 
maternal heart, can I give no better 
proof of my power and goodness than 
that of making roses bloom in mid- 
winter ? Is it for such a vain sport as 
this I have been appearing to this 
child of earth, and opening to her my 
hands so full of graces and favors ?” 

Such, it seems to us, as far as weak 
man may presume to fathom and inter- 
pret such mysterious things, was the 
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hidden meaning of the smile and of 
the commands by which the Mother 
of the human race answered the re- 
quest of the pastor of Lourdes. God 
does not think it worth while, espe- 
cially in such, needy and disastrous 
times, to use his omnipotence for fri- 
volous prodigies which only strike the 
eye; for ephemeral miracles, which 
would pass away before night and be 
destroyed by the first rude breath of 
wind. He wishes to do things which 
are useful and good; his miracles are 
always benefits. When he wishes to 
establish something for ever, he rests 
it upon a perpetual foundation which 
ages cannot wear away. 

But what was the meaning of the 
order given to Bernadette to go on 
her knees up the grotto till the rock 
met the ground? No one could ima- 
gine ; and before this dry rock no one 
remembered that, since the synagogue 
slew itself in trying to slay Jesus, the 
Rod of Moses had passed into the 
hands of the Christian people. 

The curé of Lourdes, in spite of 
his great intelligence, did not imme- 
diately see the explanation of these 
things which the future was to make 
so clear. The decided doubt which 
he still entertained of the reality of 
the apparition prevented him from 
revolving with sufficient attention the 
various circumstances of this last scene 
at the grotto, and from having for 
them that clear insight which he usu- 
ally had for the things of God. 

Meanwhile, the freethinkers of the 
place, though somewhat disconcerted 
by the conversions which had occurred 
that very day at the cliffs of Massa- 
bielle on account of the remarkable 
brilliancy of the transfiguration of Ber- 
nadette, nevertheless exulted extreme- 
ly over the disappointment of the faith- 
ful regarding the pretty proof which 
the Abbé Peyramale had asked. 
They praised him more than ever for 
having required a miracle. “ Jaco- 
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met,” said they, “awkwardly under- 
took to kill the apparition; the curé 
has much more skilfully forced it to 
kill itself.” Unable to understand 
the loyal simplicity of an impartial 
wisdom which asked for evidence be- 
fore either believing or denying, they 
called his prudence cunning, and ima- 
gined a snare in the simple and natu- 
ral request of an honest mind in search 
of truth. They evidently came very 
near conferring upon the venerable 
pastor of Lourdes the honor, very dis- 
tinguished, perhaps, but certainly quite 
undeserved, of being reckoned as one 
of their number. 


The honorable M. Jacomet seem- 
ed, meanwhile, to be disgusted with 
himself that he had not yet exposed 
the imposture, and destroyed, single- 
handed, this rising superstition. He 
racked his brains to discover the key 
to the enigma, for he began to see 
clearly, from the very demand of the 
curé, that the clergy had nothing to 
do with the affair. He had to deal, 
then, only with the little girl and her 
parents. He had no doubt: that, 
somehow or other, he would yet be 
able to arrive at the truth in the mat- 
ter. 

Whenever Bernadette went out into 
the street, a crowd gathered around 
her ; they stopped her at every step, 
every one wanting to hear from her 
own mouth all the particulars relat- 
ing to the apparition. Some, among 
whom was the eminent lawyer M. 
Dufo, sent for and questioned her. 
They could not resist the secret pow- 
er which living truth gave to her 
words. 

Many people called every day on 
the Soubirous to hear Bernadette’s 
own account of the visions. She 
surrendered herself obediently and 
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pleasantly to this incessant question- 
ing, and evidently understood that 
to testify what she had seen and 
heard was for the present her special 
office and duty. 

In a corner of the room where the 
visitors were received, there was a 
little chapel, adorned with flowers, 
medals, and religious pictures, and 
crowned by a statue of the Blessed 
Virgin; the whole presenting quite 
an elegant appearance, and showing 
the piety of the family. The rest of 
the apartment presented a spectacle 
of most grievous destitution ; a bed, 
a few broken chairs, a rickety table, 
were all the furniture of this room 
where people came for information 
about the magnificent hidden things 
of heaven. Most of the visitors were 
struck and moved to pity by the 
sight of such extreme poverty, and 
could not resist the temptation to 
offer an alms or at least some souve- 
nirs to these poor people. But both 
the child and her parents uniformly 
refused, and in such a way that it 
was impossible to urge the matter. 

Among these visitors were some 
strangers stopping in the town. One 
of these came, one evening, after the 
crowd of the day had left, and there 
was only a neighbor or a relative 
seated at the hearth. He question- 
ed Bernadette carefully, going into all 
the details, and seeming to take an 
extraordinary interest in her story. 
His enthusiasm and faith showed 
themselves continually by exclama- 
tions of sympathy. He congratulat- 
ed the little girl on having received 
so great a favor from heaven, but 
pitied the want which was so evident. 

“Tam rich,” said he; “let me help 
you.” 

As he said this, he laid on the ta- 
ble a purse which was seen to be full 
of gold. 

A blush of indignation rose to Ber- 
nadette’s cheek. 
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“ T want no money,” said she sharp- 
ly.’ “Take it back.” And so say- 
ing, she pushed the purse toward the 
stranger. 

“It is not for you, my child,” said 
he, “ but for your parents, who are 
in want, and whom you cannot wish 
to forbid me to aid.” 

“ Neither we nor Bernadette want 
anything,” said the father and mo- 
the 


“You are poor,” insisted the visi- 
tor. “I have incommoded you, and 
am specially interested in you. It 
must be through pride that you re- 
fuse me.” 

“ No, sir, it is not; but we really 
wish to receive nothing — nothing 
whatever. ‘Take back your money.” 


The stranger had to do so, and 
left, not being able to conceal an ex- 
pression of extreme disappointment. 


Where did this man come from, 
and who was he? Was he really a 
sympathizing benefactor, or a cunning 
tempter? Wecannot say. The po- 

e was, however, so well organized 

Lourdes that M. Jacomet may, 
perhaps, have known more about the 
natter. 

If so, and if, by one of those strange 
coincidences which sometimes 
met with in the police department, 
the shrewd commissary learned that 
same evening the particulars of this 
interview between Bernadette and the 
mysterious stranger, he must have 
concluded that snares and tempta- 
tions were as _ useless 


are 


against this ex- 
traordinary child as captious words 
and violent threats. -The difficulty 
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of the situation continually increased 
for this man, though he was so able 
and expert in purely human matters 
If the impossibility of involving Ber- 
nadette in the least contradiction in 
her story had surprised him, her ab- 
solute disinterestedness and the firm- 
ness of her refusal of the gold purse 
must have surprised him beyond mea- 
sure. 

Such conduct might, indeed, have 
been explained on police principles, 
if the demand for a visible, miracu- 
lous proof, the impossible blooming 
of a rose-bush, made by the curé, 
had not shown unquestionably that 
the clergy had no concealed influence 
in the affair. Buton the part of Ber- 
nadette and her parents, standing 
alone, in want even of the necessaries 
of life, and deriving no advantage 
from the popular enthusiasm and cre- 
dulity, it was quite unaccountable. 

Had the little girl invented the im- 
posture to secure an idle reputation ? 
It could hardly be so; for, besides such 
ambition seeming very improbable in 
a mere shepherdess, how could the 
absolute consistency of her story be 
explained, and also the fact that her 
disinterestedness was shared by the 
members of her family, all so poor, 
and therefore so naturally inclined to 
profit by the blind faith of the multi- 
tude ? 

M. Jacomet, however, was not a 
man to recoil before a few insur- 
mountable objections; and he there- 
fore confidently waited the course of 
events, not doubting that a triumph, 
all the more glorious for the previous 
difficulties, was in store for him. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 
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SINcE our last number was issued, 
Rome has been captured by the 
troops of Victor Emmanuel; and the 
Pope, although treated with a certain 
external respect, has become virtu- 
ally as much a prisoner in his palace 
as is Louis Napoleon in the castle of 
Wilhelmshéhe, or as Pius VII. was 
at Savona. We cannot, in consis- 
tency with our duty as Catholic 
publicists, refrain from making our 
solemn protest against this most un- 
just and wicked violation of all pub- 
lic law and right, this intolerable 
outrage upon the Catholic people of 
the whole world. It is the duty of 
every good and true Catholic, and 
of the Catholic people collectively in 
every country, to make this protest 
in the most distinct and efficacious 
manner possible, and to make use of 
all lawful means to restore the So- 
vereign Pontiff to the possession and 
peaceful exercise of that royalty which 
belongs to him by the most legitimate 
titles, and which is necessary to the 
free and unimpeded jurisdiction of 
his spiritual supremacy over the Ca- 
tholic Church, as well as to the politi- 
cal tranquillity of Christendom. 

Victor Emmanuel has taken this 
final step in his career of crime, we 
believe, unwillingly, against his own 
personal wishes and those of several 
rsembers of his family. The most 
eager and determined promoter of 
the movement among those nearest 
to his throne has all along been 
Prince Humbert; and, had it not 
been for this circumstance, it is pro- 
bable that the old king would have 
resigned the crown to his son before 
this time. The unfortunate monarch 
appears to have made a sincere effort 
to repent at the time of his late dan- 
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gerous illness, and no doubt has been 
ever since that time shuddering at 
the thought of incurring again the 
terrible censures which weighed so 
heavily on his soul during all the 
time of his greatest apparent con- 
quests and successes; but the power 
which he himself had evoked has 
been still behind him pressing him 
forward to an act that is only the 
legitimate completion of the nefarious 
enterprise in which his entire reign 
has been occupied. He was obliged 
to move on at the head of the revolu- 
tion, or be crushed by its advance; 
and, like all those who are cowards 
both toward God and the devil, he 
does the bidding of the one reluc- 
tantly and apologizes timidly to the 
other. The occasion of seizing upon 
Rome has been the absence of any 
power ready and able to prevent it, 
the pretext the necessity of keeping 
order in the Pontifical States, the 
determining motive of the king and 
his ministers fear of a revolution in 
Italy; and the cause of the whole 
movement from beginning to end, 
the wild enthusiasm of the party of 
Mazzini and Garibaldi, and all the 
adepts or dupes of “ Madre Natura” 
for a revival of the old Roman re- 
public. Victor Emmanuel and the 
Italian kingdom are merely tools 
used for the purpose of preparing the 
way for the Roman republic. On 
the principle of the revolution which 
Victor Emmanuel has headed, he has 
no right to the throne, excepting 
that which he receives from the will 
of the Italian people. They have 
never really had the chance of ex- 
pressing their will. The Alediscitum 
is a farcical scene in a great tragi- 
comic drama. We would like to 
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know what show of consistency Vic- 
tor Emmanuel or any of the kings 
who countenance his farcical p/edis- 
citum can present to the world? Let 
Victor Emmanuel grant a free vote 
to all Italians on the form of govern- 
ment and the persons who are to 
administer it, Victoria grant another 
to Ireland, Spain to the Cubans, 
Prussia to Schleswig- Holstein, Al- 
satia, and Lorraine, Russia and Prus- 
sia to Poland, Baden to the two-thirds 
of her population oppressed in the 
freedom of their religion by the Pro- 
testant and infidel one-third, and the 
people everywhere be authorized to 
regulate their own interests by direct 
suffrage, and there will be some show 
of consistency in the pretension that 
the question of the Papal Sovereignty 
should be decided by a vote of the 
people of the Pontifical States. Mean- 
while, we know what value there is 
in the high-sounding words which 
are used to cover up usurpation, mili- 
tary conquest, the law of the bayonet, 
and the right which is made by 
might, the only one which at present 
is respected in Europe. 

We do not believe that Victor 
Emmanuel has saved himself from a 
Mazzinian outbreak by his seizure of 
Rome, and we look to see his throne 
very shortly swept away by a tide of 
revolution which is likely to rise 
throughout Europe. It will be im- 
possible to suppress this revolution 
without a combination of all the 
monarchs for mutual support and 
protection. And this coalition will 
have no force or cohesion unless they 
replace, which they are sure to do, 
the keystone of the political arch, the 
sovereignty of the Pope, in its place, 
with much stronger guarantees of 
being respected than it has hitherto 
had. We do not wish to be under- 
stood, however, as placing the cause 
of the Pope in juxtaposition with that 
of the European monarchs and in 
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opposition to the revolution in such 
a sense as to identify the sovereign 
rights of the Holy Father in his legiti- 
mate kingdom with the oppression 
and tyranny exercised by kings and 
their ministers, or to represent them 
as hostile to any just demands of the 
people in any state for a redress of 
wrongs and grievances. We sustain 
the rights of authority and legitimate 
government against the revolution, 
but not the wrongs inflicted by an 
abuse of authority and misgovern- 
ment upon the people, who are op- 
pressed in their daily life, and drag- 
ged to slaughter on the battle-field 
for the sake of the selfish, ambitious 
projects of their rulers.. We hope 
to see, as the result of the settle- 
ment of the political order of Europe 
which will follow the epoch of war 
and revolution lately commenced and 
now in progress, the rectification of 
the wrongs of Ireland, Poland, and 
every other portion of Christendom 
which has wrongs to be redressed. 
We trust, moreover, that all legiti- 
mate national aspirations may have 
free scope to realize themselves in 
the order of national prosperity and 
glory. In particular, we desire to 
see these aspirations in the bosom of 
the noble Italian people reconciled 
with their Catholic principles and 
sentiments, and complete harmony 
established between the temporal and 
political order in Italy and the Holy 
See, so that improvement and de- 
velopment in arts, commerce, and 
every branch of social and civil well- 
being may go hand in hand with the 
renovation of that religion which 
alone can give Italy in any respect 
that primacy among the nations 
which is claimed by her proud and 
ambitious champions. We rejoice in 
the fact that the period of Austrian 
domination in Italy has ceased. We 
trust that in future the Holy Father 
will not be exposed to those unjust 
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and violent aggressions made upon 
his states by marauding hordes or 
regular troops, tacitly or avowedly 
sent-by an Italian government, which 
‘will make it necessary for him to call 
oh. other nations for military defence. 
In so far as the solution of the gen- 
eral European problem, how to pro- 
vide a safeguard for the rights of the 
people without overthrowing estab- 
lished governments, is concerned, we 
are inclined to approve of the policy 
which favors a more extensive grant 
of direct suffrage to the people them- 
selves. This is the policy of the Ca- 
tholic leaders in Belgium and Baden, 
and has been recently advocated by 
the Revue Générale of Brussels, and 
the Westminster Gazette of London. 
It is known to have the approbation 
of Mgr. Von Ketteler, of Mainz, and 
other prelates of distinction. ‘The 


abuse of power by cabinets, bureau- 
cracies, and legislatures represent- 
ing only certain classes often the 
most corrupt in the community, and 


the tyranny exercised over the church 
and the religious liberty of the people 
by these absolute, irresponsible au- 
thorities, appear to make this measure 
necessary. So far as the church is 
concerned, it is a movement toward 
casting her cause and the protection 
of her rights in Catholic countries 
upon the Catholic sentiments of the 
people, relying upon the influence of 
the clergy and the laity who are in 
leading positions to instruct, animate, 
and guide these sentiments in the 
right direction. In non-Catholic 
countries, Catholics cannot determine 
questions of this sort; and where this 
general right of suffrage gives the 
people a decisive voice on all great 
interests of the nation, the church 
can only appeal, as she does in our 
own country, to the common sense 
of justice and equity, a safer reli- 
ance, oftentimes, than the justice of 
a Russian emperor or an Austrian 
premier. 


But, to return to the immediate 
question of Rome, we deny altogether 
that the subjects of the sovereign 
pontiff have had any grievances to 
be redressed, or any need of the in- 
terference of any power or of any 
guarantee for their civil and social 
rights. The paternal sovereignty of 
the Pope is a far better guarantee for 
them than suffrage or elective legis- 
latures can be for any other people. 
It is, moreover, just as incompatible 
with the necessary independence of 
the Vicar of Christ that he should be 
controlled by a legislative assembly 
as that he should be subject to a 
king. We do not admit the validity 
of any Plediscitum against his sove- 
reign rights, even if freely and fairly 
taken, much less as taken under the 
existing circumstances. The miser- 
able rhodomontade of the papers 
about the oppression of the Roman 
people is not worthy of a moment's 
serious attention; and the vituper- 
ative language which has been used 
concerning the .gallant little band 
of Pontifical Zouaves is simply dis- 
graceful. It was a necessity in itself 
to be regretted that the Pope was 
obliged to recruit his army outside 
of his own dominions. But the whole 
blame of the necessity lies at the door 
of Victor Emmanuel and the revolu- 
tionary leaders. These foreign soldiers 
of the pontifical army were to a great 
extent noblemen and gentlemen of 
the best families in Europe. The re- 
mainder were young men of respec- 
table character and position; and 
there has never yet been seen a mili- 
tary corps which could compare with 
them for high morality and exemplary 
piety, or surpass them in soldierly 
qualities. They have served the 
Holy Father at great personal incon- 
venience and sacrifice, many of them 
at the cost of their blood and their 
lives. The expenses of this noble 
little army have been contributed by 
the faithful and loyal Catholics of all 
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countries from a pure religious zeal. 
Whether the writers for the press, 
whose delicate sense of honor, vera- 
city, and disinterestedness the world 
can appreciate, are justified in call- 
ing these men mercenaries, we leave 
all candid persons to judge. They 
were ready and anxious to lay down 
their lives in defence of the city and 
the Successor of St. Peter. The Holy 
Father, very rightly, would not per- 
mit them to do more than make a 
merely formal resistance to the over- 
whelming force of the Italian army. 
But, although God has not permitted 
them to be successful, and has ap- 
parently allowed the generous offer- 
ings of treasure and personal service 
devoted to his cause by the loyal 
children of the Holy Roman Church 
to be wasted, they are not really 
thrown away. In some other way, 
and by other instruments, God will 
and restore the centre and 
capital of Christendom. And’ the 
generous services of Lamoriciére, 
Pimodan, Alcantara,,Watts Russell, 
Nantueil, Kantzler, La Charrette, and 
their companions in arms who have 
died nobly or fought bravely for the 
Holy See, will ever be held in grate- 
ful honor and remembrance by Ca- 
tholics for all time. 

The anti-Catholic press, both re- 
ligious and secular, follows its natu- 
ral instinct by seizing on a moment 
like the present to pour forth its re- 
vilings and utter its cries of triumph 
over Rome and the Catholic religion. 
That waning sect, calling itself by the 
gross misnomer of “ the Evangelical 
Church,” tries to console itself for the 
fiasco of its great “ Alliance,” which 
has just failed to assemble in New 


rescue 


York, by a delusive vision of great 
things they are to do in Kome and 


Italy. Have they forgotten what 
their greatest man of the century has 
written ? “We now lament over the 
downfall of the Evangelical Church, 
as Daniel over the Chaldaic desola- 
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tions. But who of us would continue 
this complaint, if the Lord had made 
all new, and abolished all outward 
churches ? Who would, ‘indeed, be- 
wail the loss of the corpse from which 
the spirit had departed ?”* Thesé 
words were, perhaps, spoken of the 
Evangelical Church of Germany, but 
they are applicable everywhere. The 
Pseudo-Evangel of Luther and Cal- 
vin is a dead letter, held in no ac- 
count either by the one or the other 
of the two great parties contending 
for the mastery of the world—Catho- 
licity and infidelity. The Italians 
do not care a rush for this counter- 
feit gospel. Their choice lies be- 
tween Pius IX. and Mazzini—the 
open following of Christ, or the open 
following of Satan. Utter your feeble 
threats and outcries, then, in lieu of 
argument, reason, manly and honor- 
able discussion of great principles, of 
which you are afraid, but you will 
remain unheeded either by the church 
or the world. These outcries have 
been heard before, and you will again 
have to submit to that “ sickness of 
hope deferred” to which you are so 
well accustomed. Again you will 
have to wait for that which will nev- 
er come, the fulfilment of your long 
prayer that the Lord will destroy that 
church which he himself established 
to last through time and eternity. 

As for the purely secular press, it 
is in vain to attempt to discuss princi- 
ples, doctrines, or maxims which are 
derived from supernatural faith with 
its conductors. They recognize noth- 
ing except temporal and material 
facts and interests. They have noth- 
ing to say to us when we announce 
the unchangeable principles of the 
Catholic Church, except to repeat 
certain danalités like this, that we live 
in a world of ideas which has passed 
away with the Middle Ages. Whether 
the secular ideas or the Catholic ideas 


* Hengstenberg, Christol. vol. ii. p. 295. Eng. 
Transl. by R. Keith, D.D. Washington, 1839. 
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are true and real, we will not dispute 
at present. We simply affirm that 
they are irreconcilable. Mazzini has 
well said that a Catholic who at- 
tempts to reconcile what is called 
the liberalism of the age—by which 
is meant that series of maxims con- 
demned by Pius IX. in the Encycli- 
cal of 1864—with Catholic principles, 
attempts to reconcile two irreconcil- 
ables. He is perfectly right. It is 
well that both those who believe and 
those who do not believe in the Ca- 
tholic Church, should understand 
clearly on what ground Catholics do 
and must take their stand. It is a 
ground far above that of changing 
human opinions, parties, and inter- 
ests. It is faith in the word of Christ, 
the Son of God. He has established 
his church on the Rock of Peter, and 
promised it perpetuity. Rome is the 
See of Peter, which it is certain no 
power but that of the Pope can trans- 
fer to another place, and almost cer- 
tain that even his supreme power 
cannot transfer. There is not the 
slightest probability that he ever will 
transfer it willingly, and surely Ca- 
tholic Christendom has not become 
so utterly degenerate as to permit 
him to be driven from it by force. 
The Pope and the Catholic Episco- 
pate have declared the civil sove- 
teignty of the Holy Father necessa- 
ry to the due exercise of his rightful 
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spiritual supremacy. It is, therefore. 
because of the promise of Jesus 
Christ, the King over all kings and 
nations, that we rely on his super. 
natural providence to restore the 
Sovereign Pontiff to his throne. We 
are willing to risk everything upon our 
faith, and to leave Almighty God to 
justify this confidence by taking care 
of his own cause in his own time and 
manner. If our faith and confidence 
are baseless, then Catholics are, as 
St. Paul says, of all men most miser- 
able, and, we venture to add, most 
foolish. But, if they are well founded, 
we leave all those who choose to 
make the attempt of prevailing against 
the Rock of Peter to consider 
what they are, out of what gates 
they have come, and into what gates 
they will in the end be 
back. 

To our Holy Father, Pius IX., the 
Vicar of Jesus Christ, we offer most 
humbly and affectionately our filial 
sympathy in his grievous trials, and 
pledge to him anew our unreserved 
devotion, fidelity, and spiritual alle- 
giance. We trust that we may count 
on the universal concurrence of the 
Catholics of the United States in this 
protestation, and that our glorious 
Pontiff will find all the consolation 
which his august soul can desire from 
the filial piety and obedience of his 
American children. 


driven 
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What’s in a name? 
speaking, nothing ; 


Generally 
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something ; but with special refer- 
ence to the little work now before 
us for examination and review, very 
much indeed. Considered as an 
almanac, pure and simple, we have, 
of course, calendars, meteorological 
tables, etc.—in short, all the astrono- 
mical features of the year 1871. As 
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a Family Almanac, it is all that could 
be desired. Its table of contents 
shows that the compiler had an eye 
to the needs of the reading public, 
for while every one may not be 
equally satisfied with the Almanac 
as a whole, yet we venture to assert 
that there is no one who can say 
with truth, after its perusal, that 
something has not been met with 
peculiarly adapted to his taste. 
Finally, it is eminently Catholic ; 
its atticles, original and selected, 
range from the earliest ages of the 
church to the present day, and 
embrace anecdote, historical inci- 
dent, and personal reminiscence of 
many lands. 

To the illustrations, over thirty 
in number, we would especially call 
attention. The very fine and ap- 
propriate headings to each month 
in the calendar—a new feature—de- 
serve special commendation. Of 
St. Peter’s at Rome, now perhaps 
more than ever an object of tender 
solicitude to every Catholic heart, 
we have three views, two exterior 
and interior; the great ca- 
thedral at Milan furnishes two il- 
lustrations, and both churches are 
fully described in the letterpress. 

A correct picture of what it is in- 
tended the new St. Patrick’s Ca- 
thedral, New York, shall be when 
completed, furnishes the text for 
afine specimen of descriptive con- 
densation, exhaustive and concise. 
From the new Life of St. Patrick, 
now being published by “ The Ca- 
tholic Publication Society,” we have 
two pictures, “The Synod of Cle- 
rics” and “St. Patrick before King 
Laeghaire.” We have also lifelike 
portraits of Bishop England ; of Dr. 
Challoner; of Father Isaac Jogues, 
S.J., the first priest known .to have 
visited New York Island; and of 
Father Gabriel Richard, who, in ad- 
dition to the “Rev.” he was en- 
titled to write before his name as-a 
priest, could also prefix ‘ Honor- 
able,” he being a delegate to Con- 
gress from the then Territory of 
Michigan. Besides these, the more 
prominent illustrations, there 
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several others, all faithfully illustra- 
tive of the text. 

The reading matter is a judicious 
admixture of the useful and the 
agreeable, the pleasant and the edi- 
fying. Of useful information, we 
have rates of “ Postage,” “ Stamp 
Duties,” “The Value of Foreign 
Money,” “ A Table of Distances from 
New York to principal Cities in the 
United States,” as well as many 
other important statistics. We 
have biographical sketches of Mes- 
dames de la Peltrie and Champlain, 
of Bishop England, Fathers Jogues 
and Richard, which deserve special 
mention, as filling, in some measure, 
a want long felt, the familiariz- 
ing the youth of our country with 
the lives of the pioneers of Catholi- 
city on this continent. Many of our 
people are yet comparatively un- 
acquainted with the fact that the 
Catholic Church in America, though 
young in years, has a glorious record 
—a history and a tradition of its 
own. 

The articles entitled “ The Catho- 
lic Church throughout the World,” 
“ Nationality of the Members of the 
Council of the Vatican,” “ Statistics 
of Emigration” and “Religious Popu- 
lation of Ireland,” are tables no less 
valuable than interesting. One pe- 
culiar feature of this Almanac is 
the article on “ Higher Education- 
al Institutions.” From the 160 in- 
stitutions of which returns are pub- 
lished, the following statistics are 
given: 

** COLLEGES, ETC. 

** Of the 49 colleges, the’statistics of which we 
have before us, there are 555 professors; 248 
priests; 7,167 pupils; and 205,000 volumes of 
books in their libraries. The oldest college in 
the United States is that at Georgetown, D. C., 
founded in 1792, and there have been two new 
colleges established in 1870. The largest number 
of books in any library is in that of Georgetown 
College, being 33,coo volumes, and the smallest 
number is 200 volumes. The largest number of 


pupils in any college is 500, and the smallest num- 
er 21. 
’ 
“* ACADEMIES FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


““ We have received returns from 111 of these 
institutions, from which we deduce the following 
statistics: Number of teachers, 1,211 ; number of 
sisters, 2,497 ; number of pupils 12,027, and num- 
ber of volumes in their libraries, 64,587. The 
largest number of pupils in any institution is 435, 
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and the smallest, 17. The largest library in any 
one institution contains 25,000 volumes—that of 
the Sacred Heart Academy, St. Charles, Mo., and 
the smallest contains only 1oo volumes. Many 
of the institutions, being lately established, have 
not had time to get libraries. The oldest institu- 
tion is St. Joseph's Academy, Emmittsburg, Md., 
established in 1809, and we find two or three new 
ones established in 1870. 

“From these returns, imperfect as they are, it 
will be seen there are engaged in teaching the 
higher branches of education in 160 establish- 
ments, 1,746 professors and instructors; 2,760 
priests and sisters ; with about 20,000 pupils. In 
all these institutions we find over 270,000 volumes 
of books. Had we received complete returns, we 
should have been able to show that we are educa- 
ting over 30,000 young men and women in the 
higher branches every year, with a proportion- 
ate increase of professors and teachers.” 

The article on “Catholic Tracts ” 
gives us an insight into the working 
of that quiet, unobtrusive, yet most 
efficient aid to the spread of Catho- 
licity known as “ The Catholic Pub- 
lication Society.” That our readers 
may get some idea of the immense 
amount of good that must result 
from the dissemination of these 
tracts, we make the following ex- 
tract: 

“The first Catholic tract of ‘ The Catholic Pub- 
lication Society’ was issued in May, 1866, and 
was contributed by Archbishop Spalding, of Bal- 
timore. Since that time the Society has issued, 
at intervals more or less apart, forty-five tracts. 

** Of these tracts, there have been ‘wo and one- 
quarter millions (2,250,000) printed by the So- 
ciety, and tens of thousands have been distribut- 
ed gratis in the city prisons, in the penitentiary, 
workhouse, hospitals, and other places in this 
city ; and in the State prisons at Sing Sing and 
Clinton, in this State. Besides these, the Society 
supplies tracts to the Brooklyn Navy Yard, for 
the school-ships, and all the Government vessels 
departing for the various squadrons. A large 
number of tracts have been sent to stations of the 
army in South Carolina, Texas, New Mexico, and 
to some of the ‘ soldiers’ homes,’ where wounded 
and disabled or infirm soldiers are taken care of, 
many of whom, in fact the majority, are Catho- 
lics.”’ 

“ The Society sells these tracts at so cents per 
hundred ; and has packages of the assorted tracts 
containing 100 always done up ready for delivery. 
Fer every hundred tracts sold by the Society for 
50 cents, there is a loss of about 4 cents, as these 
tracts cost, on an average, ovcr 54 cents for every 
hundred published. Therefore, when the So- 
ciety receives an order to send 100 tracts by mail 
—and it gets several such orders every day—it 
actually loses fourteen cents, as the postage (ten 
cents) must be paid by the Society, and in no 
case so far has the person ordering tracts added 
the cost of postage to the price of them. Taking 
this loss into account, with the actual loss in 
manufacturing them, and thousands that are 
distributed gratis to the institutions mentioned 
above, it amounts to several thousand dollars 
per year. The Society is, therefore, in the full 
sense of the word, doing a missionary work, and 
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it appeals to all Catholics, clergy and laity, to aig 
this great work by liberal contributions,”’ 


The last article, ‘Catholic Chro- 
nology of the United States, from 
Sept., 1869, to Sept., 1870,” occupies 
six pages. It isa record of important 
events in the history of the church 
in this country, and, if kept up from 
year to year, will prove invaluable 
for future reference. From it we 
learn that 


“One archbishop and fifty-four priesta died: 
four bishops were consecrated, and ninety-six 
priests were ordained; twenty-five churches 
were begun, and forty-one were dedicated to the 
service of Almighty God.” 


An almanac nowadays ts a necessity, 
Every family must have one. Ofal- 
manacs available for English-speak- 
ing Catholics, there were heretofore 
but two kinds—one, distributed 
broadcast over the land free of 
charge, yet highly objectionable, 
being merely an advertising medium 
for quack medicines; the other— 
the political almanac, by which as- 
tute politicians sought to dissemi- 
nate their peculiar views. Hence 
the want of an almanac such as the 
one before us has been long and 
sensibly felt, and hence, also, its 
almost unexampled success. 

That Zhe Lllustrated Catholic Fami- 
ly Almanac requires but to be known 
to be appreciated, and that it will 
be eventually found in the house- 
hold of every Catholic in the United 
States, is evident from the following 
facts furnished us by the 
lisher: Of the Almanac for 
the first issued, but 5,000 were sold; 
that for 1870, 25,000 were sold; while 
for 1871, an edition of 50,000 copies 
is being printed—orders having al- 
ready been received from our more 
prominent Catholic booksellers for 
25,000 copies, while the balance will 
not more than supply the hundreds 
of small dealers throughout the 
country and the thousands who will 
individually order single copies. 

We have written thus of the Alma- 
nac for 1871 because almanacs are an 
unequalled vehicle for circulating 
information; and the majority of 


pub- 


1869, 
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the almanacs heretofore and at pre- 
sent in use were and are, if not ob- 
iectionable in point of faith, highly so 
on the score of morality. We regard 
this great medium for the dissemina- 
tion of reading matter, which will at 
once instruct and elevate, as too im- 
nortant not to be used in the service 
four holy religion. To accomplish 
this praiseworthy end, we know of 
no means so efficient as a widespread 
circulation of Zhe Catholic Family 
Almanac for 1871. 


LIVES OF THE IRIsH SAINTs, from St. Pat- 
rick down to St. Lawrence O’Tooke. By 
D. P. Conyngham. With an _intro- 

on by Rev. Thos. S. Preston. New 
D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 


This new contribution to the Ca- 
tholic literature of the day has many 
good qualities, which will doubtless 
ensure it an extensive and hearty re- 
ception from the public. It contains 
biographical sketches of sixty-four 
of the best known and most revered 
saints of Irish birth, in addition to 
that of the great Apostle, written, 
as a general rule, with much judg- 
ment and clearness of style. These 
sketches are chronologically arrang- 
ed in regular order, from the fifth to 
the thirteenth centuries, by which 
method the unity of the whole series 
is preserved, and an epitome of the 
history of the Irish Church during 
that period is presented to the read- 


er. Most of the information contain-.- 


ed in the book can be found else- 
where, in some instances in more 
elaborate and detailed form, but so 
scattered as to be beyond the reach 
of the general class of readers. The 
author states that he has endeavor- 
ed to eliminate from the former bio- 
graphies of the holy men whose 
piety and zeal in the service of the 
church have given to their native 
land her proudest of titles, /usua 
Sanctorum, all mere matters of fable 
and traditional exaggeration, and he 
has accomplished his purpose with 
reasonable success; still we occasion- 
ally notice in his pages some state- 
ments gravely made, as if founded 
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on historical facts, which, when ex- 
amined closely, are found to be based 
on very unreliable authority. The 
discovery of America by the cele- 
brated voyager, St. Brendan, may or 
may not be a fact ; but, as it does not 
seem at all probable, we must require 
more than the authority of Northern 
ballads and local traditions before 
believing it. The sketch of St. Pat- 
rick is well written, but of course 
contains nothing new; and that of 
the greatest missionary of native 
birth, St. Columba, is remarkably 
well conceived, and delineated with 
a heartiness and spirit that show the 
author to have been fully in earnest 
at his work. Mr. Conyngham, ap- 
parently, does not aim at great orig- 
inality, and seldom allows his ima- 
gination to lead him away from the 
dry facts of the matter in hand; but 
each biography is written in a 
plain, straightforward style, with 
just enough variety of diction to 
render the whole work pleasing with- 
out lessening its historical value. 


THE PRINCES OF ART: PAINTERS, SCULP- 
TORS, AND ENGRAVERS. Translated from 
the French by Mrs. S. R. Urbino. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. 1870. 


These really charming sketches of 
the princes of art, so-called, have 
that graceful excellence in which the 
French, through an instinct of cour- 
tesy, certainly excel. Without the 
slightest air of condescension, it is 
taken for granted by the author that 
not only children and young people, 
but many well-read people, and cer- 
tainly many intelligent and apprecia- 
tive people, who have a wish to know 
something more of pictures, and 
statues, and artists than is gener- 
ally within their reach, may be a 
little uncertain as to the exact differ- 
ence between cartoons and sketches, 
frescoes and easel pictures, oil and 
distemper. The introduction gives 
satisfactory explanations of such im- 
portant differences; important not 
only in themselves, but for an intel- 
ligent enjoyment of this and of every 
other work upon art. This amiable 
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and courteous spirit of the intro- 
duction goes through the book. The 
biographical records are enlivened 
by incidents happily chosen, and re- 
lated with so much vivacity that no 
one can help being pleased, especi- 
ally as all exaggerations have been 
avoided. One instance, however, 
must be named as an exception 
to this prevailing intuition. We 
do remember reading, when very 
young, that Correggio was paid for 
his masterpieces at Parma in cop- 
per money, and that the carrying 
of this coarse coin overtasking his 
strength, enfeebled by want and 
anxiety, he died of a fever brought 
on by fatigue. But for many years 
we have regarded this as one of the 
distorted anecdotes of the painters. 
Kugler does not hesitate to call it “a 
fable ;’ and he also refutes the as- 
sertion that Correggio was self- 
taught. The story of his death 
might pass without any special com- 
ment; but to call such a master as 
Correggio “self-taught,” when he 


lived in the very paradise of artists, 
and after Italy had produced her 
marvels in fresco and oil, is to give 


an impression unfavorable to the 
real object of the book ; which, if 
we do not mistake, is to show forth 
the excellence of genius, assisted by 
good instruction, and under influen- 
ces favorable to its development, 
together with those dispositions 
which adorn it, and without which 
even_.genius itself will be unsuc- 
cessful. It is admitted that Correg- 
gio never went to Rome; but the 
artist who received his first instruc- 
tions in the school of Mantegna 
(Francesco), and had for his teacher 
Francisco Bianchi Ferrari, of the old 
Lombard school, and who “ was in- 
fluenced by the works of Leonardo 
da Vinci,” cannot be called a self- 
taught artist. An artist, at the pres- 
ent day, would be considered any- 
thing but self-taught after enjoying 
such instructions and coming under 
such sublime influences. This in- 
stance of adopting a popular ex- 
aggeration is noticeable in The 
Princes of Art from its singular iso- 
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lation. In all the other sketches, 
we remarked with pleasure the ex- 
treme care taken to state nothing 
which would throw unnecessary 
odium on the imperfections of 
genius. This delicacy of treatment 
can hardly be too much prized, es- 
pecially ina book adapted to popular 
taste. 

We missed from the table of con- 
tents many names which we have 
been accustomed to think essential 
to any enumeration of great masters, 
or to any work treating of the his- 
tory and progress of art. But we 
remembered that these artists, whom 
we had learned to reverence as well 
as admire, were not frinces, but 
priests of art, and perhaps they had 
no place among the brilliant favor- 
ites of emperors, kings, and courts, 
Giotto, Andrea Orcagna, Fra Angeli- 
co, Fra Bartolommeo, Hubert and 
John von Eyck, Mascaccio, Peru- 
gino, Bellini, Holbein, in painting, 
and Nicola Pisano in sculpture, Fra 
Sisto and Fra Ristoro in architec- 
ture—what triumphs in the history 
of art do not their very names bring 
to mind; and how incomplete, how 
superficial, is that view of art which 
leaves utterly out of sight these 
noble and consecrated spirits who 
stood at the pure fountain-head of 
celestial inspiration! True to its 
title of The Princes of Art, it has left 
the priests of art to oblivion, as if 
they were not all members of the 
one grand hierarchy. But for so 
singular and uncalled for an omis- 
sion, we should have no hesitation 
in recommending this pleasant work 
as a text-book to Catholic schools. 
One can scarcely forgive such an 
oversight, inasmuch as it completely 
reverses the philosophy of art, by 
leaving the reader to draw an infer- 
ence, from the silence of the author, 
against those artists who have pre- 
served, in their highest purity, the 
Christian traditions. The neglect 
cannot be excused by pleading 
“French ideas,” so long as_ the 
burning protests of Montalembert 
against modern abuses, and the fruits 
of Rio’s studious researches into the 
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most sacred retreats of devotional 
art, stand forth to contradict the 
superficial, mannered judgment of 
too many French writers. Very 
seldom, unfortunately, do the elo- 
quent sentences, lighted up by the 
noblest religious enthusiasm, of 
Montalembert and Rio come un- 
adulterated before the American 
public. Mrs. Jameson acknowledges 
her indebtedness to them for some 
of the very best of her good things ; 
but, instead of a good translation of 
their choice works, we see, in the 
hands of every youth and girl who 
wishes to know something about this 
glorious subject, those diabolical 
treatises issued from the French 
press, under specious titles and bril- 
liant artistic prestige, which make 
one feel that art is—not from God, 
but from the devil; not the hand- 
maid of the church, of religion, of 
patriotism, and of all the sweet 
emotions of an innocent society, 
but of Satan. The book before us 
is intended to strike the “golden 
mean” between zsthetic and ma- 
terialistic art. It has succeeded 
according to its own standard; but 
by this standard art is deprived of 
its crown-jewels and its royal seal. 
There is no longer any certitude of 
noble judgment, any tribunal of 
condemnation, any guiding-star of a 
supreme excellence. It is not en- 
ough to know there were great mas- 
ters in this age or that, or to know 
what pictures they painted, or which 
of these pictures were most richly 
rewarded by their princely patrons ; 
but every child should know, and 
every one who reads a book upon 
art should know, what was the in- 
spiration of those artists, whence 
came the motives of their pictures. 
and in what their essential, inde- 
structible glory consists; not only 
to enable them to have some judg- 
ment as to the relative excellence 
or greatness of the “old masters,” 
but to have a rule by which to judge 
of the genuine excellence or great- 
ness of the works of to-day. It is the 
misfortune of the present time that 
it has no mental standard by which 
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the excellences or charms of a work 
of art, produced under our own eyes, 
can be judged. Therefore a great 
and noble work of modern art—great 
and noble in motive—is very likely 
to be utterly misunderstood, where- 
as works of an inferior range are 
easily understood and eagerly ap- 
plauded. The only ‘ounce of pre- 
vention” to this growing evil is to 
be administered through just such 
entertaining books as The Princes 
of Art, which, not as an addition or 
appendage to other excellences, but 
as a permeating and inseparable 
quality, shall possess the key of all 
true criticism—which is the religion 
of art. 

The Princes of Art, very properly, 
brings forward Michael Angelo as a 
sculptor rather than as a painter. 
Sculpture was his predilection, paint- 
ing was forced upon him; and this 
explains all the charges brought 
against his pictures. Raphael was, 
by predilection, a painter; and 
Michael Angelo and Raphael can 
no more be compared than the 
granite peak or snow-clad summit 
of a mountain range can be com- 
pared with the shifting, flushing 
clouds of sunrise or sunset floating 
above it in celestial beauty. There 
is no surer proof of an utter mis- 
understanding of both artists thana 
comparison of their merits. 

If it is hard to forgive an author 
for suppressing certain grand names 
on the list of masters, it is equally 
hard to excuse a publisher of the 
present day for imposing inferior 
engravings upon a work treating di- 
rectly of artists and ofart. If there 
is one class of books which, above 
all others, should be well and even 
beautifully illustrated, it is that class 
bearing, in any way, upon the art of 
representation. There is something 
pointedly ungrateful in putting in- 
to such a book as The Princes of 
Art crude or indifferent pictures— 
blotted caricatures of heads worthy 
of the choicest skill ofthe graver. In 
these days, however, any edition of 
Mother Goose is supposed to pay for 
new and daintily executed illustra- 
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tions, better than the lives of the 
greatest saints, the incidents of 
which’ have inspired some of the 
noblest pictures in the world, or 
the lives of those artists who have 
brought pictorial culture to the 
door of the humblest dwelling in 
the land. 


ELEMENTS OF Astronomy. By J. Nor- 
man Lockyer, Fellow of the Royal 
Astronomical Society. American edi- 
tion. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1870. 


Mr. Lockyer’s reputation and ser- 
vices to science would of themselves 
be a sufficient guarantee for the sub- 
stantial value of a work by him on 
this subject. It contains a great 
amount of information in a small 
compass, and the arrangement, 
though somewhat new, is good. The 
principal results of the recent won- 
derful physical discoveries regard- 
ing the sun, fixed stars, and nebulzx 
are, of course, given; but it is per- 
haps to be regretted that a little 
more space was not given to those 
discoveries in which the author has 
had so considerable a share, even at 
the expense of the more technical 
and exact portions of the science, 
which, though explained as clearly 
as possible in the necessary limits, 
may be too difficult and uninterest- 
ing for most students. The style is, 
however, popular, and the numerous 
illustrations are the best we remem- 
ber ever to have seen in a book of 
this kind. 


Exim IsLAnp Stories. THE HARD ScRAB- 
BLE OF Exim IsLAnp. By Rev. Elijah 
Kellogg, author of “ Lion Ben of Elm 
Island,” “ Charlie Bell of Elm Island,” 
“The Ark of Elm Island,” “ The Boy 
Farmers of Elm Island,” “ The Young 
Shipbuilders of Elm Island,” etc. Il- 
lustrated. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
1871. 


Tue YounGc SHIPBUILDERS OF ELM Is- 
LAND. By Rev. Elijah Kellogg. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. 1870. 


These books havea peculiar charm 
for boys, in consisting for the most 
part of undertakings accomplished 
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in the face of great difficulties. The 
life they depict is quite plain and 
homely, and the interests of Elm 
Island are simple, such as building 
boats, clearing and improving land, 
etc.; but, as boys are generally of a 
practical turn of mind, they will not 
suit them less on these accounts, 
They are nicely illustrated. 


MISUNDERSTOOD. 3y Florence Mont. 
gomery, author of “A Very Simple 
Story,” and “ Peggy, and other Tales,” 
New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & 
Co. 1870. 


This is a charming little story, and 
yet a sad one. The authoress has 
attempted to make children better 
known and appreciated, or rather 
“to make the lives of children, as 
known to themselves and from their 
own little point of view, better real- 
ized.” She has succeeded admir- 
ably, and no one can read this little 
story without resolving to try to be 
more patient, more loving, and more 
just to the little ones around him. 


LETTERS ADDRESSED TO A PROTESTANT 
FRIEND BY A CATHOLIC Priest. With 
a Preface, by the Rt. Rev. Thomas A. 
Becker, D.D., Bishop of Wilmington, 
Del. Philadelphia: P. F. Cunning- 
ham. 1870. 


These letters, on some of the chief 
topics of the Catholic controversy, 
have the merit of being short, plain, 
and very full in Scriptural proofs. 
Although they make but a small 
volume, and are not at all pretentious 
in regard to a display of learning or 
rhetoric, yet they are evidently the 
work of a thorough theologian, and 
could not have been written by any 
other. Their author has aimed to 
give instruction, and to make the 
Catholic doctrines clear to those 
who have a candid disposition and 
the average amount of intelligence 
and education, and he has succeeded 
admirably. His work is likely to 
prove acceptable and useful, there- 
fore, to avery large class of readers, 
and we give it our hearty recom- 
mendation. 








